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GILBERT GURNEY. 


Cuaprer I. 





To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


_ Tue Author of “ Sayings and Doings” having had confided to his 
care the papers and memoranda of Mr, Gilbert Gurney, of Bramstead, 
with a discretionary power as to the use of them, feels that he shall best 
consult the wishes of that gentleman’s friends and relations by commu- 
nicating certain portions of the MSS. to the Editor of the ‘* New 
Monthly Magazine,” with a view to their appearance in the pages of 
that work. 

The style in which various passages of Mr. Gurney's chequered life 
are written; will of itself sufficiently prove that, when they were first 
committed to paper, they were not intended for general perusal. —_ Cir- 
cumstances, to which at present it might not be delicate to allude, have 
combined to induce and justify their publication : they are, therefore, 
transmitted to the Editor, to be dealt with according to his judgment. 

Atheneum, June 11, 1834. 


[The Editor having received this note with the MS., has no hesitation 
in submitting the first portion to the reader. ] 





Wuen I resolved upon committing to paper sundry passages of my life, 
I determined most carefully to abstain from the perpetration of a piece of 
autobiography—not because the public has been somewhat surfeited with 
that kind of literature; since, if I have my will, my memoranda of 
the scenes and circumstances which I have witnessed, and which have 
occurred to me, will never meet the public eye—but because, for the 
most part, “ Reminiscences,” and ‘* Lives and Times,” and the like, are 
extremely tiresome to. read, seeing that matters and events, incidents 
and occurrences, which are, or were at the time at which they were set 
down, all of great importance to the recording individual, have (as all 
those books savour sadly of senility) lost all interest for the reader. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, such is the force of habit, and such 
the dominion of principle that, for the life of me, I cannot prevail upon 
myself to leave my notes huddled together without something like 
arrangement, nor without just so much notice of myself and my family 
a8 may serve to account for my curious wanderings over the face of the 
earth, and for many of the transactions in which | have been doomed to 
bear a principal part. 

Begin we, therefore, with the beginning. “A fig for your dates,” 
says the Smyrna man to the Tunisian. Nevertheless, in this place, 
July.—voL, XLI, NO. CLXILL. U 
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dates are really essential, as marking the progress of the writer through 
his chequered career. Be patient, reader, and I will be brief: 

I was born in the same year, and in the same month of the same 
year, as Lord Byron—but eight days later—on the 30th of January— 
a memorable day, too. I always felt a sort of sympathetic self-satisfac- 
tion as Byron advanced in age and reputation, in the recollection that, 
although, with my inherent respect for his rank and talents, I could not 
take the liberty of coming into the world before him—I began my 
life so nearly about the same period. 

There was, nevertheless, something very disheartening to me in the 
sombre seriousness of my jour de féte. I would rather have been born 
on the anniversary of a victory or a coronation. Let me be ever so good 
a boy, I could enjoy no holiday—never could be taken to a play—seeing 
that the theatres were closed; and moreover, and above all, I lost 
twelve thousand pounds which my godfather, the late Sir Charles Smith, 
would have left me, if I had been christened after him, as he had pro- 
posed, and my parents had intended: but, happening to be born upon 
the anniversary of the martyrdom of our conceding king, my sire, some- 
what superstitious, would not hear of my bearing the same name ;—so 
I was christened Gilbert, and lost my legacy, Sir Charles having taken 
huff at my not being named after him, as our old friend Pepys did at 
Mrs. Browne’s, where he and Sir Willian Penn were godfathers, and 
Mrs. Jordan and Shipman godmothers to her boy—that being the 
King’s birth-day, upon which Pepys rose early and put six spoons and a 
silver porringer into his pocket to give away; and in the sequel did give 
the midwife ten shillings, and the nurse five shillings, and the maid of the 
house two shillings ;—“‘ but, forasmuch as he expected to give his name 
to the child, but did not, (it being called John,) he forbore, then, to give 
his plate.” Thus, by similar mishaps, did Gilbert Gurney lose twelve 
thousand pounds, and John Browne a porringer and six spoons. 

The saying goes that it is “*a wise child who knows his own father.” 
For myself, it is a disparagement neither to my personal wisdom nor to 
my mother’s unquestionable character, to admit that I knew very little of 
mine. A faint vision of a large red face, a powdered head, a black tail, 
and a thick brown walking-stick, floats in my mind, the possessor of 
which I was taught in infancy to respect as my parent. He died, how- 
ever, before I was three years old, in the house in which he had lived 
for upwards of twenty years, and in which I was born; it stood in 
Bolsover-street, Cavendish-square, a street which no longer exists, 
thanks to the extraordinary improvements which have taken place in 
that part of the metropolis; it having years since subsided into a chaos 
of old materials, whence has arisen one of the most magnificent prome- 
nades in Europe. Like the Dragon’s teeth, the buried bricks of former 
houses have given birth to a legion of palaces. 

I remember our particular house perfectly ; the front parlour had 
two windows looking to the street, over the blinds of which I recollect 
my father had a strange propensity for looking out at the passengers ; 
and so earnestly did he indulge in the pursuit, (if standing still may be 
so called,) that in its enjoyment he would remain intently watching the 
most trifling occurrence which came under his observation, with his nose 
flattened against the pane, as little aware of the circumstance as the 
anxious hero who stuck his spear through his foot without knowing 
it, while leaning his chin on the reversed end of it watching the fate of a 
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battle. I remember, too, that opposite to the windows, one of which, 
that nearest the fire-place, was the solace of my parent’s leisure, there 
was a recess in which stood a sideboard, perpetually decorated with 
cruets, beakers, and glasses, and three mahogany cases, two for smart- 
handled knives, and one in the centre for spoons, over which sideboard 
was affixed to the panel, for the room was wainscoted, a round mirror, 
supporting two branches for candles ; and over the mantel-piece hung 
a portrait of my father himself, when a smart young man, by an artist 
of the name of Abbott, who obtained a reputation by painting Lord 
Nelson more than once, and who lost his life by swallowing as a 
draught, a mixture sent him from an apothecary to be used as a gargle. 

The drawing-room had three windows in it; over the fire-place there 
hung a picture of my mother, by Wheatley, and in one panel was a 
portrait of my sister Jane, who died before I was born ; and in the other 
a likeness of my brother Cuthbert, who was seventeen years my senior, 
and in India at the time of which I now speak. 

My grandfather I never saw; he was a physivian in the West of 
England, or rather, as I suspect, an apothecary, &c., for I never could 
find his name in any old list of the college. He set my father to study 
the law, who, being deficient either in talent or industry, soon found, 
to use a colloquial phrase, that he could make nothing of it ; he, there- 
fore, abandoned it as a profession, and marrying soon afterwards, the 
old gentleman contributed liberally during his lifetime to support the 
establishment of the young couple, and at his death bequeathed them 
a fortune perfectly adequate to all their wants and wishes. 

My mother’s maiden name was Gattaker, and my father, who has been 
represented to me as a proud man, was very vain of the connexion. 
The earliest of her ancestors married a Miss Jocosa Burley; but the 
one from which, it seemed, she claimed to descend, was a clergyman 
who had been married four times, Certain it is that I have at this 
moment a seal of my father’s arms impaled with those of his wife; and 
there I find the lion rampant per fess, sable and gules, and the cross 
pattee fleury with blue tips. 

My father never was known so seriously and suddenly to lose 
his temper as when he was thought to be descended from the Norfolk 
Gurneys ; not that a more honourable or respectable family exists; and 
quite sure am I that a monarch might be proud of a connexion with one 
of its members, whose noble heart and charitable disposition would do 
honour to a throne ; but because he fancied his to be an elder branch of 
the house, and that he sprang from the De Gourneys, while they were 
yet resident at Le Brai before the conquest ; and so satisfied of this fact 
was he, that nothing but a request from my mother to the contrary pre- 
vented his christening, or rather naming, my eldest brother Cuthbert 
Eudes, after his pet ancestor, who assumed the name of Gournay, when 
Rollo, at the division of Neustria amongst his adherents, bestowed 
upon him the fortress so called. 

All this was a question of time and history; but hence arose his firm 
conviction that, instead of the junior, it was the elder branch of the family 
that settled in Somersetshire, and that the Gurneys of Barew Gurney 
and Inglishcombe, with all the accumulation of the Harpetree property, 
had of right the precedence of the Gurneys of Keswick. 

Of the plain blue cross on his shield my father was justly proud ; and 
u2 
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his gurnet capsized upon his chapeau gules, was to hima point of :no 
little importance ; and having not only great respect for.his memory, 
but strong faith in his accuracy, I have continued to use the same arms 
and crest even up to the present moment, without doubt, hesitation, or 
disturbance of mind. 

I pass over the first sixteen or seventeen years of my career at a dash 
—per saltum. My school life was not a happy one... I was idle and 
careless of my tasks—I had no aptitude for learning languages—lI hated 
Greek, and absolutely shuddered at Hebrew—I fancied myself a genius, 
and anything that could be done in a hurry and with little trouble, I did 
tolerably well—but application I had not; and when my excellent 
mother (who survived her husband eighteen years) suggested to me, on 
the advice of Mr. Graham, a most worthy man and excellent magistrate, 
to enter myself of Lincoln’s-inn and commence the study of the law, 
I could not help calling to her mind the history she had herself told me 
of my father’s signal defeat in the same pursuit. 

There is something extremely vague in the term, studying for the bar— 
in seven cases out of ten it means doimg nothing, under a gentlemanly 
pretence ; in mine nothing could be more unlike what it professed to be ; 
{ paid my entrance-money, gave my caution, and thenceforth proceeded 
to Lincoln’s-inn for four or five days in each term—threw on my gown, 
walked into hall, and dreading even the fatigue of eating professionally, 
wrote down my name and walked back again. 

It was necessary, however, to satisfy my kind and anxious mother, 
who, with something more like certainty than ever I considered justi- 
fiable by appearances, anticipated my certain elevation to either the Wool- 
sack or the King’s Bench—the latter by far the more probable—that I 
should put myself under somebody who might.do me the favour of per- 
mitting me to copy his papers graiis, while he did her the kindness of 
taking three hundred pounds per annum out of her pocket in return for 
his good-nature ; and accordingly I was harnessed under the inspection 
and direction of the worthy magistrate whose name [ have already men- 
tioned, and confided to the care of a very learned gentleman of the pro- 
fession, who, at the time of my writing this, is filling a situation not 
very far below one of those which my too fond parent, in the ardour of 
her affection, had destined for my occupation. What might have been 
the result of my serious application to the dry drudgery of this good 
man’s office it is impossible for me to surmise. It so happened that the 
experiment was destined never to be tried, for, among my fellow-pupils 
at his chambers, there was one whose society and conversation | found 
so much more agreeable than the elaborated tautology over which I had 
to pore from ten o’clock in the morning till ten at night—dinner alone 
imtervening—that | gradually relaxed from a regular attendance upon 
my work, first, toa gentle indifference, and then to an absolute aversiou 
and distaste for the whole pursuit. 

My young companion was a bit of a poet, a bit of an artist, a bit of 
a musician, and, above all,—to me at the period delightful,—a bit of an 
actor. He knew several of the regular actors—they visited at his father’s 
house—I was invited by my young friend, and met Charles Kemble and 
Mathews. The latter at that period was. new to London—his merits 
were not yet appreciated—he wanted that nerve and confidence which 
subsequent patronage and ultimate success inspired., J well remember 
the evening. Charles Kemble was grave and geutlemanly ; but Mathews, 








although quite gentlemanly enough for all earthly purposes, was gay as a 
lark. He gave us imitations and personifications. There, yet unseen 
by metropolitan eyes, his old Frenchman, his old Scotswoman, all ‘the 
best and vivid pictures, now grown familiar to the public, were exhibited 
to us fresh in the charms of novelty. 

That night decided me as to Lincoln’s-inn—not that I intended to 
mount the stage myself, but after seeing that exquisite mimic, the best 
actor off the stage that ever lived, I resolved to put into execution a 
design which I had previously imparted to my young friend—a design 
no other than that of writing a farce for one of the winter theatres. 

The moment this notable scheme took possession of what I fancied 
my brain, law was at an end; I had no patience with the parchments. 
As that. witty (now veteran) George Colman the Younger says in his 
“ Reckoning with Time,”"—which, by the by, he wrote when he was five 
and forty, and fancied himself old,— 

««____. Congreve beat Blackstone hollow, 
And in my crown no place had Hale 
To supersede Apollo.” 


It is quite clear that when a man takes what is called a fancy, the one 
pursuit is paramount. A geologist will tell you that there is nothing in 
the world so interesting, so engrossing, so captivating, as perambulating 
a dull and miserable country, chipping off bits of rock, and scooping out 
lumps of clay. He-sees no beauty in Richmond Hill—his only delight is 
in discovering and telling you of what it is composed. The finest moun- 
tain inthe world has no charm for his eye in the mass. No; to be 
agreeable to him he must go and knock a little bit of it off, and wrap up 
that little bit of dirt in a little bit of paper, and carry it to Somerset- 
house, and then take another little bit of paper, and write a history 
of it. 

To ordinary folks nothing can be much more dull than such a course 
of proceeding ; to the geologist it is delight—upon me the particular taste 
for dramatic writing had a similar effect: Act 1. Scene 1.—“ Enter Sir 
Jeremy Bootjack ;” delightful thought !—there I saw him dressed as no- 
body ever was dressed in his life—he, the said Sir Jeremy, appearing in 
asort of mongrel full dress with jockey tops and a pig-tail; whilst all 
the lovers and their ladies were to be flirting and tom-fooling about in the 
costume of the then present day. But what was all that tome? Mun- 
den and Dowton, and all those men, wore court suits, and jack boots, and 
cocked hats, and pigtails ; and I was sure it was right, and so to work I 
went; bought three or four French vaudevilles, (which, it being then 
war time, were not quite so easy of access as they became after the Duke 
of Wellington had set Europe to rest and raised England to the pinnacle 
of glory, whence smaller people than his Grace have been every day 
dragging her down,) and, filching an incident from each, made up my 
very effective drama. 

_ Young as I was at that time, and inexperienced in such matters, a 
little observation assured me that the English audiences, who are, in 
point of fact, as undramatic in their notions as Methodists, would 
not be satisfied with a single incident, which, on the minor stage, 
seems to amuse and delight. The French go to a play prepared to 
view the affair theatrically, and are ready to catch the slightest 
allusion, and enter into the spirit of the author—with the English 
it is’ necessary to thump in your meaning, to make every effect clear 
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“ to the meanest comprehension,” or else you fail ; and as to incidents, 
there must be a dozen in a farce, one after the other, if you mean that 
people should laugh or be pleased. This being clearly the case, I set to 
work, and, as I have just said, crammed the materials of some four or 
five light French pieces into my maiden drama, (as an [ndian cook 
sticks kabobs upon a skewer,) and was, when I had finished it, con- 
vinced that I had at least equalled Foote, emulating therein the exulta- 
tion which a dramatist of our own day expressed at having given “ Billy 
the go by ’—Billy meaning Shakspeare! I recollect so well the anxiety 
with which I copied out my MS., the infinite pains I took to dash and 
underline the points which I felt quite confident would set the house in 
a roar, and the nervous solicitude with which I confided my first effort 
to the hands of my young friend, by whom it was to be presented, as 
they call it, to the manager. 

My exemplary mother, who had a sort of instinctive horror of actors 
and actresses, was not slow to find out the enormity—as she thought it 
—of which I had been guilty. Something fell from my young friend 
during a visit which we were paying her, which developed the important 
secret—for such I intended it to be; and the result of the discovery was 
the following letter. Upon recording which, it may be as well to observe 
that my surviving parent had, shortly after my admission into Lincoln’s- 
inn, given up her house in Bolsover-street, and retired to the neighbour- 
hood of Teddington, leaving me in possession of some ready-furnished 
lodgings in Great Suffolk-street, Haymarket. 

But for the letter—here it is :— 

“ Teddington, March 8, 18—. 

“* My dearest Gilbert,—I take up my pen with regret to address you 
upon a subject to which I once before slightly alluded, and upon which 
I am quite aware our opinions are at variance. 

“ I think I may assure myself of your readiness to give me credit for 
an anxious desire for your happiness as well as your respectability, and 
for having no wish either to curtail the enjoyments which your income 
justifies, or to restrain the amusements which are congenial to your age 
and inclinations; but there ¢s one point upon which I feel it my duty to 
speak out,—to warn you of dangers by which what appears a most 
innocent pursuit is environed, and to endeavour, if possible, to check 
you in a career which I know you are on the point of beginning, or, per- 
haps, have actually begun—I mean that of a dramatic author. 

“* I dare say you will laugh at me for my apprehensions, and even 
ridicule the partiality which, in the midst of my fears, magnifies my son 
into a dramatic author, because, as I happen to know, he has written a 
farce. Everything has a beginning; and if this farce is produced and 
succeeds, it will only be the first of a lengthened race; if it fail, you 
will be exposed to the ridicule of the newspapers and the green-room. 
Why adopt such an alternative? 

“Now, understand me, my dear Gilbert. Do not imagine that | 
really feel any of those blind and determined prejudices against actors 
and actresses which you have, more than once, half playfully and half 
in earnest, accused me of maintaining. I have no doubt that they may 
be extremely worthy persons in their way. What I contend for is, that 
while pursuing your studies for a serious avocation, in which no success 
can be hoped for without sedulous attention, it will be ruinous to asso- 
ciate with a class of men and women whose whole existence is one 
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tissue of artificiality; who see Nature not in her proper colours, but 
through the darkened medium of theatrical lainpelight’ and who, from 
the constant mechanical repetition of exalted sentiments, and the perso- 
nification of conflicting passions, and the assumption of a diversity of 
characters, are rendered callous to the realities of life,—except when 
they may personally affect their own interests,—and are imbued with 
a contempt for those principles and qualities which they habitually treat 
as matter of acting. 

“It is curious to observe, although the effect may be extremely natural, 
how the force of habit weakens the value and importance of the most 
serious objects in our existence. How different are the feelings of the 
man who administers an oath to a witness in a court of justice from 
those of the individual to whom it is tendered! The undertaker’s man 
at a funeral, if he be serious at all, is sad only in the way of business. 
Noceremony of that nature or character could be made either solemn or 
affecting to him. The butcher never could be brought to pity the struggles 
of a dying lamb. The dramatic performer, in the same way, talks of 
honour, and virtue, and the best affections of the heart, like a parrot ; 
and although, here and there, there may be one whose taste for literature 
induces him to dwell upon some splendid passages of our great dra- 
matic poets, he speaks and thinks even of those professionally,—and 
considers them relatively to the ‘ effect’ they would produce in the 
delivery, and not with reference to the principles they inculcate or the 
virtues they applaud. 

' “ But it is not with the individuals I quarrel; nor is it just that a 
universal censure should be applied to a community in which there are, 
no doubt, many exceptions to the general rule. It is to the art, or 
calling, and to the pursuits connected with it, I object, as affectin 
the study of the law. 1 hate lecturing, and, indeed, am not well 
qualified for it; but experience convinces me that the avocations of the 
lawyer and the dramatist are incompatible. You need not tell me that 
there are many attractions in the prospect of success as a dramatist, 
which, to a very young man, are in a high degree alluring—the facility 
which it affords to an introduction to the gay and lively,—the entrée 
to the playhouses,—the society of wits,—the association with talent and 
beauty. But ask yourself, my dear child, whether these enticements 
are to be admitted or rejected. Look round, and see whether any in- 
stance exists of high pee success in any other pursuit, where the 
equivocal avocation of play-writing has been adopted.” 

I recollect perfectly well throwing down my mother’s letter when I 
came to this passage, absolutely indignant at the supposition of the incom- 
patibility of my two pursuits. But when I came to the examination of 
facts, I found myself unable to make out a case. Sheridan was my 
stronghold: but that failed me; for although his genius placed him in 
the first ranks of society, (and he was then yet in full strength and 
vigour,) he had never established himself in a profession. Murphy was a 
barrister; but although he was a good dramatic author, he never shone at 
the bar. Our own George Colman, with talent equal to anything, began 
with the law; he became an admirable dramatist, but no lawyer. 

Then I bethought me of Addison, whose one great play established 
him in the first rank of dramatic authors, but I found myself little better 
off; for he, like Sheridan, made no figure in any learned profession : 
but haying been for many years avowedly “a man of letters,’ married 
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Lady Warwick, got into Parliament, and was made Secretary of State, 
Now, said [,I have my triumph. I'll quote Addison upon my exemplary 
parent. But'no: what his biographer says of him settled that ques- 
tion :—“ In 1717 he rose to his highest elevation, being made Sec 

of State; but it is universally confessed that he was unequal to the duties 
of the place.”” This, considering the Secretaries of State we have since 
seen flourishing in office, was rather a damper to my ardour in his 
behalf. ‘“ In the House of Commons he could not speak, and there- 
fore was useless to the Government. In the office he could not issue an 
order without losing his time in quest of fine expressions. What he 
gained in rank he lost in credit, and finding by experience his own 
inability, was forced to solicit his dismission with a pension of 1500/. 
a-year. His friends palliated this relinquishmeut, of which both friends 
and enemies knew the true reason, with an account of declining health, 
and the necessity of recess and quiet. He now returned to his vocation, 
and beyan to plan literary occupations for his future life. He prepared 
a tragedy .on the death of Socrates, and————’”* 

Here I threw down the book in despair. The author, incompetent to 
the fulfilment of high office in real life, returns from the station to which 
he had ascended, and, resuming his vocation, prepares a tragedy. This 
vexed me. 

Congreve was my next attempt. He died in honour and in affluence, 
and his body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and the Duke 
of Bridgewater, and Lord Godolphin, and Lord Wilmington, and the 
Lord knows whom besides, were pall-bearers. What can my exem- 
plary parent say to that? When I asked the “ authorities,” they 
answered me, that ‘* Congreve was sent to school at Kilkenny, and 
thence to the University of Dublin, -where he acquired a perfect skill 
in all the branches of polite literature ; a little after the revolution in 
1688, he was sent over to London, and placed in the Middle Temple, 
but—”’—What did I see ?—* The law proving too dry for him, he 
troubled, himself little with it, and continued to pursue his former 
studies.’” He brought out his “‘ Old Bachelor” in 1693, and— 

** Well,”’ said I, “ here is another break-down ; but still his admirable 
plays have procured for him an immortal reputation. What signified 
the law to him? He must have been as proud of his place in society as 
any Lord Chief Justice in Christendom.” There again was I wrong, 
for Voltaire has recorded of him quite the contrary. 

“ He raised the glory of comedy,”’ says Voltaire, “ to a greater height 
than any English writer before or since our time—he wrote only a few 
plays, but they were excellent in their kind—the laws of the drama are 
strictly observed in them.” This praise elated and delighted me ; what 
immediately follows I confess surprised me—‘‘ They abound with cha- 
racters which are shadowed with the utmost delicacy, and we meet with 
not so much as one low or coarse jest.” 

What can more strongly mark the difference which exists between 
the manners and conversation of Congreve’s day and our own? In 
order to render Congreve’s comedies endurable on the modern stage, 
more than one-third of the dialogue is now either omitted or greatly 
modified—a circumstance which gave rise to that witty observation of 
Sheridan’s, who, after witnessing the representation of “ Love for Love,” 
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purified forthe: refined public, said,—* This*it not en play— 
the fastidiousness has rumed it—sueht prunings: for. propriety’s 
sake are like the emasculation of animals; you eradicate their! vice, but 
you destroy their vigour.” 

Still, however, I: dwelt upon Voltaire’s praises, ‘“‘ He was infirm,” 
says Voltaire, ** and come to the verge of life when I knew him. Mr. 
Congreve had one defect, which was his entertaining too mean an idea of 
his first profession, that of a writer.” 

What, said I, was even Congreve ashamed of play-writing—he who 
(as his French friend says) owed to it both fame and fortune? This, 
thought I, is as bad an answer to my mother as any of the former ones 
which I had ‘prepared. 

Ben Jonson was a bricklayer, and then a soldier, but the ** said Ben” 
neither built houses nor reaped laurels. Beaumont was the son of a 
judge, and entered at the Inner Temple ; but, says his biographer, “* it 
does not appear that he made any proficiency in the law, his passion 
for the Muses being such as made him devote himself entirely to the 
Muses: Foote was educated at Oxford, and thence removed to the Tem- 

le, as designed for the law. ‘“* The — and gravity of this study, 
weéver, not suiting the vivacity and volubility of Foote’s spirit, and his 
fortune, whatever it was, being dissipated, he took to the stage.” I then 
began to despair; I looked round me, but found no more justification 
in the successes of my contemporaries than in those of my predecessors, 
and accordingly, instead of replying with the pertness of self-sufficiency 
to my mother, upon a point where, as it seemed to me, she was unas- 
sailable, I fell to calculating, since there must be a choice, and since 
“ two trades could never agree,’’ which was likely to be the pleasanter 
and more profitable of the two. 

The result of these deliberations was a resolution for the present to 
temporise—to finish my one farce, if I never wrote another, and then 
to judge, by its reception and success, whether I should entirely renounce 
or decidedly embrace the craft of play-writing, for which, as every dunce 
= spoiled paper thought before me, I fancied I had a “ wonderful 
talent.” . 

It was to the effect of procrastinating my final decision upon these 
points that I wrote to my excellent mother, imploring her to believe that 
I duly appreciated all her care and kindness, and assuring her, that, let 
me take what course I might, she might be perfectly certain that I should 
do nothing to disgrace the family of the Gurneys, or its alliance with 
that of Gataker. 

I had, however, accidentally placed myself in a situation full of 
temptation. I could not obtain chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, which I was 
anxious to secure, and, as I have already mentioned, took a first floor in 
Suffolk-street, Charing Cross, then extremely unlike what it afterwards 
became, in the course of the improvements in that neighbourhood. It 
then consisted for the most part of tailors’ houses, the upper floors of which 
were tenanted in their different degrees by gentlemen loose upon town, 
Visiters to the metropolis, and officers on half-pay, of which it appeared 
the greater proportion were considered to be “‘ frae the North,” inasmuch 
as Suffolk-street was nicknamed in that day “‘ The Scotch Barracks.” 

I had been settled im these apartments a few days only, when I per- 


ceived from my windows during the morning, a constant passing and 


repassing of pretty-looking women, with a certain perking, jerking pace, 
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ily drest, particularly smart about the feet and ancles, with parasols 
Son tals heads, and little rolls of paper in their hands; and men with 
their hats on one side, and frills, and chains, and frogged coats with fur 
collars, although it be May; and I heard them bum songs and quayer 
out cantabiles as they swaggered down the street, and up the street. | 
thought I could not be mistaken in their vocation, and thrust my head 
out of the window to watch where they went, for the street was a cul®de 
sac,and the only place to which I fancied they could resort was a sort of 
tavern, which I one day explored, in the right-hand corner. To my sur- 
prise I saw them all enter a house exactly opposite that tavern—then | 
saw a smart chariot drive up and stop at the same place—then I saw 
come out of it two well-known London performers. I was delighted— 
I was in the middle of Attica—in the region of Thespis. [ rang the 
bell, and inquired of the rosy-cheeked maid of the house, what place 
*‘ that was?” pointing to the spot whence the stars disappeared from 
my sight. 

** La! Sir,” said the girl, “ don’t you know? that’s the stage-door of 
the Little Theatre.” 

What charm had Lincoln’s-inn for me after I made this discovery? 
There, in the plenitude of my devotion to the drama, could I see all the 
wit and beauty of the stage and the age in constant motion—there could 
I hear them talk in “* common parlance’’—and there I resolved I would 
renew, or rather improve, my acquaintance with the agreeable Mathews, 
and endeavour by his means to procure the representation of my farce, 
and the consequent entrée of the coulisses. 

It sounds indicative of either grievous affectation or woeful ignorance 
that I, professing myself theatrical, should not know where the stage- 
door of the Little Haymarket was located; it is, however, true that 
I did not, till the house-maid enlightened me. No sooner had I made 
the discovery, than my intuitive and instinctive love of the “ art” in- 
duced me to prowl up the street and look into the dark dirty passage, 
progress through which was checked by a well-spiked gate ; there, how- 
ever, my heart lingered; and when my fellow-pupil, who had just returned 
from playing truant, called upon me, we partook together the delights of 
this peep into Tartarus, and joined in a sympathetic anticipation of the 
privileges and pleasures we should enjoy when my admirable two-act 
piece had been received with unbounded applause by an “‘ overflowing 
and delighted audience.” 

How childish do all these anxieties and expectations now seem! How 
wonderful does it appear to me now that a mind which has since been 
destined to bear with mighty evils, and endure the saddest reverses with- 
out shrinking or flinching, should have been so acted upon by hopes and 
fears, and doubts and wishes, the overthrow or fulfilment of which was, 
after all—for that was the great object—the power of smelling “‘ lamp- 
oil, orange-peel, and sawdust,” behind the scenes of a playhouse ! 

The Fates seemed propitious; for, availing myself of my previous 
introduction to the modern Aristophanes, I addressed him in the street 
the very first day I met him. There was a frankness and plainness of 
manner about him which quite delighted me; and after having con- 
versed with him touching my “ farce,” he told me that he would not 
only read it, if I wished it, but that he would himself present it to Mr. 
Colman, with whom he was on habits of intimacy. This was the very 
point I had been longing to gain; and when my new friend invited me 
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to dine with him, at a cottage which he then inhabited at Colney Hatch, 
onthe following Sunday, and bade me put my maiden production into 
my pocket, I felt extremely happy. 

There must be constant alternations in this world of vicissitudes. I 
left my friend full of present gratification and future hope; I went to 
my rooms, and there found a letter, of which the following is a copy :— 


“ Great Queen-street, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, May 26, 180—. \) 


Dear Sir,—I feel very great pain in writing to you upon the subject 
of this letter ; but I think it my duty to do so, on account of your exem- 
plary mother, whose anxiety for your welfare is incessant and unquali- 
fied. I have received a communication from the gentleman under whose 
care I placed you in Lincoln’s-inn, representing to me, for her informa- 
tion, the absolute uselessness of your prosecuting your studies under 
him in the manner in which they are at present conducted. He says 
that he cannot consider himself justified in receiving a stipend while 
your utter want of attention renders it impossible that you should benefit 
by his instructions, or that you should acquire either knowledge or ex- 

ience from the practice of his office. 

* Unwilling, however, to take any decided step likely to wound the 
feelings of Mrs. Gurney, he begs me to offer you the alternative in the 
first instance, assuring me that, if you decide upon a sedulous applica- 
tion and constant attendance at his chambers, he shall be most happy 
to devote himself particularly to your interests; but that, if you do not 
feel yourself able to come to such a determination, he must beg to 
decline any further professional connexion with you. I assure you this 
is extremely painful to me; but as I said in the outset, I consider I am 
only doing my duty to all parties concerned.—Believe me, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, “ A. G.” 


This was awkward—it was unpleasant. I felt I had acted wrongly. 
I was sure that my mother would be vexed and mortified; but I could 
not feel sufficient confidence in myself to promise such amendment as 
my task-master required. It appeared to me the wisest plan to go down 
to Teddington and see my mother, and explain to her my aversion from 
the profession for which she had destined me. The truth is, that I had 
no absolute necessity for any profession. I had a gentlemanly allowance 
(for 1 was yet a minor), and at my mother’s death I should become pos- 
sessed of an income more than treble in amount to that which I at 
present enjoyed ; yet I could not say to her—dear, kind, excellent 
being !—that I anticipated any event which was to result from the loss 
of her. I was quite certain that I never should make a lawyer; and I 
resolved to take my ground upon her own history, often repeated to me, 
of my father’s entire failure in the same pursuit. But when could I go 
to her? Here was Friday afternoon: I wanted to devote a few hours to 
my farce,—I could not spare time on Saturday,—and on Sunday it was 
to be conveyed to Colney Hatch, to be read by a competent judge. 

I remember, when I was at school, two of the boys proceeded to a 
pond, for the purpose of swimming a gallipot, which was the property of 
the bigger boy of the two. It chanced that, in the eagerness incidental 
to this exciting amusement, the smaller boy tipped into the water, and, 
after a good deal of struggling, sank, and was drowned. After the melan- 
choly catastrophe, the bigger boy was questioned as to what efforts he 
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had made to rescue his companion, and the answers made it evident 
that he had by no means exerted himself to the utmost. This convic- 
tion produced a severe rebuke from the master; upon’ which Master 
Simpson burst into a flood of tears, and said—* I ‘do think that I could 
have saved Green—but—if I had tried, I should have Jost my galtipot.” 

My infernal farce was my gallipot ; and, to advance the success of 
that parcel of trash, I made up my mind to postpone my answér to my 
kind friend upon a vital question, affecting my future prospects, and 
delay my visit to my mother, whose heart and soul were devoted’ to 
my interests. I need not say, that, having come to this resolution, | 
passed the whole of the following morning in revising my work ; nor 
need I add, that, immediately after morning service on Sunday, 1 
mounted my horse, and proceeded to the villa of my fostering patron. 
I reached it in good time; was presented to his amiable lady; and, 
shortly after, walked with ‘mine host to a small summer-house, which 
commanded a most agreeable view of . the country, where I began, with 
faltering tongue, to read my production. 

I saw that the effect it produced was not disheartening. My auditor 
smiled, and sometimes laughed ; but it struck me that his attention was 
somewhat too exclusively fixed upon the part which, in case the piece 
should be accepted, was intended for himself: indeed, my apprehensions 
of his peculiar partiality for this character were completely realized 
when, after a little hesitation, he suggested the introduction of two or 
three jokes—“ hits,” I recollect he called them—into the speeches of 
that personage, the said “ hits” being to be taken out of the parts which 
were intended for other actors. 

Suffice it here to say, since the events of this day had a great share 
in shaping the pursuits of the rest of my life, that I was quite satisfied 
with the reception of my bantling, not only from the manner of my host, 
but from what he said upon the subject to his better half, and still more 
from the announcement of his determination to take it over the very next 
day to Melina-place, where Mr. Colman then resided. 

To me this was perfect happiness. I enjoyed the air and the sunshine, 
and the dinner, and the wine, and the conversation, which, as the party 
was subsequently increased to six, became extremely agreeable and ani- 
mated; and the favourable impression which had been made upon me 
at my first meeting with my new friend was even yet more improved ‘as 
L became better ac quainted with him, and found, in his observations and 
remarks, not only all the wit and drollery for which the world so justly 
gave him credit, but a depth and shrewdness to which much of the im- 
mense success with which he has been subsequently rewarded is unques- 
tionably owing. 

Having brought myself to what I call the first halting-place of my 
career, I shall reserve for to-morrow’s task the record of occurrences 
which immediately followed this very agreeable beginning of my literary 
life, for so it must be considered. ‘Lincoln’s-inn was fast disappearing 
in the distance; and I resolved that, next day, while my drama was 
undergoing the Colmanic ordeal in St. George’s-fields, I would make 
such an appeal to my mother as might terminate my suspense, and cut 
the Gordian knot of all my difficulties. 


(To be. contanued.) 
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THE SQUIRE OF OLD ENGLAND, 


L was last year enjoying the diversion of shooting at ———~, in the 
county of » when the tenant upon whose farm we were sporting 
came up to pay his respects to his landlord. He hoped Squire 
found plenty of birds; his every response to my friend’s many inquiries 
was emphasized by the same distinction. I had scarcely heard.the title 
so applied for these forty years: and, to say the truth, I was pleased to 
hear it, for it brought back the memory of old times; and moreover, 
there. is no better name for the English country gentleman, however it 
is fallen into disuse, or into misuse—it is, as it were, his natural appe-. 
lation. Mark me!—the Squire is not the Esquire. No, no! There is 
as much difference as there is between the man of landed estate, joying 
in. his possessions—hearty, hale, and plain in disposition, health, and 
manners,—and the shopkeeper, just getting above his trade—care-worn, 
stiff, methodical, and business-like, even in his newly-assumed refine- 
ments. Every one of the latter race is welcome to all the proud delight 
of reading himself Esq. on the backs of his letters, and so to be written 
in avy bond, quittance, or obligation; but Squire belongs to quite 
another guess sort of person, as we countrymen say. 

Nor am I a whit more. willing to allow this earliest and first of titles 
appertaining to a natural aristocracy, to belong to some to whom it has 
been of late in another sense applied,—to your mere sporting man, 
(not sportsman, observe; for there is a wide difference,)—to him of 
Melton Mowbray, who hunts his pack of fox-hounds, gallops straight 
across a strong country in search of a steeple to win a bet, or rides 
matches against time for, the same honest and honourable purpose. He 
is too nearly allied to the Greeks ; from whom if he be not descended, to 
whom he descends.. My Squire is genuine English. And since I have 
told you what he is not, I will tell you what he is. Yet, still a little 
more of what he is not; since the Squire of the novelists was not quite 
what he is, or ought to be. My Squire does not run against time, but 
goes with it ; for squires are not privileged to stand still, any more than 
any other of God’s creations. 

Fielding and Goldsmith—the one of whom saw little, the other 
nothing at all, of country gentlemen—have succeeded in impressing all 
generations after them, by the easy extravagance of their portraitures, 
rather than by a just accordance with nature, that their Western and 
Lumpkin were generalizations. Colley Cibber, in his Wronghead and 
Squire Richard, had enlarged a little the sphere of action vouchsafed by 
his successors to the man of landed property, without increasing his 
quantum of understanding. Hence our notions of the Squire of those 
days grew almost into a belief that he was a strong, vulgar brute, born 
to devour the fruits of the earth, and destroy foxes, hares, and par- 
tridges,—to hunt and shoot till he was weary,—eat, drink, and roar till 
he was stupid,—and sleep till power and appetite for his boisterous and 
animal pleasures were renewed,—and that such, with small intervals to 
enact the tyranny of the Justice, was the daily course of his life, cha- 
racter, and behaviour. There has been a good deal of deviation from 
this ancient modelling of the landed gentleman in the modern writers of 
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our imaginative domestic history; but the mind clings to the vigorous 
originals—the harsh, but broad and deep lines remain almost inefface- 
able. Nor is it an easy task to fancy a squire of bygone days other 
than Squire Western: so the whole ear of aro ae + rankly abused. 
The writers in and magazines, when they designate their 
idol “ the Sau? pr Aw ordre in their descriptions of hard runs, and 
harder matches, are no less at fault; and sorry am I to inculpate so 
ingenious a gentleman as the lively author of the sporting papere in the 
“ Quarterly” in the same charge of perverting our estimate of one of 
the wholesomest and best of the dramatis persone of real English life; 
but he, too, having taken up the cry, must beh We whi off the false 
scent. Let me show you the Squire of England in the double meaning 
of the phrase, (for, thank God and a good constitution, he still exists 5 
and [ will match him against all England—against all the world. 

Picture to thyself, reader, a man of six feet—sinewy, vigorous, and 
active enough to show you at a glance that Nature gave ‘him strength of 
body, and energy of mind to use it. His carriage is erect and lofty, as 
who should say, “I am a man of God’s own making, free to think ‘al 
act for myself, ‘and fearing the face neither of king nor kaiser.” Li- 
berty, independence, a frank and joyous spirit, ‘are seen in his every 
movement, yet with a kind and gentle courtesy, that would willingly 
offer no man offence or injury. His countenance is the index of his 
free and gallant soul; health and exercise glow in his ruddy com- 
plexion ; his fair, smooth, and open forehead, deiaiaied by a wrinkle, 
his quick and spirited eye, and the smile that dimples the corners of his 
lips when he speaks, declare the inexhaustible good-humour and love of 
his kind that fill his whole heart. Everything speaks a natural gentle- 
man; by which is meant one endowed from birth with the benignity 
which is the true foundation of fine manners, with good sense to direct 
its exercise, and with the instinctive ease which bestows the grace of 
deportment that belongs only to a perfect freedom from every sort of 
affectation —Go with me one step farther, and imagine him to have lived 
with the finest spirits of his day; to have had fortune and judgment 
enough to gather round him the patriot, the literate, the scientific, and 
the man of simple, honest integrity and skill in his calling ;—to have 
exchanged thought for thought, and heart for heart, with these lights of 
his age and country ; imagine such a man in his eightieth year, yet en- 
joying the wholesome strength of a naturally strong constitution, con- 
stantly purified by the air of “ the hour of prime,” confirmed by days 
of exercise and temperance and nights of sound sleep, and you see the 
Squire, not of my dreams, but such as God and his own life have 
moulded him. 

Agriculture is the art proper to the gentleman of landed estate. “To 
till the earth, and to subdue it,” is a command doubled upon him, 
through the place where his Maker has planted him, and the pos- 
sessions bestowed upon him. And it chanced that the Squire came ito 
life at a period when all the knowledge attached to it was of practice, 
and the proud name of “ Science” had not yet been found amongst its 
additions. A farmer was then a farmer, and nothing else. His philosophy 
reached no further than that of Shakspeare’s Corin. He knew that 
“ good pastures make fat sheep,” and little besides. But it happened, 
and it was amongst the best gifts of his fortune, that the pastures which 
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fell to the Squire were not good, and so he turned himself to make them 


better: in a word, he could not obtain five ings an acre for his land, 
and so he thought he would e’en farm it him With the following 
of the art came the love of the art. He had also the generous passion 
for “ 


venerie ”’ or a Sree ing in all its branches, which 
makes the pleasure of a country life. He kept hounds, and he bred 
pointers. You may view him in his own hall, in his pride of pastime, 
surrounded by three of his silver-coated favourites, drawn to the life by 
the hand of Gainsborough,—tall and manly and beautiful as Meleager 
in the flush of youth and exercise. Mark the ease of the transition. 
He became enamoured of his pursuits; he perceived the large field of 
improvement that lay before him. His domain was vast; but it was of 
the poorest. He set himself to work only the more earnestly. Farming, 
planting, building—these were the studies, the employment, the charm 
of his existence. And mark, too, how he has been rewarded. He saw 
the sun rise every morning that he passed im the country, and he was 
out of it as seldom as possible. He was on horseback in his fields or 
in his rising woods,—he conversed familiarly with his dependents,—he 
learned their wants and their desires,—he found the characteristics of 
his followers. His maxim was, “ to live and let live ;”’ and their habits 
soon came to be to love him as a patriarch. He attended to every sug- 
gestion—tried every promising experiment. Once a year, he opened his 
hall and his fields to the country at large. He promulgated his disco- 
veries and his failures, and England—nay, the world—partook the be- 
nefit. Regard, I pray you, the principle. He achieved all this, because 
he knew his place, and he took it. He turned his natural gifts and his 
acquired fortune to their true intents ; he did “ his duty in that state of 
life to which it had pleased God to call him.” 

I wish you could have seen him presiding in his own magnificent hall 
in these days,—not days of joy and gladness only, but of moral and 
intellectual advancement—surrounded by princes and nobles, and by 
that noblest work of God—by honest men. Such was his state, and 
this was its description :—‘“ To prosecute with such advantage any pur- 
suit to such a period; to enjoy so long a duration of uninterrupted 
health ; to see the patrimony of his ancestors improved beyond all pos- 
sible computation ; to know that from his example, his spirit, his skill, 
and his encouragement, not alone his own estate, not the county where 
he lives, not the country itself only, but every civilized nation on the 
face of the globe, may be said to owe some portion of obligation to his 
endeavours ; to be able to assemble the curious, the scientific, and the 
eminent in vast numbers around him; to hear his just praises spoken 
from the lips, not only of men distinguished in arts, in arms, and in 
letters, bat of princes, both of his own and foreign lands ;—all these 
together form an aggregate of fortune that attends but a very few among 
those who are born and die.” 

Again I say mark how he has been rewarded. He has reached the 
age of eighty: he never had the gout in his life, and scarcely a day’s 
illness. My last visit to him was towards the close of the year, and in 
the coarsest weather. He came to breakfast at nine o’clock, with his 
letters written, and his business for the day done and completed. Soon 
after ten, the assembled before the house, and off we started for a 
battue in his . The Squire led, in a small four-wheeled double 
chaise ; with him were one or two of his guests, and his eldest boy, ten 
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years old, equipped like a sportsman, with a tiny gun, made to fit; and 
well had the boy already learned its use. The train followed. We did 
not pass a coppice, not an enclosure, no, nor searcely a tree, but they 
called forth some curious illustration ; for everything had been formed, 
created by him. He was himself even a more delightful illustration of 
Burke's garrulity of age, “ which loves to diffuse itself in discourse ; ” 
but then it was such discourse!—the honest experience of a life ‘of 
eighty wivters and summers, scarcely one hour of which had been 
wasted, for it had been a life of action. I may truly say I learned more 
of planting and pruning—of husbandry and pasturage—of sheep and 
cattle—of the art of improving rural industry into rural wealth and 
contentedness—than during the greater portion of my whole life ; for 
here the practice was made visible. I had theorized, heaven knows how 
much; but here was the living, palpable effect,—a paradise formed out 
of a waste; magnificent woods; corn-fields like gardens ; farms to 
invite the man of skill and capital, and still further to enrich him; 
cottages where that love of order which commands the comfort of the 
inmates reigned over all. The Squire’s talk, however, was not “ alway 
of bullocks.”” Men—men in the proudest sense of the word—men en- 
nobled by their deeds—had been his friends, companions, and guests 
from his youth upwards. Princes, statesmen, and men of science had 
traversed the same paths; and no small share of curious personal and 
political anecdote peopled, as it were, with figures his landscape-conver- 
sation. Yet still its greatest charm was its truth. It was so hearty, 
you could not challenge with a doubt a single particle: indeed, the first 
object, if that which flowed so spontaneously could be said to be born 
of any other motive, was to amuse his friend; the second, but perhaps 
more than equal intention, was to impress his principles, his views, his 
pursuits, his amusements, and, above all, his benignity and the love of 
rural affairs and diversions, deep into his little heir and successor’s 
heart. 

But the battue /—I am not overfond of a battue: it is not English— 
it is not fair sporting, which is the instinct of animals and the skill of 
man put into open conflict. In a battue, the poor tame creatures are herded 
for slaughter, driven into a corner by a mob; the shooting is for the 
stick, as it is technically phrased—not for the pleasure, but the pride of 
the murderer of hecatombs. Yet there is, it cannot be denied, a multi- 
tudinous delight in the array, the perpetual firing, the hurry, the heaps 
of hares, rabbits, pheasants, ‘woodcocks, partridges,—nay, even in the 
danger, an excitation, second only to the gregarious gratification of fox- 
hunting, which senpente to “the total absence of all thought and re- 
flection,” an equally good definition of sport and courage. My quieter 
taste leads me, | own, to plain partridge-shooting. Pursuing this diver- 
sion, | can compare the subtle instincts of the dog and the bird, and put 
my own skill to the test. I can admire the ever-changing face of Nature 
at every step—the shifting screens of hill, and wood, and water, and 
valley, ‘and find intervals for praise and thanksgiving to the great 
Maker of all things; and so, like old Izaak Walton, I can exalt and 
translate my div ersion into “ the contemplative man’s recreation.” 

But once again, to the battue.—At the side of the covert waited four 
keepers, in their livery of green plush coats, scarlet waistcoats, and gold- 
laced hats, men of mould and stature, thew and sinew. One of them, 


the Squire whispered me, had fought with the first of English pugilists, 
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and beat him. Finer fellows I never beheld, “ rough and hardy, bold 
and free,”’ but always respectful, in despite of their eagernéss for the 
and the equality it rarely fails to produce. A covered waggon 
attended for the game. Every sportsman was attended by a village-boy, 
to gather up the slain, and notch his shots. There were seryants with 
horses and second guns, the whole muster somewhat exceeding forty, 
not the least interesting figure in the group being the gallant Lord 
at eighty-six !—-the conqueror in many a field of glory. 

The Squire gives the order to set on, accompanied with the cautionary 
disclaimer, not absolutely needless, when there are fifteen guns, thirteen 
of them double-barrels, and no one stops for another’s charging—* I 
answer for no man’s life.” | . 

The advance is scarcely begun before the first shot is heard, to which 
there succeeded an incessant rattle, enlivened with the stimulating 
awakeners of ‘* Cock,’ “ Hare,” “ Rabbit,” ‘“ Hareback,” from the 
keepers, and the eternal “‘ Hi-hi, hi-hi,”’ from the sportsmen, to give 
notice of their whereabout to each other—almost the only chance of 
safety—and the flushing of pheasants, the rush of dogs, and the dashing 
of the beaters through the covert. Even down to his retriever, the 
Squire is superior. A pheasant is winged—“ Let out Nelson,” and 
away trots the tall stately Newfoundlander, milk-white, the conscious- 
ness of power discoverable in his every movement. In a few seconds, 
he scents the wounded. bird—darts forward—tracks it With the certainty 
of instinct—plunges upon it—lifts it from the ground like a straw— 
tosses his head into the air—and walks, like a conqueror, majestically 
back towards the lad who leads him. I have followed the sport now 
for the best part of fifty years, and it is almost the pleasure of my dotage. 
Heaven knows, I have little of sentimentalism, but I never see a phea- 
sant rise in the glory of his bright and burnished plumage, never hear 
the crow extorted from him by surprise or fear, never see him struck, 
his swift passage stopped, his out-stretched neck relax and drop from 
the line of his flight—I never watch his heavy descent from bough to 
bough till he falls upon the green earth from which he so lately sprung 
in all the pride of his exceeding beauty, without a shadow coming over 
me; and I mourn with the melancholy Jaques, that 

“* We are mere usurpers, tyrants, (and what's worse ?) 
To fright the animals and kill them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place.” 


But the merry “ hi-hi,” and not “ the sad heigho” is the cry, and on 
we go— ; 

“ Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough brush, thorough briar, 

Over park, over pale, ° 

till the morning (alias the day) closes. Reader, if you follow the sport, 
and, like many a modern, court the arts which not only help him 
through wet days, but teach him how to look at the face of nature and 
to love her like her true worshipper, you will doubtless have regarded 
with a sportsman’s eye, the fine old engraving of the Duke of Newcastle 
returning from shooting. There sits the fine old gentleman upon his 
sturdy pony, the keepers, dogs, and game in a picturesque assortment, 
strewing the foreground. If you have not been among the chosen, and 
have never rejoiced in the multitudirious slaughter of a modern battue, 


you must have envied the heap of dead birds and animals by which the 
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painter doubtless intended to compliment the skill and the rural dominion 
of the said Duke. No doubt you have felt all this; but go with the 
Squire to the larder built in the cool security of a plantation adjoining 
the mansion—view from five hundred to a thousand. afd sometimes 
more than a thousand, head of various game* suspended in the nicest 
order, the prey of one single day, and you will indeed marvel at ‘the 
scope of covert, and the protection which can rear such prodigious num 
bers of the fere natura, for the sport of ‘one inan and his friends! Yet 
this is but one day in three in every week, yielding the same diversior, 
from November to February, when covert-shooting begins and ends 
at ******* and he has made tt all. 

And now come the hours when the change from the manners of the 
olden time is most to be observed, most perhaps to be lauded. The 
party assembles for dinner—not in the rush-strewn hall, littered likewise 
with hounds, hung round with antlers, bows, and otter-spears, and at- 
tended by grooms and falconers—but in the noble saloon, adorned with 
the works of the finest masters, perpetuating the triumphs of art, the 
achievements of heroes, and the identity of ancestors. The gentleman 
displaces the sportsman, and he who was foremost in the rougher exer- 
cises of the morning often outvies his rivals in the refinements of the 
evening. Here, too, “store of ladies’’—not the animal automatons, 
workers of tent-stitch, manufacturers of pies and pickles, wives 

“ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 
such as are seen in our ancient pictures, patting a pet lamb, _— 
at a rose, or leering over a lap-dog—but graceful beings, elegant an 
polished alike in mind and manners, imaginative, informed, gay, and 
accomplished, fitted and fashioned for the society of men of the court 


and of the world. Restraint is banished, because familiarity is impossible ; 
discourse is airy and excursive, because benignity is the motive, and 
courtesy the end. All take, because all know, their place ; ability enjoys 
its admiration, and mediocrity its ease and amusement; the table no 


longer 


“ Groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin, stretch'd immense 
From side to side,” 
but the palate is solicited by viands which tempt not more by their va- 
riety than by the inventive elegance with which they are prepared and 
served. Trenchers and flaggons and tankards are displaced by the 
rich and infinite diversities of plate, porcelain, and glass, while the sto- 
ried epergne, the art of which Benvenuto Cellirii himself might applaud, 
beguiles our memory of the season by offering the beauty and the 
fragrance of the spring flowers,*or the luxury of the summer and au- 
tumnal fruits, which the brilliant mirror at its foot reflects and multiplies. 
The wines of France and Spain, Portugal and Germany, enliven the tepast, 
and elevate, but no longer madden or stupify, the spirits of the guests. 
“ Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn, 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years; and now his honest front 

* At Somerleye, in Hampshire, whilome the seat of Henry Baring, Esq., upwards 
of five, or I think six, thousand head of game and rabbits were killed in one week, 
during a visit made to that gentleman by the Prince of Esterhazy. Three hundred 
and sixty-five pheasants were also killed in one day at the same place. Sir Ricbaré . 
Sutton, of Norfolk, killed from his own guns, non Sad a and forty-two partridge, 
on the 2nd of September, 1833, Such is modern sporting! 
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Flames in the light refulgent, not afraid 

Even with the vineyard’s best produce to vie.” 
For the Squire is as proud of his beer as of the other products of his 
estate, and will often invite his guests to pledge him in his own growth 
and his own brewage, which, clear as amber, mantles in the glass, as 
if in honour of his recommendation. He is alike and justly proud that 
he grows twenty coombs of barley per acre, and brews the best ale in the 
county. They are a part of his triumphs over a meagre soil and an 
ordinary beverage. The dessert which follows is the produce of acres 
enough for a farm, and of a circuit of walls and houses ample enough 
for the site of a village. Thus he glories in demonstrating the power 
that surrounds him at home, upon his own estate and his own domain— 
the proper empire of a country gentleman. 

The repast is over, and the servants are ae It has been the Squire’s 
fate to be twice married. He is surrounded by children and grand- 
children, the adult offspring of his first engagement. The door opens, 
and in rush four boys, lovely and fair as the Cupids of Guido, (this is 
no fiction) and a tottering little darling of the softer sex. I have never 
seen such a sight—TI have never so felt such a sight as the crowding of 
these fellows to their father’s side and into his bosom, The contrast, 
yet the affection! Like everything else about him, it tells of union and 
of sincerity; of the patriarchal bond that links all together. The 
almost infant girl, her soft flaxen locks bound back with little azure 
bows, toddles to her lady-mother—is caressed and placed upon the 
table—surveys the party to discover her father, and towards him she 
waddles, lisping his name at every step, till she clasps her little arms 
round his neck. ‘ O! who would not be a father!” 

Such scenes may be deemed childish as they are common; but here, 
I say again, they are emblems of the patriarchal sentiment and connexion 
that reign over all, and form the very genius loct. I have seen as much of 
splendour, as much of luxury, perhaps more of both elsewhere, but I have 
never felt the same affection, the same heartiness endear and jassure the 
reality of the enjoyment. That reception which comes of politeness, 
courtesy, urbanity, kindness, in other houses, is in the Squire’s the very 
soul of friendly welcome and paternal protection. The stranger imme- 
diately catches the inspiration, for he cannot but perceive that the heart 
is concerned in everything. One of the days of my visit was the birth- 
day of one of the children. It was celebrated by a ball given to the 
domestics ; there were almost a hundred. The parlour guests descended 
amongst them, and it was delightful to see the Squire take out the 
charming Lady ***** ******, and move down thirty couples with the 
of the olden time—the octogenarian dancing with the gallantry of 
and the spirit of youth on the birth-day of his boy of five years old! It 
is impossible to describe the effect. Never again shall I behold joy so 
tempered with respect and love as in that mixed assembly of the noble 
and the dependent. 

The Squire has taken an active part in politics, for he has been the 
firm and consistent friend of civil and religious liberty from his very 
entrance upon man’s estate, from the very dawnings of his understand- 
ing and his reason. He was never a bookish man, but he was not without 
a knowledge of the history of his country, or the principles of the con- 
stitution, and he determined zealously to assert them. It was natural 
that such a man should be chosen, repeatedly chosen, “ Knight of the 
x 2 
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Shire ;” and it is recorded of him that he delivered a county address, 
like a true country gentleman, in buck-skin breeches and boots—that 
‘he never asked a favour of a Minister—never darkened his conscience 
by an interested vote in Parliament, or a vote against the liberties of his 
country—never soiled his additions by court subserviency. He is indeed 
often heard to express his wonder that gentlemen, men of rank in the 
realm, and who might be of real estimation and importance upon their 
own estates, should wear away a life of etiquette and insignificancy in 
the offices of a Bed Chamber Lord or a Royal Chamberlain—mere bub- 
bles in the heat and effervescence of the ocean of party, or poor players 
in the pageant of state. Worldliness and court-intrigue are alike alien 
to his free nature. 

I have reserved for the last place the strongest characteristic of his 
mind—that which exalts and dignifies, while it softens and harmonizes 
his pride of place and fortune. He feels, with a devout fervour—a piety 
of heart, which every upward glance towards the great canopy of heaven, 
every survey of the prospects his taste has raised and adorned, confirms, 
a profound thankfulness to the Great Being who has thus gifted him to 
benefit his fellow-creatures, and thus truly to enjoy his fortune. There 
is scarcely an hour in the day that he does not express this sense of the 
exceeding blessing; and on the Sabbath he is never absent from the 
worship of God in his own parish church—an example of sincere and 
rational piety. His village is a scene of industry, comfort, and con- 
tentedness. His sweet Lady daily superintends the instruction of the 
young; while her husband cares for the habitations, the gardens, and 
also for the employment of the adult, and the provision for the aged. 
He maintains that mother earth will, in all cases, repay the rightly- 
directed efforts of her children; and his affluent tenantry, his finely- 
cultivated farms, his cheerful labourers, his noble animals, in a word, 
the abundance that shines and increases around him, justify this sound 
and wholesome doctrine. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shadow out, not only what ought to be, 
but what are the distinctions of the Squire of modern from him of olden 
days, since arms have yielded to arts. Here is typified, under a not 
unreal existence, what constitutes the first duty of a landed proprietor 
—THE LOVE or Home, and all which it inherits,—the pursuit and exalt- 
ation of agriculture,—the adorning of an estate,—the supervision and 
advancement of the fortunes of tenants and dependents,—the noble 
hospitality,—the generous sports,—the social intercourse,—the love and 
patronage of literature and art,—the distinguished political integrity,— 
and, above all, the proper estimation of all these goods, that make up 
the catalogue of the superiorities of English character. All these are, 
even “ in the weakness of these latter times,” now found in the Squires 
of Old England, according to their degrees of standing, wealth, and 
intellect. Should it be thought that my portrait is gigantic and power- 
ful beyond nature, [ have not only the excuse of inculcating, for the 
imitation of all those whom it may concern, a possible perfection, but 
the satisfaction of being able to produce a living model, whom, ending 
as I began my paper, for he has rejected all loftier additions, I shall 
especially designate by the title of 

“ THE SQUIRE.” 
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; THE INFERNAL MARRIAGE, 
BY DISRAELI THE YOUNGER, AUTHOR OF “‘ IXION IN HEAVEN.” 





“* Proserpine was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. Pluto, the God of H 
became enamoured of her. His addresses were favoured by her father, but o 
by Ceres. Under these circumstances, he surprised her on the plains of Enna, and 
carried her off in his chariot,’ &c. &c.—Vide Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 


I. 


Ir was clearly a runaway match—never indeed was such a sublime 
elopement. The four horses were coal-black, with blood-red manes and 
tails; and they were shod with rubies. They were harnessed to a 
basaltic car by a single rein of flame. Waving his double-pronged 
trident in the air, the God struck the blue breast of Cyane, and the 
waters instantly parted. In rushed the wild chariot, the pale and insen- 
sible Proserpine clinging to the breast of her grim lover. 

Through the depths of the hitherto unfathomed lake, the infernal 
steeds held their breathless course. The car jolted against its. bed. 
“Save me!” exclaimed the future Queen of Hades, and she clung 
with renewed energy to the bosom of the dark bridegroom. The earth 
opened ; they’entered the kingdom of the Gnomes. Here Pluto was 
popular. The lurid populace gave him a loud shout. The chariot 
whirled along through shadowy cities, and by dim highways, swarming 
with a busy race of shades. 

“Ye flowery meads of Enna!’ exclaimed the terrified Proserpine ; 
“shall I never view you again? What an execrable climate !” 

“ Here, however, in-door nature is charming,’’ responded Pluto. 
“Tis a great nation of manufacturers. You are better, I hope, my 
ren eng The passage of the water is never very agreeable, especially 
to ladies.”” 

*. © And which is our next stage ?”? inquired Proserpine. 

“ The centre of earth,” replied Pluto. “ Travelling is so much im- 
proved, that at this rate we shall reach Hades before night.” 

** Alas!” exclaimed Proserpine, “ is not this night ?”’ 

“ You are not unhappy, my Proserpine ?” 

“ Beloved of my heart, I have given up everything for you; I don’t 
repent, but I am thinking of my mother.”’ 

“ Time will pacify the Lady Ceres. What is done cannot be undone. 
In the winter, when a residence among us is even desirable, I should not 
be surprised were she to pay us a visit.”’ 

“‘ Her prejudices are so strong,’? murmured the bride. “ Oh! my 
Pluto, I hope your family will be kind to me.” 

_“ Who could be unkind to Proserpine? Ours is a very domestic 
circle. I can assure you that everything is so well ordered among us, 
that I have no recollection of a domestic broil.” 

“* But marriage is such a revolution in a bachelor’s establishment,” 
replied Proserpine, despondingly. “‘ To tell you the truth, too, I am half- 
frightened at the thought of the Furies. I have heard that their 
tempers are so very violent.” 

“ They mean well ; their feelings are strong, but their hearts are in 


- 
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the right place. I flatter myself you will like my nieces, the Parce, 
They are very accomplished, and great favourites among the men.” 

“ Indeed 19 , 

“ Oh! quite irresistible.” 

“ My heart misgives me, I wish you had at least paid them the 
compliment of apprising them of our marriage.” 

“Cheer up. For myself, I have none but prenenns anticipations, | 
long to be at home, once more by my own fire-side, and patting my 
faithful Cerberus.” 

“ T think I shall like Cerberus—I am fond of dogs.” 

“ T am sure you will. He is the most faithful creature in the world.” 

** Is he very fierce ?” 

“ Not if he takes a fancy to you; and who can help taking a fancy 
to Proserpine ? ”’ 

* Ah! my Pluto, you are in love.” ° 


Il. 


“ Is this Hades ?”? inquired Proserpine. 

An avenue of colossal bulls, sculptured in basalt, and breathing living 
flame, led to gates of brass, adorned with friezes of rubies, representing 
the wars and discomfiture of the Titans. A crimson cloud concealed 
the height of the immense portal, and on either side hovered o’er the 
extending walls of the city; a watch-tower or a battlement occasionally 
flashing forth, and forcing their forms through the lurid obscurity. 

*€ Queen of Hades! welcome to your capital !’’ exclaimed Pluto. 

The Monarch rose in his car, and whirled a javelin at the gates. 
There was an awful clang; and then a still more terrible growl. 

“ My faithful Cerberus!” exclaimed the King. 

The portals flew open, and revealed the gigantic form of the celebrated 
watch-dog of Hell. It completely filled their wide expanse. Who 
but Pluto could haye viewed without horror that enormous body covered 
with shaggy spikes, those frightful paws clothed with claws of steel, 
that tail like a boa constrictor, those fiery eyes that blazed like the blood- 
red lamps in a pharos, and those three forky tongues, round each of 
which were entwined a vigorous family of green rattlesnakes! 

“ Ah! Cerby! Cerby!”? exclaimed Pluto; “ my fond and faithful 
Cerby !” 

Piocbrpine screamed as the animal gambolled up to the side of the 
chariot, and held out its paw to its master, Then licking the royal palm 
with its three tongues at once, it renewed its station with a wag of its 
tail, that raised such a cloud of dust that for a few minutes nothing was 
perceptible. 

“ The monster!” exclaimed Proserpine, 

“ My love!” exclaimed Pluto, with astonishment. 

** The hideous brute!” 

“« My dear!” exclaimed Pluto. 

“ He shall never touch me.” 

** Proserpine !”’ 

* Don’t touch me with that hand. You never shall touch me, if you 
allow that disgusting animal to lick your hand.” 

** I beg to inform you that there are few beings of any kind for whom 
I have a greater esteem than that faithful and affectionate beast.” 
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“ Oh! if you like Cerberus better than me, I have no more to say,” 
exclaimed the bride, bridling up with great indignation. 

“ My Proserpine is perverse,” replied Pluto; “her memory has 
scarcely done me justice.” ! 

“‘ T am sure you said you liked Cerberus better than anything in the 
world,’? continued the Goddess, with a voice trembling with passion. 

“ T said no such thing,” rejoined Pluto, somewhat sternly. 

*T[ see how it is,” replied Proserpine with a sob, “ you are tired 
of me.” 

* My beloved!” 

* I never expected this.” 

* My child!” 

*€ Was it for this I left my mother ?” 

*€ Powers of Hades! How you can say such things ! ” 

*€ Broke her heart ?” 

§ Proserpine | Proserpine!” 

* Gave up daylight ?” 

“ For the sake of Heaven, then, calm yourself!” 

** Sacrificed everything ? ” 

** My love! my life! my angel! what is all this ?” 

* And then to be abused for the sake of a dog!” 

* By all the shades of Hell, but this is enough to provoke even im- 
mortals. What haye I done, said, or thought, to justify such treat- 
ment ? ”” 

“Oh! me!” 

* Proserpine!” 

* Heigho !” . 

* Proserpine! Proserpine!” 

* So soon is the veil withdrawn !” 

P ** Dearest, you must be unwell. This journey has been too much 
or you.” 

“ On our very bridal day to be so treated !” 

“‘ Soul of my existence, don’t make me mad. I love you,—I adore 
you,—I have no hope, no wish, no thought but you. I swear it,—I swear 
it by my sceptre and my throne. Speak, speak to your Pluto: tell him 
all you wish, all you desire. What would you have me do?” 

“ Shoot that horrid beast.” 

* Ah! me.” 

What, you will not! 1 thought how it would be. Iam Proserpine, 
—your beloved, adored Proserpine. You have no wish, no hope, no 
thought, but for me! I have only to speak, and what I desire will be 
instantly done! And I do speak,—I tell you my wish,—I express to 
you my desire,—and I am instantly refused! And what haye I re~ 
quested? Is it such a mighty favour? Is it anything unreasonable ? 
Is there, indeed, in my entreaty anything so vastly out of the way? The 
death of a dog, a disgusting animal, which has already shaken my nerves 
to pieces ;—and if ever—(here she hid her face in his breast)—if ever 
that event should occur, which both must desire, my Pluto, I am sure 
the very sight of that horrible beast will—I dare not say what it will do,” 

Am very puzzled. 

** Indeed, my Proserpine, it is not in my power to t your request ; 
for Cerberus is inanortal, like mnnieent . vies 
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“* Me! miserable!” 

“ Some arrangement, however, may be made to keep < out of your 
siglit and hearing. I can banish him.” 

“ Can you, indeed! Oh! banish him, my Pluto! pray haat him! 
[ never shall be happy until Cerberus is banished.”’ 

“ | will do anything you desire ; but, 1 confess to you, I have some 
misgivings. He is an invaluable watchdog ; and I fear, without his 
superintendence, the guardians of the gate will scarcely do their duty.” 

“Oh! yes: I am sure they will, my Pluto! I will ask them to—I 
will ask them myself—I will request them, as a very particular and 
sonal favour to myself, to be’ very careful indeed. And if they do thei 
duty, and I am sure they will, they shall be styled, as a reward, ‘ Proser- 
pine’s Own Guards.’ ” 

‘** A reward, indeed !’? said the enamoured monarch, as, with a sigh, 
he signed the order for the banishment of Cerberus in the form of his 
promotion to the office of Master of the royal and imperial blood-hounds, 


Ill. 


The burning waves of Phlegethon assumed a lighter hue. It was 
morning. It was the morning after the arrival of Pluto and his unex- 
pected bride. In one of the principal rooms of the palace three beautiful 
females, clothed in cerulean robes spangled with stars, and their heads 
adorned with golden crowns, were at work together. One held a distaff, 
from which the second spun; and the third wielded an enormous pair 
of adamantine shears, with which she perpetually severed the labours of 
her sisters. ‘Tall were they in stature, and beautiful in form. Very 
fair; an expression of haughty serenity pervaded their majestic coun- 
tenances. ‘Their three companions, however, though apparently of the 
same sex, were of a very different character. If women can ever be 
ugly, certainly these three ladies might put in a valid claim to that 
epithet. Their complexions were very dark and withered, and their eyes, 
though bright, were bloodshot. Scantily clothed in black garments, not 
unstained with gore, their wan and offensive forms were but slightly 
veiled, Their hands were talons; their feet cloven ; and serpents were 
wreathed round their brows instead of hair. Their restless and agitated 
carriage afforded also a not less striking contrast to the highly polished 
and aristocratic demeanour of their companions. They paced the cham- 
ber with hurried and unequal steps, and wild and uncouth gestures; 
waving, with a reckless ferocity, burning torches and whips of scorpions. 
It is hardly necessary for me to add that these were the Furies, and that 
the conversation, which I am about to report, was carried on with the 
Fates. 

** A thousand serpents!” shrieked Tisiphone. ‘‘ I will never be- 
lieve it.” 

“ Racks and flames!” squeaked Megera. ‘“ It is impossible.” 

“ Eternal torture!” moaned Alecto. “ ’Tis a lie.” 

** Not Jupiter himself should convince us!” the Furies joined in 
infernal chorus. 

“ *Tis, nevertheless, true,’’ calmly observed the beautiful Clotho. 


“ You will soon have the honour of being presented to her,” added 
the serene Lachesis. 
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And whatever we may feel,”? observed the considerate Atropos, “ I 


think, my dear girls, you had better Sunuired Tisiphone 

“ And what sort af thing is she ?” inquired Tisiphone, with a shriek. 

“ | have heard that she is very lovely,”? answered Clotho. ‘“ Indeed, 
it is impossible to account for the affair in any other way.” 

“Tis neither possible to account for, nor to’ justify it,” squeaked 
Megera. 

ls there, indeed, a Queen in Hell?”? moaned Alecto. 

“ We shall hold no more drawing-rooms,”’ said Lachesis. 

“ We will never attend hers,” said the Furies. ° 

“ You must,” replied the Fates. 

TI have no doubt she will give herself airs,”’ shrieked Tisiphone. 

** We must remember where she has been brought up, and be con- 
siderate,”’ replied Lachesis. 

“T dare say you three will get on very well with her,’’ squeaked 
Megera. ‘“ You always get on well with people.” 

** We must remember how very strange things here must appear to 
her,” observed Atropos. 

** No one can deny that there are some very disagreeable sights,’’ said 
Clotho. 

“ There is something in that,” replied Tisiphone, looking in the glass, 
and arranging her serpents ; “‘ and for my part, poor girl, | almost pity 
her, when I think she will have to visit the Harpies.”’ 


IV. 


At this moment four little pages entered the room, who, without ex- 
ception, were the mast hideous dwarfs that ever attended upon a monarch. 
They were clothed only in parti-coloured tunics, and their breasts and 
legs were quite bare. From the countenance of the first you would 
have supposed he was in a convulsion; his hands were clenched and 
his hair stood an end—this was Terror! The protruded veins of the 
second seemed ready to burst, and his rubicund visage decidedly proved 
that he had blood in his head—this was Rage! The third was of an. 
ashen colour throughout—this was Paleness! And the fourth, with a 
countenance, not without traces of beauty, was even more disgusting 
than his companions from the quantity of horrible flies, centipedes, 
snails, and other noisome, slimy, and indescribable monstrosities that 
were crawling all about his body and feeding on his decaying features. 
The name of this fourth page was Death! 

“The King and Queen!” announced the Pages. 

Pluto, during the night, had prepared Proserpine for the worst, and 
had endeavoured to persuade her that his love woukl ever compensate 
for all annoyances. She was in excellent — and in very good 
humour; therefore, though she could with difficulty stifle a scream 
when she recognised the Furies, she received the congratulations of the 
Parcee with much cordiality. 

“T have the pleasure, Proserpine, of presenting you to my family,” 
said Pluto. 

“Who, I am sure, hope to make Hades agreeable to your Majesty,” 
rejoined Clotho. The Furies uttered a suppressed sound between a 
murmur and a growl. 


“ T have ordered the chariot,” said Pluto. I propose to take the 
Queen a ride and show her some of our lions.” 

** She will, I am sure, be delighted,” said Lachesis. 

* I long to see Ixion,” said ine, 

“ The wretch!” shrieked Tisiphone. 

I cannot help thinking that he has been very unfeirly treated,” said 
Proserpine. 

“What !”? squeaked Megera. ‘ The ravisher!” 

“ Ay! it is all very well,” replied Proserpine; * but, for my part, if we 
knew the truth of that affair——” 

“Ts it possible that your Majesty can speak in such a tone of levity 
of such an offender ?” shrieked Tisiphone. 

Is it possible?” moaned Alecto. 

“Ah! you have heard only one side of the question ; but for my part, 
knowing as much of Juno as I do——” 

“The Queen of Heaven!” observed Atropos, with an intimating 

lance. 
ne The Queen of Fiddlestick!” said Proserpine, “as great a flirt as 
ever existed, with all her prudish looks.” 

The Fates and the Furies exchanged glances of astonishment and 
horror. 

** For my part,” continued Proserpine, “I make it a rule to support 
the weaker side, and nothing will ever persuade me that Ixion is not a 
victim and a pitiable one.”’ 

“Well! men generally have the best of it in these affairs,” said 
Lachesis, with a forced smile. 

** Juno ought to be ashamed of herself,” said Proserpine. “ Had I 
been in her situation, they should have tied me to a wheel first. At any 
rate they ought to have punished him in Heaven. I have no idea of 
those people sending every mauvais sujet to Hell.” 

** But what shall we do?” inquired Pluto, who wished to turn the 
conversation, 

* Shall we turn out a sinner and hunt him for her Majesty's diver- 
sion?” suggested Tisiphone, flanking her serpents. 

* Nothing of the kind will ever divert me,” said Pr ine; “for I 
have no hesitation in saying, that I do not at all approve of these eternal 
punishments, or, indeed, of any punishment whatever.” 

* The heretic !”? whispered Tisiphone to Megeera. Alecto moaned. 

“‘It might be more interesting to her Majesty,” said Atropos, “ to 
witness some of those extraordinary instances of predestined misery with 
which Hades abounds. Shall we visit C2dipus ?” 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Proserpine. “ For myself, I willingly 
confess that Torture disgusts and Destiny puzzles me.” 

The Fates and the Furies all alike started. 

“TI do not understand this riddle of Destiny,” continued the young 
Queen. “If you, Parce, have predestined that a man should commit a 
crime, it appears to me very unjust that you should afterwards call upon 
the Furies to punish him for its commission.” 

“ But man is a free agent,” observed Lachesis, in as mild a tone as 
she could command. 


“* Then what becomes of Destiny?” replied Proserpine. 
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“Destiny is eternal and irresistible,” rng Clotho. “All is or- 
dained ; but man is, nevertheless, master of his own actions.” 

*¢T do not understand that,” said Pr ine. 

“Tt is not meant to be anderseeail,” palh’ Ateopod > *but you must 
nevertheless believe it.’’ 

“T make it a rule only to believe what I understand,” replied Proser- 

e. 
“It appears,” said Lachesis, with a blended glance of contempt and 
vengeance, ** that your Majesty, though a goddess, is an Atheist.” 

* As for that, anybody may call me just what they please, provided 
they do nothing else. As long as I am not tied to a wheel or whip 
with scorpions for speaking my mind, I shall be as tolerant of the h 
and acts of others, as I expect them to be tolerant of mine. me, 
Pluto, I am sure that the chariot must be ready!” 

So saying, her Majesty took the arm of her spouse, and with a 
haughty curtesy, left the apartment. 

** Did you ever!’’ shrieked Tisiphone, as the door closed. 

* No! never!” squeaked Mopere- 

“Never! never!’? moaned Alecto. 

* She must understand what she believes, must she?” said Lachesis, 
scarcely less irritated. 

“ T never heard such nonsense,” said Clotho. 

“What next!” said A , 

“ Disgusted with Torture !” exclaimed the Furies. 

“ Puzzled with Destiny!” said the Fates. 


V. 


It was the third ‘morning after the Infernal Marriage ; the slumbering 
Prdserpine reposed in the arms of the snoring Pluto. There was a loud 
2 at the chamber-door. Pluto jumped up in the middle of a 

am. * 

“ My life, what is the matter?” exclaimed Proserpine. 

The knocking was repeated and increased. There was also a loud 
shout of Treason, Murder, and Fire! 

* What is the matter?” exclaimed the God, jumping out of bed, and 
seizing his trident. ‘‘ Who is there ?” 

* Your pages, your faithful pages! Treason! treason! For the 
sake of hell open the door. Murder, fire, treason !’? 

* Enter!” said Pluto, as the door was unlocked. 

And Terror and Rage entered. 

* You frightful things, get out of the room!” cried Proserpine. 

“ A moment, my angel!” said Pluto, “ a single moment. Be not 
alarmed, my best love—I pray you be not alarmed. Well, imps, why 
am I disturbed ?” 

“Oh!” said Terror. Rage could not speak, but gnashed his teeth, 
and stamped his feet. 

* Q-o-o-h !” repeated Terror. 

* Speak, cursed imps!” cried the enraged Pluto; and he raised his 
arm. 
“Aman! a man!” cried Terror. ‘* Treason, treason!—a man! a 
man !” 

* What man ?” said Pluto, in a rage. 
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** A man, a live man has entered Hell !” 

“You don’t say so?” said Proserpine: “a man,a live man! Let 
me see him immediately.” | ' 

* Where is he ?” said Pluto; “ what is he doing?” 

“He is here, there, and everywhere! asking for your wife, and sing- 
ing like anything.” , 

*€ Proserpine !” said Pluto, reproachfully ; but, to do the God justice, 
he was more astounded than jealous. 

“ T am sure I shall be delighted to see him; it is so long since I have 
seen a live man,” said Proserpine. ‘“‘ Who can he be? A man, anda 
live man! How delightful ! It must be a messenger from my mother,” 

“ But how came he here ?” 

* Ah! how came he here ?” echoed Terror. 

** No time must be lost,” exclaimed Pluto, scrambling on his robe. 
“ Seize him, and bring him into the Council Chamber. My charming 
Proserpine, excuse me for a moment.”’ 

** Not at all, I will accompany you.” 

** But, my love, my sweetest, my own, this is business; these are 
affairs of state. The Council Chamber is not a place for you.” 

“ And why not?” said Proserpine; “ I have no idea of ever leaving 
you fora moment. Why not for me as well as for the Fates and the 
Furies? Am I not Queen? I have no idea of such nonsense!” 

“* My love!” said the deprecating husband. 

“You don’t go without me,” said the imperious wife, seizing his 
robe. 

**T must,” said Pluto. 

“Then you shall never return,” said Proserpine. 

** Enchantress! be reasonable.” 

“* I never was, and I never will be,” replied the Goddess. 

“‘ Treason! treason!’ screamed Terror. 

** My love, I must go.” | 

** Pluto,” said Proserpine, ‘‘ understand me once for all, I will not be 
contradicted.”’ 

Rage stamped his foot. 

** Proserpine, understand me once for all,—it is impossible,”’ said the 
God frowning. 

“* My Pluto!” said the Queen. “ Is it my Pluto who speaks thus 
sternly tome? Is it he who, but an hour ago, a short hour ago, died 
upon my bosom in transports and stifled me with kisses? Unhappy 
woman! wretched, miserable Proserpine! Oh! my mother! my kind, 
my affectionate mother! Have I disobeyed you for this! For this have 
I deserted you! For this haye I broken your beloved heart!” She 
buried her face in the crimson counterpane, and bedewed its gorgeous 
embroidery with her fast-flowing tears. 

** Treason !”? shouted Terror. 

* Hah! hah! hah!” exclaimed the hysterical Proserpine. 

* What am I todo?” cried Pluto. “ Proserpine, my adored, my 
beloved, my enchanting Proserpine, compose yourself,—for my sake, 
compose yourself. I love you! I adore you! You know it! oh! indeed 
you know it!” 

The hysterics increased. 

“ Treason! treason!” shouted Terror. 
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_ “Hold your infernal tongue,” said Pluto. “ What do I ‘care’ for 
treason when the Queen is in this state?” He knelt by the bed-side, 
and tried to stop her mouth with kisses, and ever and anon whis 
his passion. ‘* My Proserpine, I beseech you be calm. — I will do any- 
thing you like. Come, come, then, to the Council!” : 
The hysterics ceased; the Queen clasped him in her arms, and re- 
warded him with a thousand efhbraces. Then,.jumping up, she bathed 
her swollen eyes with a beautiful cosmetic that she and her maidens had 
distilled from the flowers of Enna; and wrapping herself up in her 
shawl, descended with his Majesty, who was quite as puzzled about the 
cause of this disturbance as when he was first roused. 


VI. 


Crossing an immense covered bridge, the origin of the Bridge of Sighs 
at Venice, over the royal gardens, which consisted entirely of cypress, 
the royal pair, preceded by the pages in waiting, entered the Council 
Chamber. The~council was already assembled. On either side of a 
throne of sulphur—from which issued the four infernal rivers of Lethe, 
Phlegethon, Cocytus, and Acheron—were ranged the Eumenides and 
the Parc. Lachesis and her sisters turnéd up their noses when they 
observed Proserpine ; but the Eumenides could not stifle their fury, in 
spite of the hints of their more subdued, but not less malignant, com- 
panions. 

“ What is all this?”’ inquired Pluto. 

“ The constitution is in danger,” said the Parce in chorus. 

* Both in church and state,’? added the Furies, “ "Tis a case of 
treason and blasphemy ;” and they waved their torches and shook their 
whips with delighted anticipation of their use. 

“ Detail the circumstances,” said Pluto, waving his hand majestically 
to Lachesis, in whose good sense he had great confidence. 

“ A man—a living man—has entered your kingdom, unknown and 
unnoticed,”’ said Lachesis. 

“* By my sceptre, is it true?” said the astonished King. “ Is he 
seized ?”” ‘i 

“ The extraordinary mortal baffles our efforts,”’ said Lachesis. “ He 
bears with him a lyre, the charmed gift of Apollo, and so seducing are 
his strains, that in vain our guards advance to arrest his course; they 
immediately begin dancing, and he easily eludes their efforts. The 
general confusion is indescribable. All business is at astandstill: Ixion 
rests upon his wheel ; old Sisyphus very coolly sits down on his moun- 
tain, and his stone has fallen with a terrible plash into Acheron. In 
short, unless we are energetic, we are on the eve of a revolution.” 

“ His purpose ?”’ 

** He seeks yourself, and——her Majesty,” added Lachesis, with a sneer. 

“* Immediately announce that we will receive him.” 

The unexpected guest was not slow in acknowledging the royal sum- 
mons. A hasty treaty was drawn up; he was to enter the palace un- 
molested, on condition that he ceased playing his lyre. The Fates and 
the Furies exchanged significant glances as his approach was announced. 

The man, the live man, who had committed the unprecedented crime 
of entering Hell without a license, and the previous it of his soul 
as security for the good behaviour of his body, stood before the surprised 
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and indignant Court of Hades. Tall and graceful in staturé, and 
crowned with laurels, Proserpine was glad to observé that the man, who 
was evidently famous, was also Sg oie 

“ Thy purpose, mortal? ”’ inquired Pluto, wi awful majesty. 

“* Mercy !”” answered the —— in a voice of exquisite melody, and 
sufficiently embarrassed to render him interesting. 

“ What is mercy?” inquited the Fates and the Furies. 

** Speak, stranger, without fear,” said Proserpine. ‘‘ Thy name?” 

“* Is Orpheus ; but a few days back the too happy husband of the 
enchanting Eurydice. Alas! dread King, and thou too, beautiful and 
benignant partner of his throne, I won her by my lyre, and by my lyre 
I would redeem her. Know, then, that in the very glow of our gratified 
passion, a serpent crept under the flowers on which we reposed, and by 
a fatal sting summoned my adored to the shades. Why did it not also 
summon me? [| will not say why should I not have been the victim in 
her stead; for I feel too keenly that the doom of Eurydice would not 
have been less forlorn, had she been the wretched being who had been 
spared to life. O King! they whispered on earth that thou too hadst 
bmg thy heart to the charms of love. Pluto, they whispered, is no 
onger stern—Pluto also feels the all-subduing influence of beauty. 
Dread Monarch, by the self-same passion that rages in our breasts 
alike, I implore thy mercy. Thou hast risen from the couch of love— 
the arm of thy adored has pressed upon thy heart—her honied lips 
have clung with rapture to thine—still echo in thy ears all the enchant- 
ing phrases of her idolatry. Then, My the memory of these—by all 
the higher and ineffable joys to which these lead, King of Hades, spare 
me, oh! spare me, Eurydice ! ” 

Proserpine threw her arms round the neck of her husband, and hiding 
her face in his breast, wept. 

“ Rash mortal, you demand that which is not in the power of Pluto 
to concede,” said Lachesis. 

“ T have heard much of treason since my entrance into Hades,” re- 
plied Orpheus, “‘ and this sounds like it.” 

* Mortal!” exclaimed Clotho with contempt. 

** Nor is it in your power to return, Sir,” said Tisiphone, shaking her 
whip. 

“We have accounts to settle with you,” said Megera. 

** Spare her, spare her,” murmured Proserpine to her lover. 

“ King of Hades!’’ said Lachesis, with much dignity, “I hold a 
responsible office in your realm, and I claim the constitutional privilege 
of your attention. I protest against the undue influence of the Queen. 
She is a power unknown in our constitution, and an irresponsible agent 
that I will not recognise. Let her go back to the drawing-room, where 
all will bow to her.”’ 

‘“* Hag!” exclaimed Proserpine. “ King of Hades, I too can appeal 
to you. Have I accepted your crown to be insulted by your subjects ?” 

“ A subject, may it please your Majesty, who has duties as strictly 
defined by our infernal constitution as those of your royal spouse ; du- 
ties, too, which, let me tell you, Madam, I and my order are resolved 
to perform.” 


“ Gods of Olympus!” cried Proserpine. “ Is this to be a Queen ?” 
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“ Before we proceed further in this discussion,’’ seid Lachesis, ‘+ I 
must move an inquiry into the conduct of his Excellency the Governor 
of the Gates. I move then that Cerberus be summoned.” 

Pluto started, and the blood rose to his dark cheek. “ I have not yet 
had an opportunity of mentioning,” said his Majesty, in a low toue, and 
with an air of considerable confusion, “ that I have thowght fit, as a 
reward for his past services, to promote Cerberus to the office of the 
Master of the Hounds. He therefore is no longer responsible.” 

* O—h!” shrieked the Furies, as they elevated their hideous eyes. 

“ The constitution has invested your Majesty with a power in the 
appointment of your Officers of State which your Majesty has undoubt- 
edly a right to exercise,” said Lachesis. “ What degree of discretion 
it anticipated in the exercise, it is now urinecessary, and would be ex- 
tremely disagreeable, to discuss. I shall not venture to inquire by what 
new influence your Majesty has been guided in the present instance. 
The consequence of your Majesty’s conduct is obvious, in the very diffi- 
cult situation in-which your realm is now placed. For myself and my 
colleagues, I have only to observe that we decline, under this crisis, any 
further responsibility ; and the distaff and the shears are at your Ma- 
jesty’s service the moment your Majesty may find convenient successors 
to the present holders. As a last favour, in addition to the many we are 
proud to remember we have received from your Majesty, we entreat that 
we may be relieved from their burthen as quickly as possible.’”’—( Loud 
cheers from the Eumenides. ) 

“ We had better recall Cerberus,” said Pluto, alarmed, “ and setid 
this mortal about his business.” 

p “Not without Eurydice. Oh! not without Eurydice,” said the 
ueen. 

“ Silence, Proserpine,” said Pluto. 

“May it please your Majesty,” said Lachesis; “I am doubtful 
whether we have the power of expelling any one from Hades. It is not 
less the law that a mortal cannot remain here; and it is too notorious 
rd me to mention the fact, that none here have the power of inflicting 

eath.”” ; 

“ Of what use are all yout laws,” exclaimed Proserpine, “ if they are 
only to perplex us? As there are rio statutes to guide us, it is obvious that 
the King’s will is supreme. Let Orpheus depart then, with his bride.” 

“ The latter suggestion is clearly illegal,” said Lachesis. 

“ Lachesis, and ye, her sisters,” said Proserpine, “‘ forget, I beseech 
you, any hot words that may have passed between wis, and, as a personal 
favour to one who would willingly be your friend, release Eurydice. 
What! you shake your heads! Nay; of what importance can be a 
single miserable shade, and one, too, summoned so cruelly before her 
time, in these thickly-peopled regions ?”’ 

“* Tis the principle,” said Lachesis ; “‘ ’tis the principle. Concession 
is ever fatal, however slight. Grant this demand; others, and greater, 
will quickly follow. Mercy becomes a precedent, and the realm is 
ruined.”’ 

“ Ruined !”? echoed the Furies. 

“ And I say preserved !” exclaimed Proserpine with energy. “ The 
State is in confusion, and you yourselves confess that you know not how 
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to remedy it. Unable to s t a course, follow mine, I am the advo- 
cate of Mercy; I am the advocate’of Concession; ahd, as you despise 
all higher impulses, I meet you on your own grounds. . I am their advo- 
cate for the sake ee of expedieticy.”” 

** Never!” said the Fates.” 

“* Never !”’ shrieked the’ Furies: 

“ What, then, will yott do with Orpheus ?”’ 

The Parca shook their heads ; ‘even the Eumenides were silent. 

“Then you are unable’ to carry onthe ‘King’s government ; for 
Orpheus must be disposed of ;—all agree to that. Pluto, reject these 
counsellors, at once insulting and incapable. ‘Give me the distaff and 
the fatal shears. At once form a new Cabinet; and let the release of 
Orpheus and Eurydice be the basis of their policy.” She threw ier 
arms round his neck, and whispered in his ear. 

Pluto was perplexed; his confidence in the Parcee*was shaken. A 
difficulty had occurred with which they could not'cope. It was true the 
difficulty had been occasioned by a departure ‘from their own exclusive 
and restrictive policy. It was clear that the gates of Hell ought never 
to have been opened to the stranger ; but opened they had been. Forced 
to decide, he decided on the side of expediency,‘and signed a decree for 
the departure of Orpheus and Eurydice. The Parcse immediately re- 
signed their posts, and the Furies walked off ii'a hoff. Thus, on the 
third day of the infernal marriage, Pluto'found' that he had quarrelled 
with all his family, and that his ancient administration was broken up. 
The King was without a friend, and Hell was:witheut a Government ! 


(To be concluded in our newt.) 








DITTON. 


WHEN Sultry suns and dusty streets 
Proclaim town’s winter season, 

And rural scenes and cool retreats 
Sound something like high treason—'* 

I steal away to shades serene, 
Which yet no bard has hit on, 

And change the bustling heartless scene 
For quietude and Drtron. 


Here Lawyers, safe from legal toils, 
And Peers, released from duty, 
Enjoy at once kind Nature's smiles, 
And eke the smiles of beauty ; 
Beauty with talent brightly graced, 

Whose name must not be written, 
The idol of the fane, is placed 
Within the shades of Ditton. 
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Let lofty mansions great men keep— 
I have no wish to rob ‘em— 

Not courtly Claremont, Esher's steep, 
Nor Squire Combe's at Cobham. 

Sir Hobhouse has a mansion rare, 
A large red house, at Whitton ; 

But Cam with Thames I can't compare, 

Nor Whitton class with Ditton. 


I'd rather live, like General Moore, 
In one of the pavilions 

Which stand upon the other shore, 
Than be the King of millions ; 

For though no subjects might arise 
To exercise my wit on, 

From morn till night, I'd feast my eyes, 
By gazing at sweet Ditton. 


a | 


The mighty queen whom Cydnus bore, 
In gold and purple floated ; 

. But happier I, when near this shore, 

i Although more humbly boated. 

4 Give me a punt, a rod, a line, 
A snug arm-chair to sit on, 

Some well iced-punch, and weather fine, 
And let me fish at Ditton. 


’ es  _ ne te Se 


The “ Swan,"’ snug inn, good fare affords 
As table e’er was put on; 

And worthy quite of loftier boards 
Its poultry, fish, and mutton: 

And while sound wine mine host supplies, 
With beer of Meux or Tritton— 

Mine hostess, with her bright blue eyes, 
Invites to stay at Ditton. 


Here, in a placid waking dream, 
I'm free from worldly troubles, 
Calm as the rippling silver stream 
That in the sunshine bubbles ; 
And when sweet Eden's blissful bowers 
Some abler bard has writ on, 
Despairing to transcend Ais powers, 
I'll Dirro say for Dirron! 


July.—vVot, XL1. NO, CLXIII. 
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A MISS-DIRECTED LETTER, 


[By a very extraordinary accident, arising perhaps from the circum- 
stance of an interregnum in the Post Office department, the following 
letter, evidently intended for somebody else, has been delivered at the 
office of the “ New Monthly Magazine.” The direction reads as if it 
were meant for Mr. Colburn, but it is certain, that although his Christian 
name be Henry, nobody would address him as “ dear Henriette ; ”’ be- 
sides which, it would be a work of supererogation to write an account of 
what is going on in England to the proprietor of the “ Court Journal.” 
The fact appears to be, that the letter is the fulfilment of a promise on 
the part of some French Nobleman or Gentleman—they are all Counts 
in the indictment of letters—to give some chére amie a detail of his 
proceedings in the English metropolis. As it has fairly been delivered 
in Marlborough-street, we make no ceremony in using it; the signature 
is scarcely legible—it looks something like “ Pickle and Mustard.” 
We were, however, not sufficiently interested in the result, to send for . 


either Mr. Wilkinson or Mr, Pettigrew to decipher it ; as we have it, so 
have our readers. ] 


London, June 16, 1834. 
My dear Henriette,—According to my promise, I sit down to give you 
news of myself, again in this dull city, which its dull inhabitants fancy 
one of the loveliest spots on the face of the earth, just as a toad, her- 
metically sealed in a block of stone, believes his sitting-room extremely 
convenient. People like the English, who eat so much solid food, and 


drink port wine and porter, have but a very cloudy notion of the 
volatility and volubility which light food, light wine, and a clear sky 
naturally inspire. I cannot for myself endure the miserable, smoky, 
brick houses, ranged like so many dens along the streets, into which their 
windows give light; and in London there are not a dozen inclosed or 
insulated houses. 

Burlington House is one—it is deserted. Devonshire House is 
another—but our charming Duke is not yet in town. The Duke of 
Portland’s, in Cavendish-square, is a third—but he is gone to Lisbon 
with his daughter, Lady Howard de Walden, who has taken her depar- 
ture to join her husband, who has most favourably distinguished himself 
as a diplomatist. Rokeby, the agreeable Edward Montague, (of whom I 
used once to be jealous,) has a fourth, at the corner of Portman-square ; 
a house altogether in a garden, in which, I am told, formerly the chim- 
ney-sweepers were wont to banquet on May-day ; the present appearance 
of the building gives one every reason to believe that they were in the 
habit of leaving the contents of their soot-bags on the premises before 
they retired. 

Lord Lansdowne’s is another good specimen of a garden house, and 
he has hit upon a mode of lighting a saloon new to me, and quite de- 
lightful; the lamps are placed outside of large plate-glass fan-lights, 50 
that you have all the illumination and none of the caloric. Lord Ches- 
terfield’s is another such house, but much unemployed. Dorchester 
House is another, but Lord Hertford, in consequence of the recent death 
of the dowager Marchioness, has not yet blazed forth in his accustomed 
splendour. I was making an observation upon the want of fine hotels 
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in London, to a wit here, and said to him as I have said to you, that 
there were not above a dozen houses in the town, entre cour et jardin. 
Said he, I will show you one more than you have reckoned, and that is 
a bookseller’s shop at the corner of Bow-street. How, said I, can 
that be entre cour et jardin? ‘“ Because,” said he, “ it is between 
Martlett-court and Covent-garden.” 

Although I cannot bring myself to admire London, I must admit that 
I am extremely well received—absolutely féted. The women of this 
country have a decided affection for foreigners, and give the stron 

ible practical proofs of distaste for their heavy, plodding, slumbering 
eae ve and fathers, and cluster round an exotic like bees about a 
rose-bush. Still Henriette, dear Henriette, you are secure; my affec- 
tions are not to be warped or influenced by these “ agitating attacks.” 
I like to see the world, and having, as you know and they do not, but 
limited means, I endure these oppressive attentions in order to gratify 
my * oy ena for inquiry upon the most reasonable terms; not to spe 
of the advantages derivable to me from an unrestricted intercourse with 
all classes of society in the communications which I am able to make to 
our friend De M.., as to affairs in general, for which, I ought to tell you, 
he has at last agreed to increase my remuneration. Hating the English 
character as [ do, it is quite glorious so voluptuously to forage upon the 
enemy. 

You will perceive that I am ‘* Count”? in this country—the ladies and 
the newspapers have given me this brevet ; as it is not the fashion in 
England to appear décoré, my having no kind of order does not appear 
so remarkable a as it does on the continent. I have got the fan mo 
possible lodgings, in Duke-street, St. James’s; but I live entirely on the 
world, which delights to flatter and feed me; and having got my name 
into a club which admits “ distinguished foreigners” as honorary mem- 
bers gratis, I breakfast there upon their wretched tea, with blue milk 
and yellow eggs, which, with all my love of country, do not endear 
themselves to me by the fact of their having been laid at least three 
months before, in France. Of coffee, the deluded people have as much. 
idea as they have of conversation. 

Every day brings its engagements ; indeed, if I were to attempt to 
describe all that I see sad oe I should fill a volume per week. How- 
ever, I have attained the highest point, for I have dined with the King— 
a circumstance which never would have happened to me in my own 
country, if I had lived to the age of Methuselah. His Majesty con- 
ducted himself exactly as any English gentleman would—gave toasts in 
the national manner—and made speeches. He is just now extremely 
popular with the country, on account of an address which he delivered 
extempore to the Bishops, prune of his royal determination to uphold 
the rights of the Church, To show you, however, how small the official 
power of an English Monarch is, I need only tell you, that within eight- 
and-forty hours uf the King’s having expressed this solemn resolution, 
in the most solemn manner, his Ministers issued what they call here a 
commission (and by which the whole government of this country is now 
carried on) to inquire into the state of the Church revenues, with a view 
to appropriate them to lay purposes ; and yesterday, Lord Grey appointed 
a Colonel Hay to some high official situation, who, in Parliament, 


not three months since, proposed the expulsion of the Bishops from 
Parliament. x2 
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I was at both Lady Mansfield’s parties on two following Th 
both extremely full and extremely hot, but extremely: agreeable ; and 
our excellent friend De has taken me two or three times! to “Lady 
Salisbury’s Sunday conversaztone, where whist is admittedafter mid. 
night, I believe. 

At Almack’s, I am in my element—all my most absurd jumps and 
pirouettes, at which you and my poor aunt used to laugh, come into play 
here as grace and activity ; and the poor dowdy girls who jump and bump 
themselves about the room till they shake their curls into bell-ropes, vow 
that, except Shandor or Flahault, or some other half-dozen; they never 
saw anything so perfect as my performances. 

Their Opera here is occasionally good, but it might be much better 
and please them no more, it might be much worse and please them just 
ag well; they care nothing for the performance—not one in a hundred 
comprehends a syllable of the language ; and as for music, they are told 
by their masters, or some extremely learned friend, or by—what they 
rely on most of all—the newspapers, that such a man is a magnificent 
singer, such a woman a delightful dancer—that one composer is divine, 
and that another composer is odious ; and accordingly they wriggle and 
twist themselves about in order to affect ecstacies, and turn up their eyes 
with delight, and their noses with contempt, under the direction of their 
leading journals. 

The theatres are below criticism. Shakspeare, who after Moliére, 
Racine, and a few other French writers, is perhaps the best of the play- 
makers, is never acted unless to introduce a concert or a’coronation : the 
comic authors are equally neglected ; and the great theatres, as they call 
them, are devoted to ballets, masquerades, tumbling, and horsemanship. 
Nobody, however, goes—at least I know nobody that does. I went once 
and acted in masque, and had my pocket picked—to be sure I did not 
lose much ; but the idea of the thing was enough. 

Fish dinners, at two places—Grinitch and Blackhole, I think they are 
called—are the fashion just now. I was at one, only three days since ; 
it is an excessively comical proceeding. A party of people get intoa 
boat—or carriages if you like—and go away from their comfortable homes 
to an inn whose windows project over a bine bed of ill-smelling mud, 
and where little dirty bare-legged boys puddle and tumble for money 
the sun glaring in from the water, and the breeze wafting into the rooms 
the combined flavour of pitch, tar, and the kitchen. 

Presently in march some eight or ten waiters with dishes covered with 
tin tops, all of which they deposit upon the table, and the company sit 
down; the covers are removed; then you see twenty different sorts 
of fish dressed twenty different ways, but, with the exception of eels, 
(which, being the richest of fish, they sometimes attempt to dress, in our 
sense of the word,) everything is fried and boiled, with melted butter, 
and potatoes as hard as bullets, and as white as tennis balls. Of all 
these dishes, men, women, and children, indiscriminately eat, and having 
made themselves nearly sick by their exertions, the doors fly open again, 
and the waiters reappear with more dishes and tin covers, and you are 
served with hundreds of a small fry called “white bétes”’—over these 
the connoisseurs squeeze lemon—I am not sure whether they add sugar ; 
and haying prepared the mess, swallow such quantities of it as ‘would 
astound you ; and after this they proceed to eat great pieces of rodst meat, 
and then fowls, and ducks, and quantities of peas ne beans plain boiled, 
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witly more .melted butter ; and’ having! washed’ ‘all’ this down with port 
and claret,:and a sort of ginger beer which they sell in England for cham- 
pague, they ‘conclude with a dessert, wind up the'day by paying 
twenty or thirty pounds forthe entertainment, and return to town too 
late to fulfil any pleasant engagement they may have, and just in time to 
go to-bed to sleep off the fumes of their feast, and escape, if they can, 
the head-ache which threatens them in the morning. To be sure I 
ought not to complain, for the dear lady who made up the party insisted 
upon my being her guest, and accordingly her exemplary husband paid 
my share of the bill, and was good enough to ride home on his own 
coach-box to make room for me inside his carriage, as it turned out wet. 
~One night last -week I was at the House of Commons. I was intro- 
duced to the Speaker before he went in to take the chair, and was highly 

ified by the reception which I met with. His manners are charming, 
and although dignified in an eminent degree, while fulfilling the duties of 
his sles and arduous office of president, there is a kindness, and even 





playfulness in his conversation in private lifewhich I found most agreeable. 

e entered the House by the Members’ door, and were placed in 
seats exactly similar to those of the Members, under the gallery and in 
the body of the. House, although, technically speaking, out of the House, 
inasmuch as we were without the bar. There was a very full attend- 
ance of Members, and the smell was very oppressive. What struck me 
most forcibly was the strange variety of hats which they wore, for they 
were almost all covered; in fact, 1 never saw an assembly of similar 
importance—if there be such a thing in Europe—so little calculated to 
inspire either awe or respect. 

On the ministerial bench I saw Lord Althorp, who looks like a farmer ; 
Lord John Russell, who looks like a frog ; Lord Palmerston, who looks 
like a man-milliner; and Sir James Graham, who looks like an English 
gentleman—indeed he is the beau ideal of the island aristocrat. Mr. 
Edward Ellice is a good bluff-looking man, and was sitting in earnest 
conversation with a Member whose name I think they told me was 
Baumgarten, although I could not find it in the list of Members when I 
went home. Mr. Fergusson was also there, who, they told me, had been 
imprisoned in Newgate for a riot some a ago; and Mr. Whittle 
Harvey, a particular friend of Lord Brougham, who has made a great 
complaint that he is not permitted to be a pleader in the courts here, 
being, as he thinks, fully entitled to be called to the bar. I saw, too, 
Mr. Jeffrey, the writer of the “ Edinburgh Review,” to whom I had 
been previously introduced ; and Sir Edward Codrington, the admiral 
who did: us so much good at Navarino, by crippling the Turks, who 
before that time were rather important allies of the English—he is a 
heavy man, but they say brave, and is called ‘‘ Go it, Ned,’’—the reason 
why, I was unable to learn. 

You may remember how often we have endeavoured to comprehend 
in its true sense the meaning of the words “ the liberty of the press,” 
we fancying it meant the power of the Government to press sailors imto 

King’s service. I found out my mistake: it means the ‘privileges 
of the newspapers. Not only have the reporters of the papers seats 
assigned them in the gallery, but the public journals,—or, as they are 
dalled now, the “ fourth estate,”—-have their individual representatives 
in. Parliament ;—-Mr. Walter’ represents the ‘* Times ;” Mr. Cobbett 
represents: his: own: “ Register;’? My | Baines’ represents the Leeds 
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Mercury ;’’ Colonel Torrens represents the “ Globe ;” Mr, Buckingham 
represents the “ Parliamentary Review ;” Mr. Whittle Harvey the 
“ Sunday Times ;’? Mr. Spankie the “ Morning Chronicle :”* this is 
quite as it should be,—especially, as I am told, that, although the 
Ministers here govern the country, the newspapers govern them, 

On the opposite side of the House I saw Sir Robert Peel, whom I 
knew ; Mr. Goulburn; and Sir Henry Hardinge, whom I hate, not only 
for his participation in that ruinous battle of Waterloo, but for the 
manner in which he upholds everything English; I cannot bear na- 
tionality of this sort. Cobbett was pointed out tome. He looks like a 
farmer,—but a very respectable one. And Hume I saw,—at whose 
calculations we used to have so many laughs when he was fancied by the 
mobility here, a much greater man than he passes for now ;—he is a 
remarkably ill-looking man, but married a great fortune. The history 
of his dissecting his brother is a true one. But he justifies his conduct’ 
by his solicitude to ascertain the complaint by which he lost him ; and 
says—‘ | cannot say that I dissected him, for I didn’t. I only joost 
oppenned him to see what he died o’.” 

was quite pleased to see Sir Francis Burdett looking so well. I met 
him afterwards, and he desired to be remembered to you; he was walk- 
ing with Sir Charles Wetherell, which surprised me, knowing how their 
principles differ, but it seems the sharp edge of Sir Francis’ politics is 
worn down; which annoys some of his violent supporters, who swear 
he shall not represent Westminster again. If he does not, Lord Grey 
will make him a peer; he serves a great many people in that way when 
he takes it into his head. 

I heard Lord Palmerston speak upon the foreign policy of England, 
of all the men I ever heard, I like him the best, at least upon that topic ; 
—there is something so liberal in his views,—so careless of what are 
called the interests of his country,—nothing selfish,—that I could have 
fancied one of our Deputies, or even Talleyrand himself, was discussing 
the subject. A Mr. Thompson—Monsieur Tonson—spoke, too, about 
trade and commerce; and also pleased me very much, You remem- 
ber him in Paris, and the little on dits. They do not seem to mind 
those things here: but, be that as it may, Thompson is a treasure to us. 
I do not think that our excellent King—absolute as he has become, I 
still call him excellent—could have more efficient allies than Thomp- 
son and Palmerston ;—the latter they call Cupid; why I know not, ex- 
cept as his blindness is alluded to, for he is quite passé as to loveability. 

I heard no eloquence, and I fancy myself a judge, for I am told, except 
young De N—, that nobody born in France writes with a better idiom 
than myself. The debate—if debate it could be called—consisted of 
merely questions and answers ; in which it seemed to me that the oppo- 
sition had the best of it. The Speaker wears a long powdered wig, like 
one of their Judges here, and a silk gown; over his coat he had the red 
ribband of the Bath, of which he is‘a Knight Grand Cross. 

I went two evenings after into the House of Lords, and there, to be 
sure, I saw such a scene as I never could have anticipated even in this 
shopkeeping country. Lord Brougham, who is the great liberal, and 
represents the “ Penny Magazine ’’ in the Upper House, as Mr. Torrens 
does the “Globe” in the other, was jumping and skipping about, 
shrieking out contradictions and hooting out assertions in a tone better 

suited to what they call here, pottouses (I don’t know if that is the way 
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to'spell the wort!) than such an august assembly. And then,—which I 
} not! have ‘believed ’if I had not seen ita: little bandy-legged 
fellow, in full dress, walked into the House and gave the Chancellor a 
glass of something, sufficiently strong to have killed a French post-horse, 
which they call “ groge,”’ or “ grogg ;”® and there was a noise, and a 
scuffle, and a pertness of reply, and an insolence of manner; in short, I 
daid to myself, if this goes on much longer, what we hear of the abolition 
of this House of Lords is likely, at no great distance of time, to be verified. 
Lord Brougham is desperately hideous; and so. is Lord Durham, 
You remember the mistake which occurred at the Salon when he was 
living amongst us, and when some flippant observation of his, was met 
by a man’s saying to him, “* Tais toi, Négre,” mistaking him for a black. 
If I did not know this fact, I should have doubted it, because he is no 
more black than I am,—he is as yellow as a Napoleon. 

He represents the ‘* Times,” I am told, and is very angry at the pre- 
sent state of affairs: however, all I hear is from our fair friend with the 
curls,—an authority which, I ought to say, has never yet deceived me. 

I was taken the other night to Kensington Palace to the soirée given 
by the Duke of Sussex, as President of the Royal Society ; we waited a 
long time before the Prince made his appearance, for he had a dinner 
party and they sat late. I was a good deal amused by the way in 
which he addressed his chaplain, whom he called Domine ; and still 
more pleased with a joke, which I am afraid I can hardly explain to 
you, although you insist upon my writing to you in English :—There 
was a Doctor Peacock dancing attendance upon him, and his Royal 
ae? great delight was to call him Dr. Peafowl; at which every- 

y laughed excessively. : 

He has a very fine library, and seems very anxious to pass for a 
Savant. Like all the Royal Family, he is extremely affable and good 
natured, very big and black about the whiskers, which I think must be 
darkened by some preparation, for the family are universally fair. Some 
men “ die for love,” perhaps His Royal Highness “‘ dyes for glory.” “ 
This is a pun which I shall leave you to make out. 

I did not go to Oxford. I regret it because I have no doubt it was a 
fine spectacle ; but I own my pleasure would have been a good deal de- 
teriorated by the sight of Wellington so honoured, so venerated, so wor- 
shipped, 1 may say, as he was there. I did not, however, abstain on that 
account, for we who travel are adepts in the agreeable dissimulation 
which dresses the countenance in smiles, while the heart is bitterly 
affected ; but I felt, as the University had so decidedly refused our Am- 
bassador a degree, that it would be offensive for any of us to attend. 

I ought to tell you a joke of M. de Talleyrand which will make you 
smile. The Prince happened to call upon the Duke of Wellington just 
as he was looking at two or three of the robes which, at certain periods 
of the ceremony of his Installation, he was to wear at Oxford. Talley- 
rand could not avoid his jest. “ So,’’ said he to his Grace, “ Canonicals ! 
whys Duke, you are going to end just where I began.” 

e Duchess de Dino was a good deal cut up about the disappoint- 
ment; and it was ot that her not going should be put upon the ill- 
néss of one of her children. I think I should have gone if they had ; 
for I am told if Talleyrand had been made a Doctor, it was proposed 
that he and Lord Wynférd should dance a de dewa in the theatre. 

It is the fashion with this overstarched religious nation, to go on 
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Sundays to the Zoological Gardens. I went there last Sunday with no 
compunctious visitings ; bit ‘it dées se&m ‘to méthe whole world is full 
of contradictions—that a steady, sober-set of people, who at this moment 
are covering the table.ef the, House, of Commons-with petitions for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, and to attain which end, three or four 
Bills are going through their Parliament, might, if they acted consis- 
tently, do something more suited to the day, than run to see an elephant 
wash, a rhinoceros canter, or little monkeys flirt. For us, lick 
what the vulgar folks here call Papists, we care little aboutsuch matters. 
Our Sunday is no day of gloom, and having performed our devotions, 
we feel ourselves justifiably fulfilling the injunctions of .our Maker, by 
devoting to gaiety and pleasure the remainder of a day sanctified to 
Him, by the abstinence from all labour and care. But here, where | 
really believe many of the people go to evening church after having 
witnessed the washing of the beasts, it is too ridiculous! 

One of the pious frauds which these very sedate islanders commit upon 
themselves, is that of having what they call Fancy Fairs for the benefit of 
certain charitable institutions. The people, I must own, are really and 
truly charitable—but they have a fashion even in that—instead of 
giving their guineas or pounds for those purposes, the young ladies go 
about and buy bits of gauze and ribband, and beads, and gum, and 
brushes, and gold paper, and artificial flowers ; and bits of ribband and 
tinsel, and foil, and beads, and set themselves down to make little toys 
and trinkets, and card-cases, and purses, and watch-papers, and pen- 
wipers, and a variety of similar necessary articles which, at a certain time, 
they expose for sale in some public place, and the proceeds go to the 
uses of the favoured establishment. But lest these little innocent efforts, 
these pen-#ipers, and purses, and card-cases, and watch-papers, should 
not fetch a sufficiently high price, the young ladies go themselves, and, 
undressing for the occasion in evening costume, stand behind the coun- 
ters, firing off their most engaging looks and bewitching smiles in order 
to fascinate a crowd of strange men out of an extra shilling or two. 
And these are the shy misses who shudder at foreign assurance ! 

These fancy fairs are doubly bad; for while they reduce the daughters 
of the aristocracy to the level of boutiquiéres, they seriously injure the 
boutiquiéres whose vocation they so charitably assume. If they bought 
the articles and sold them again, the absurdity would be all the mis- 
chief; but when these ingenious young creatures, or, as the lower orders 
call them, “creechurs,”’ club their talents to supersede the industry 
and destroy the profits of their inferiors, they do more serious injury to 
the hard-working and industrious classes, than they do of good to the 
institutions for which they profess so great at interest. 

I must, however, my dear Henriette, conclude my letter. You shall 
hear from me shortly again. Tell my aunt what you think proper as 
to my pro¢ecdings ; and remember, if you write before I write again, it 
must be in English—that is our compact. Give my best love to G. and 
De S., and believe me, Ever yours affectionately, 


Jilb- divas FeO. 


N.B. The signature is a fac-simile. 
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iredqaly as oe Oo} 9 Ob, Mr. Owen, oh! 
, + Madman methodical; proser ecstatic ! 
at} usiast, alt and parallellogrammatic ! 
en shall 
Pr otian bigot o ? the best intentions, 
4 lix Professor of the worst inventions, 
09 Folly’s Philosopher, Absurdity’s High Priest, 
| sap er of well-meaning nonsense, 
yurved (Fit:food for all who cannot con sense), 
Ngee. pr eee e of a Barmecidal feast ! 
oon 1 When will thy useless projects of utility, 
+, stan, ! by barren anti-non-productive schemes, 
And barbarous dreams, 
Murd'ring poor possibility, 
- Lose in thine eyes 
a al | Hope's flattering dyes, 
Dis y's And semblance of facility ? 
.s '.) Ghief of ineurables, blind leader of the blind, 
Prose Crabbe of human kind, 
Thy grade is retrograde ! 
Thou would’st go back to elemental barter, 
Cashier the money-trade, 
And make us all recede three thousand years ! 
Thus wouldst thou make the world thy martyr, 
Whilst gaunt Derision standing by, 
With mouth awry, 
Would grin his bitterest jeers!— 
* Do without gold?" 
Bah! thy “ new system” is absurdly old! 


And canst thou deem, then, that the mind of man, 
Surrend ring all its finer, freer shoots 
Of upward growth, 
And all its lower roots, 
(That is, its virtues and its passions both,) 
Deem'st thou it ever can 
Be cut and pran’d to thy Procrustean plan ? 
Alas’! this error thou dost hug, poor elf! 
For this we must admit, 
If others thou dost cheat, 
Thou dost to others as unto thyself! 


‘ Gentle Destructive, Leveller benign, 
) Ne Revolutionist, sweet-spoken Anarch, 
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ho all the world would’st change, except “‘ New Lanark,” 


What very odd complacency is thine ! 
Yet thus I can its source divine ;— 
Folly, my Owen, loves thee for her own ; 


f~ For thee alone 
= Henchoicest gifts\she-culls’ 
~~ Andfrom berspevial bands, 
Outvying thy demahds, 


Thou hast that rare receipt for catching. gulls, 



















































































Ode to Mr. Owen. 


That bait supreme, 
Thy new, old, quasi-would-be-social scheme ! 
dh! wondrous dream, 
With how much wisdom pone oe 
That would abolish Governments, to stop our quarrels, 
Make all things eommon, merit to advance, 
By scouting creeds and faiths, our souls improve, 
By four hours’ work per day our sloth remove, 
Increase our wealth by sweeping off finance, 
By tuneless fiddling regulate our taste, 
And by promiscuous dancing mend our morals ! 


Shall plastic Nature run into one mould, 
And there turn cold ? 
Shall men’s all-varying minds be hardened to one block, 
And split up into equal parts ? 
And all the throbbings of all human hearts 
Be as the ticking of one clock ? 
The harness of thy system 
Would cramp our kind, and twist’em 
As Bertolotto tames the “ Industrious fleas :"’ 
Oh ! that like these 
He could treat thee, for thine illusions, 
Nor let thee jump to such absurd conclusions ! 


If from some dullards, inly blind as bats, 
Thy pleadings win applause, 
‘Tis from a simple cause— 
All levelling systems must take in the flats. 
But thou, with expectations still in alt, 
Would'st Owenize the world !— 
And so thou shalt, 
Modern Confusius, when 
Chaos is come again, 
And Barbarism’s banner is unfurled ; 
When Dulness into Fancy's seat shall creep ; 
When magpies shall for oracles be sought, 
And figs on thistles caught, 

And crabbed age and oo one pace shall keep; 
When property shall lose each proper tie, 
And all turn common, saving common sense ; 

When Irish Dan shall cease to covet pence, 
And moles shall fly ; 
When cauliflowers for human heads are seen, 
And hearts turn cabbages, 
And man a /og-arithmetic machine, 
Like Babbage’s ; 
When every mountain shall become a plain ; 
When wing'd Ambition shall forget to soar ; 
When learning, woo'd, shall come to dunce inane— 
But not before ! 
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GLIMPSES OF LAFAYETTE, AND OF A FEW OF 
HIS FRIENDS. 


I wave just heard that Lafayette is dead ;—the hero of two worlds, 
of three generations ; the honestest man of his time, and that time 
including more than one era; a true resuscitation of the lover of libe 
of old. Since I lately looked over Washington’s letters, I do not thin 
quite as much—perhaps I mean I do not feel quite as much—as I used 
to do about the American Cincinnatus. It would be too long to stop 
and tell why,—only I do not: so let it pass. This morning, mow fa 
20th, 1834, at five o’clock, Lafayette died; and not France, nor Eng- 
land, nor America, to say nothing of the half-advanced countries of the 
globe, can point to an individual of their people, and say—* That is a 
political man, as purely impressed with the love of liberty, and of the 
human race, as was he whom we have just lost.” 

But it is not my business to dwell upon the public character and 
virtues of Lafayette ; both are either too well known, or will soon be too 
ably set forth, to require my sketchy notices of them, I only ask to 
mention something of the man—very little indeed—which I picked up 
personally, and not during prolonged opportunities for observing him. 

I came last to Paris in 1833, on the eve of the commemoration of 
“ The Three Days.” He was then, and for some time had been, at his 
Roman farm, La Grange, some distance from the metropolis ; and this 
I selfishly regretted, because I had hoped for a chance of seeing him at 
some friend’s soirée, had he continued at his house, Rue d’Anjou St. 
Honoré ; and now that such an accidental meeting seemed impossible, 
in consequence of the short stay I proposed to make in Paris, I despaired 
of ever fixing my eyes on the person of my earliest beau idéal of living 
honour and true greatness. 

Great were my surprise, and pleasure, and fuss, at receiving, one . 
morning soon after, a visit from two American ladies, sisters, esteemed 
friends of Lafayette, with an intimation that, having just arrived from 
the country, on business in Paris, he proposed calling to see me at half- 
er one; and, as I was an invalid, another lady had sent them out 

rom town—beyond a barrier, indeed—to tell me not to be too ill to 
receive him; and that lady was to come with him, and introduce us. 

I was, in fact, ill enough in bed; but contrived, however, to be up, 
and on my sofa,—the best shift for an interview I could make then, or 
can now,—before the time named. 

He came punctually with the lady. But, in all deference to Lafayette 
and to his memory, I will venture, before I speak of him, to say a word 
of her. She is the widow of Benjamin Constant, one of Lafayette’s 
dearest and oldest friends: she is worthy of having been the wife of 
such a man. Lafayette, after her husband’s death, distinguished her 
by, if possible, an increase of his former respect and affection; and 
(though the climax is very lamely made out) she has been most kind to 
myself ;—and, for all these reasons, I take the liberty of alluding to her 
in the first instance. 

I had the honour of meeting Madame Constant, for the first time, 
out of her own house, and then I was at once struck with the feminine 
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grace and motherly cordiality of her manner; with the variety and ori- 
gimality of her mind; with feeling ; with her smile; and with the 
peculiar expression of her mouth, which, whether smiling, or serious, 
or saddened, reminded me of that of a beloved and lost parent. 

She left. my side ; and I was longing, in my heart, to meet, her soon 
again at some other place, and wishing she might like me.euough to 
long for me in a similar way, when, after having introduced to. my 
wife in another room, she returned to me with her, to make, as,she said, 
a petition; and this petition was, that we would waiye ceremony, and 
come to her the next evening. Expressing the sincere pleasure I felt, | 
readily assented. Victor Hugo, and other sights, might. be with her; 
but though curious after show-animals, I confess the chief magnet to her 
salon was herself. She knew it was my privilege, though no great one 
to boast of, to contrive to get into a room before any one else, in order 
to secure a quiet stretch on a sofa; and she accordingly pressed me to 
come very, very early, which I did. 

With the exception of the adhesive third person, whom, unforta- 
nately, a married man can scarce ever shake off, we were, therefore, more 
than an hour alone; and I would not, upon any account, have been, well 
enough to have forfeited the gratification thus afforded to me,,, It.is 
sometimes a pleasant thing enough, particularly when a kind-hearted 
woman is concerned, not to be in rude, blustering, striding, impertinent, 
good health. A clever, good-natured, cranky little Irish doctor , sug- 
gests, after not curing me, that J could get about very well if I liked; 
but that one of my reasons for continuing to pretend to ill health is, that 
I may retain the kind of sympathy to which I have alluded,—just as the 
negroes say that the monkeys won't talk, for fear they should be made 
to work. God bless him and them ! 

If I had liked Madame Constant out of her own house, much, much 
more did I like her in it. She spoke directly and unaffectedly of what 
she believed I should most wish to hear under the roof which then 
covered me—of her husband, his talents, his virtues, his philosophical 
and political creeds, his amiable peculiarities ; and of his friends. The 
roaring of the Paris cannon, re-echoing to him in his retreat in. the 
country, seemed to add years to his life, she said. He immediately 
started for Paris; clambered, with youth’s vivacity, over the triumphal 
barricades; but when he found, some time after, the turn that things 
were taking—when he saw that for his large views, and for those of. his 

yarty, the barricades had been erected in vain—“ From that day,’’ said 

his widow, ‘‘ my husband never raised his head. The doctors, indeed, 
treated him for a disease of the spinal chord; but he had no such malady 
—he died of—the heart.’ And then, with moistened eyes, she prayed of 
me not to let them dose me, and douche me, and blister me, and. burn 
me, for my own case; an advice which, to my sorrow, I haye not had 
the courage to adopt. 

She spoke of his literary works, and mentioned that, of all the lighter 
ones, “‘ Adolphe” had cost him most care, and was his favourite ; that 
at her instance, (if I rightly recollect,) he had suppressed a good 
portion of writing which origimally was to have formed part of that 
work, and which contained in itself a separate story. and interest ;, and, 
that it was her intention, some day, to give to the world the valuable 
fragment. Of his friends I shall. only say here, that; at, their; head 
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was TL té.’ Tt would be intpossible to’ repeat) what she said’ of the 
affection existing between those two great men’; ah'uffectidn) up 'to'the 
moment of Constint’s death, truly juvenile in’ its moral development, 
though so''venerable from their years: ** But there was no one'who 
knew ‘him’ that did not love him,” she said ;' and she went on, till she 
had ‘pointed out, as illustrations of this assertion, ‘his sad-facéd valet 
who entered the room at that moment; and last, though not least, his 
glossy, well-brushed, over-fed Angola cat, which, by the way, I have for 
some time s¢en parading, and marching, and clambering about the room, 
éver carpet, and arm-chairs, and sofas, and tables of knick-knackery—~ 
nay, evenover tables which upheld more precious ornaments—just as if 
she were’ the mistress of the house—ay, and a very well brought up 
mistress too; for, with the exception of occasionally squatting or coiling 
herself upon a nice table-cover or a silken cushion—which, however, 
the daintified animal did not hurt nor harm—all her peregrinations were 
made in the most perfect order, and, it might seem, quite tastefully, 
and’ even deferentially, towards the various objects, great and small, 
slight and important, which surrounded her. ‘“ She was his great pet,” 
said my hostess ; “she attended him in the morning before he got up; 
she followed him into his study after breakfast; she played or s 
reposed there when she liked; and one day, when he was expected to 
make an important speech in the Chambre des Deputés, his friends, 
finding that he was absent after his time from the arena, came to seek 
him at this house, and, going into his study, saw him quietly reading 
some book, which evidently had nothing to do with the matter in hand ; 
and when they told him that everybody was waiting, and that they came 
for him—** What can I do?”’ he asked; “ look there !—there’s my cat 
sleeping in the sun on the papers I have prepared for my speech; and 
till she awakens, how can I drag her off them ?” 

We fell into deeper allusions to the memory of Benjamin Constant. 
[ shall not soon forget the perfectly simple pathos of recollection and 
affection in which the widow showed his bust in marble executed by a _ 
celebrated Parisian artist, and which she had preserved under a glass 
cover on a console; the exquisite little model of the monumental statue 
proposed to be erected to his memory, moulded by the same hand ;' and 
the large gold-chased cup presented to him by his constituents ;—but, 
above all, never can I forget the flowing eyes, the quivering lips, and 
the full, though subdued affliction of manner with which she asked me, 
“And are not these delightful souvenirs for me?” 

Hugo did not come that evening. She told me she had even been to seek 
him, but that he was so ill of the throes of “ Marie Tudor,”’ and of sore 
eyes brought on by his absorbing studies, that he could not make an ap- 
pearance. There were other people, however, possessing much interest; and 
amongst them, the artist who had executed the works to which I have just 
alluded; and he proved additionally attractive from being a believer in, 
and expounder of, somnambulism: and there was a lady who had been 
married to one of Napoleon’s brothers, and, strange to say, was oe 
like 'to Napoleon ‘himself in the face: and there was also a little Frenc 
gentleman,'who told me he had personally known Napoleon very well, 
and instanced a good'many new'traits of his manners. But I must say 
that I came ‘home ‘that evening ‘only thinking of my hostess, her hus- 
band; hisftiend Lafayette, and the bust, the monument model, the cup,’ 
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and (pardon me if Tadd) the cat. And I trust I have not now intruded in 
any way upon the unafieetedly peaceful and modest tastes of the lady of 
whom I speak. I would not indeed willingly do so. May the feelings 
she wishes to keep sacred, whatever they may be, always be held so! 
She is at present in England, and may probably read these lines. If she 
does, she will soon know who is the writer of them, and at the same time 
believe that he esteems and respects her, as the kind one who, in a 
strange country, sat by his bed-side of pain, and cheered him with the 
recitation of the ballads of her own Vaderland. 

When I first saw Lafayette, he was in his seventy-sixth year; I had 
known that fact before he appeared, and therefore, from former disap- 
pointments as to the question of age, | may be forgiven, notwith- 
standing my moral estimate of the individual, some doubts which | 
allowed myself to form as to his personal expression, But never 
were groundless apprehensions more speedily removed, I saw before me 
a man certainly looking more than ten ym less than his attributed age - 
tall, upright, and, with the exception of a very slight stiffness in his left 
knee, apparently quite disencumbered of years; and even this was ac- 
counted for as an accident. He was fully clothed in black, and wore 
only one little ribbon, through one of the button-holes of his coat. It 
would be ridiculous to speak of his over-kind manner to myself; but as 
to his general manner and bearing, they impressed me, after some little 
experience of modern Frenchmen, with the idea of what perhaps is now 
somewhat scarce—perfect politeness without courtiertsm or sans- 
cullottism ;—I thought him, in fact, the most finished gentleman I had 
yet seen. Every word that he spoke in his deep, almost guttural, but 
still very melodious voice, was kind or forcible as the occasion required. 
His motions and action were perfectly graceful, though borrowed neither 
from the school of Louis XIV. nor from that of the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine. In his early days he must have been—taking face, and figure, 
and everything else into consideration—a very fine-looking animal ; and 
along with his talents, virtues, and chivalrous character, how much 
natural accident must have served him! His face, at seventy-six, 
was full-muscled, clear-coloured, almost unmarked by a wrinkle, tran- 
quil, self-possessed, intent; but, above all—all—benevolent. Indeed, 
I do not think I ever before saw in a living man, or in picture or 
statue, so much of benevolence as his countenance, taken altogether, 
conveyed. And yet, when brightened up with conversation, his fine 
manly eye opened more widely, and his out-breathing lips became more 
than usually compressed ;—the unostentatious spiritedness, the tranquil 
but forcible truth of their character, indicated the volumes, and almost 
the century, which we know of this true hero. 

I felt that I was speaking with, perhaps (to his exclusive honour be 
it spoken) the public man without an arriére-pensée—with the unpro- 
voked, and therefore the purer Mirabeau of the old Revolution—with 
the universal patriot who had studied Liberty in woods, before he returned 
to his own country to look for her in vain among courtiers and in pa- 
laces—who had begun his career of making his fellow-creatures more 
free and more happy, merely that they might be made so—who had 
never hidden under that God-like wish a single lurking notion of personal 
aggrandizement—who was as simple in the manifestation and in the ele- 
ments of his individuality, as were the objects of his life-long ambition. 
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Yes, and there was chivalry, too, in him, upon him, and about him— 
chivalry, but balanced and directed—the chivalry of advanced society, 
or what ought to be advanced society--the chivalry of truth, of telling 
truth, and of acting by the telling of it; and that truth—Liberty ! 
Liberty without blood! Liberty, accomplished without creating the occa- 
sion for encroaching upon the real peace or good of a living creature, 
Easiness of character I had heard attributed to Lafayette ; and in using 
this cant word “ easiness,”’ a few that had discussed him in my presence 
used to smile, either really or pretendingly, But he was, and is, far 
above any little attempt of that kind. Lafayette has never yet acted 
from easiness of character ; he has always acted from consistency, from 
uniqueness of character. Talky people mention Versailles, and so forth, 
but they do so without looking at the man, This must ever be said of 
him—that with the physical machinery often in his hands to work what 
he wished, he has invariably paused between his own dearest anticipa- 
tions, and inhuman or uncivilized excess. 

It may be sneered or whispered, also, that he wanted energy or good 
observation, in dealing, from youth upwards, with the men he had to en- 
counter. But this is merely shallow. In real largeness, and truth, and 
virtuous clearness of view, while considering means for his great end, 
Lafayette was beyond his age—honester, ay, and wiser than it, But 
how was he to have learned, in the first instance, at least, his seperiany 
over any man? Knowing himself to be straightforward, disinterested, 
and philanthropic, was that a reason why he should have suspected others, 
at a glance, of crookedness, of paltry selfish views, or of savage cruelty, 
atthe very moment that the words of his own heart and mind seemed 
echoed on their false lips ? or was he to have tried to practise upon them, 
as they did upon him, and thus become even as they, and cease to be 
himself? °Tis a silly aspersion of his true nature. He took men, not, 
credulously, as they affected to be, but as what they ought to have been 
from their time, their position, and their experience. If he did not so 
find them, whose was the fault? and having once unmasked them, could _ 
he act with them? what could he do but what he did—withdraw from 
them? Woe has been to France in consequence of Lafayette’s having 
found few or none to build up with him a true liberty for her! and woe 
will yisit her again, and the civilized world along with her, if men like 
him cannot be produced to stand at the helm of affairs, and smile at 
that coasting, shifting, cowardly, bad pilot—Diplomacy, 

You may scribble, if you like, on Lafayette’s tomb, with a black-lead 
pal, that the very man he trusted to three or four years ago outwitted 

im ; that is, deliberately deceived him ; that is, seemed to tell him the 
plainest truth, but told him lies all the time: but what has that to do 
with the real character of Lafayette? or can that scribble stain his real 
memory or his monument? 

It has been announced in the “ Constitutionnel”’ here, and not since 
contradicted, at least by that journal, that five sot-disant republicans, im- 
prisoned at St. Pélagie, illuminated the windows of their apartments the 
evening of the day that they received intelligence of his death. And how 
can that circumstance affect Lafayette any more than the other? In truth, 
with the selfish, the intriguing, the despotic, or the ferocious, Lafayette 
never has had, never have had any common cause. No matter how 


factions and parties differed from each other, they were equally uncon- 
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nected with him. Terror did not scare him; the glory of mili ire did 
not dazzle him ; in restorations, he saw nothing restored ; oni very 
last attempt to mince matters, he felt that he still stood almost alone ; 
and from each of the dominations alluded to, he retired, finding in es- 
trangement his only self-assertion. Whenever he ought not to be abroad 
in the world, he was at home, at his own fireside. From the beginning 
of his youthful career tothe hour of his death, there is indeed an almost 
unrivalled oneness in the great patriot’s character. Yes—perhaps the 
very keystone of the arch of his fame is—consistency ; that consistency 
meaning harmony with the good and the generous, as well as with the 
expanded and the aspiring. 

A kind of niche had been remaining vacant in my mind, for want of a 
_ impression of Lafayette to fill it up, as it were, like a statue, 

e met, and it was immediately occupied, and in the manner that I had 
ever wished it to be. Had it been my fortune to have encountered him 
in the prime of his life, and in the first blossoming of his chivalrous 
honours, he could not, as an individual, have more gratified me. He 
knew I wa& Irish ; and had even done me the honour of having looked 
over something of much that I have scribbled in connexion with 
my country ; and, in the spirit of politeness and indulgence to me, Ire- 
land was, therefore, his chosen theme. Her past history,—that is, as 
much of it as he had himself lived through,—he particularly glanced at. 
He spoke with warmth and enthusiasm of the old Volunteers,:and made 
my heart throb, and, I suppose, my cheeks flush with pride, when he 
admitted them to be the first national guard, worthy of the name, that 
the world had witnessed. To my infinite surprise, he was as intimately 
acquainted with their more important proceedings and concerns as if he 
had been amongst them, or as if they had been his own countrymen. 
He could faithfully trace their rise, decline, and extinction, giving rea- 
sons as he went along. He had been in correspondence, during the best 
days of the Volunteers, with one of their most zealous abettors, Sir Edward 
Newenham ; and towards the memory of that gentleman he expressed 
himself in terms of much respect and regard. The accuracy and 
promptness of his memory as regarded persons, places, dates, and events, 
were to me truly wonderful, and supplied me with an additional reason 
for concluding that years had not yet encroached, to the’ slightest ob- 
servable extent, upon his strongly-framed mind. 

Changing topics at his own pleasure, for I did not presume to start 
one, the good old man next asked questions or made observations with a 
view of giving the individual pleasure. He flattered my poor goose-quill, he 
condoled with my inferior state of health, he inquired after my children, 
who he heard were at school in another town; he went up to a sketch 
of my little girl, praised its expression to her mother and to me; and, 
in fact, spoke and smiled in such a manner that, forgetting altogether 
the hero, it was impossible not to love the man. 

Some one may possibly accuse me of making a great fuss about this 
visit—may sneer at me, and say, “ He seems so proud of it!” Iam 
prouder of it than of any other event of my life. _ It was unexpected, 
and, false modesty apart, not felt to be merited ; and, therefore, perha 
I am prouder of it still: and, despite of my fears. of criticism, I will 
add that, notwithstanding he had serious business to despatch in Paris, 
and that his stay was limited, the visit was a long, an unusually long one. 
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We seldom met afterwards. His residence*in-the-country 


tion, and a Paris winter, separated us. But—and Pboast: a vieata 
my possession an invitation to come and see-him'at La’ ge, written 


in terms too flattering even for my vanity: “He wrote'to -me, too, not 
many days before his death. The last time*l*saw hinwas ‘at the gate 
of Pere 'la Chaise ; he had just come out fronr attending ‘the ‘obsequies 
of the poor young deputy who was killed, a few months'#go; in @ political 
duel with a@ general officer. The people were drawing him im his carriage. 
He looked exhausted and pale. I never heard more enthusiastic cheer- 
ing; that day I learned that a French crowd could’ cheer,’ although 
former public scenes had led me to doubt the fact)’ As he passed me; 
our eyes met, and he saluted me cordially: I join¢d—TI could not'help it 
—in the “ Vive le Génd¢ral!’”? which rang’ around me ;' and whether it 
was that, or his kind notice of me, which produced the effect, I came in 
for a momentary and slight share of popular honours from a crowd who 
did not know a single thing in the world about me. The day was cold 
anil bleak, and I fear that his long exposure to the air, bareheaded, 
while performing his duties to the deceased deputy in the churchyard, 
(that magnificent churchyard!) laid the foundation of the disease of 
which this morning he died. Indeed, I have heard as much. At all 
events, that was my last ominous glance of Lafayette. 

N, M. 

Paris, May 24, 1834. 








A PARTY OF PLEASURE 5 
Being a painful Retrospect of a Trip. 


A party of pleasure! a party of four, 

Too few if one less, and too many if more ; 

A man and his wife, and a beau and a belle, 

Set out on a journey from—whence I sha'‘n't tell. 


One sketch'd upon paper a plan of the tour, 

A peep at all places of note to ensure ; 

Oh !. think how divine, when the weather is fine, 
To go via Brussels as far as the Rhine! 


The Rhine is a river all tourists should see; 
That any can miss it astonishes me! 

No place of repute on the road we'll let slip, 

But we look to the Rhine as the pride of the trip. 


The bachelor beau, when we landed in France, 

Was judiciously placed at the head of finance; 

And ere we set out, as a matter of course, 

He put in his pocket a very big purse. 

I hate English money ; I own that I doat 

On the high-sounding name of a hundred-frane note ; 
Four pounds may sound paltry, but tell it in frances, 
And we fear not a check to our travelling pranks. 


But when four times four English pounds we can count, 
(Which, changed into francs, to four hundred amount,) 
To Constantinople away we may dash, 
_ Without the least fear of exhausting our cash. 
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We changed it to dollars before we set out ; 
We like solid coin, and a purse that is stout ; 
So the bachelor beau — a sort of a sack, 
And he totter'd away with his load on his back. 


We travell'd by day, and we rested by night ; 

Our purse it was heavy, our hearts they were light; 

We feasted like princes, but, sipping our wine, 

Said we, “ We'll drink Hock, when we get to the Rhine,” 


At Brussels, delighted, we rose with the lark, 

The play-bill we read ere we walk'd in the Park ; 
“Tis Robert le Diable ! how very divine ! 

And to-morrow, of course, we set out for the Rhine!" 


Gods ! what has befallen the man of finance? 

How pallid his cheek! how distracted his glance ! 
Can the bachelor beau wear that visage of gloom ? 
Sure ‘tis Robert le Diable, just fresh from the tomb! 


** We're lost! we're undone!” cried the man of finance, 
‘* Sure never had mortal so sad a mischance ! 

What demon possess'd us? Ah! why did we come ? 
We hav'n't got money to carry us home!” 


“ No money!" exclaimed Mr. Dee, in despair ; 

** No money!” cried Mrs. Dee, tearing her hair ; 

“ No money!" said frantic Elizabeth Roe ; 

** No money,’ responded the bachelor beau. 

“ I've only got money to take us half-way.” 

“ What! none for a dinner? what! none for the play ?” 
“ What! none?” said Elizabeth Roe, turning pale, 

“ I wanted to purchase the sweetest lace veil!’ 


No dinner! no coffee! no supper! no lace! 

And though we were each of us book'd for a place, 
"Twas no place at the play ;—no, we started at nine 
By a coach that did mot go the road to the Rhine. 


Oh! had you but seen us at Lille the next day ! 
How could we have breakfast with nothing to pay ? 
And the man of finance just awoke from a nap, 
With the purse on his head for a travelling cap ! 


Cried poor Mr. Dee, “ Let our watches be sold ;” 

“ And here,” said his wife, “ is my chain of pure gold; 
* And here are my ear-rings,” Elizabeth mutter'd ; 
“Oh! get me some coffee, and toast that is buttered.” 


But oh! in that moment of panic and grief 

An elderly gentleman gave us relief ; 

When he heard of our wants, he unbutton'd his coat, 
And obligingly lent us a hundred-franc note. 


MORAL. 


Ye tourists, attend, and my moral discern ; 
Wherever you go, bear in mind your return ; 
And in some little pocket be sure that you pack 
Just money sufficient to carry you back ! 


T. H. B. 
Antwerp, June 8th, 1834. 
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UNE MAITRESSE FEMME. 


THERE are persons, particularly in the class of those “qui vivent pour 
manger au lieu de manger pour vivre,’ whose blood circulates through 
their veins in prestissimo or double quick time; a peculiarity usually 
betrayed in irritability of body or irmitability of mind ;—by rendering 
them fidgets, or making them manceuvrers. Lady Jane Restless, for 
instance, was a fretful child, and even the beauty of her girlhood was 
impaired by a sort of unnatural vivacity, extremely perplexing to her 
sober-suited parents, the Duke and Duchess of Drone; who, having 
been born to the laborious task of doing nothing, fulfilled their vocation 
with such scrupulous exactitude as to render the space they occupied 
on the face of the earth almost commensurate with the vastness of their 
social importance. They were, in fact, very big as well as very great 
people: and while the slender Lady Jane fidgeted into airy nothing 
the moderate portion of flesh and blood allotted to her by nature, her 
Grace slumbered away her days in useless obesity in her easy chair or 
easy chariot ; and her nights ensconced amid those huge pillows of down, 
up-piled by fashionable upholsterers to facilitate the drowsiness of the 
great. 

It was a marvellous thing to the fat Duchess, so soon as Lady Jane 
attained to woman’s estate, to mark with what untirable animation she 
supported the labours of the season; her mornings devoted to re- 
hearsals of the monstrous but busy farce of Vanity, her nights to its 
representation. Birthnight balls, Ranelagh, the Pantheon, the Ridotto, 
Marylebone Gardens, galas, operas, plays and breakfasts,—nothing came 
amiss. The hoop’s bewitching round could not circumscribe the 
activity of her movements; the high-heeled satin shoe placed no we 
diment to her measures, She was here, there, and everywhere :—her 
feathers in an incessant state of vibration, her fan always in movement, 
her ruffles ever waving,—lips, eyes, even to her rosy finger-tips, a per- 
petual motion! As she scudded along the Mall of a hot summer’s 
afternoon, while the panting Duchess and her attendant lacqueys toiled 
after her in vain, the course of the lovely Lady Jane and her humble 
Servants was as distinctly perceptible through the crowd, as the “ blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone”? through the tranquil lake cleaved by its 
impetuous waters. 

But if such were her Ladyship’s vivacity during the first year of her 
appearance in the gay circles of St. James’s, to what did it not amount 
when, at the commencement of her second season, the young Marquis 
of Amesbury returned in his red-heeled shoes from the grand tour! 
The Marquis—sprung from a race of statesmen, and predestined to 
add another well-powdered portrait to the gallery at Amesbury House, 
with Garter on knee and Bath on breast, and tributary Golden Fleeces, 
and St. Annes, and St. Stanislauses without end, in token of his minis- 
terial alliance with foreign powers;—the Marquis, who had estates 
craving legislation in the wilds of Munster, the deserts of the Hebrides ; 
—the Marquis, who had houses and establishments to legislate in half 
the counties of the kingdom! Poor Lady Jane’s veins frothed as if 
under the action of a chocolate-mill, while she pondered upon the 
glorious toils likely to fall to the share of his future marchioness; and 
from the hour of “a first acquaintance with the head and fount of so 
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much and such arduous occupation, left no manceuvre unattempted to 
secure her promotion to the vacant post. Such billets as she indited 
to win the suffrage of his old-fashioned relations !—such aprons as she 
flowered for his lady-sisters !—such courses to the New Exchange for 
lackered fans for his maiden aunts !—such ransacking of Mrs. Chenevix’s 
shop for baubles for his guardian’s watch-chain! The Duchess’s meagre 
chairmen were ever on the trot; and even the porter at Drone House 
dwindled away in his leathern chair under the anxieties now added 
to his calling! Lord A., meanwhile, inaccessible to all this mercurial 
activity, was pursuing, unobserved, his sober courtship of a gentle 
cousin to whom he had been betrothed from his boyhood; and lo! 
upon the summer birthday which annually sounded .a tocsin of 
retreat into the country for the belles and beaux of the court of 
George III., Lady Jane had the satisfaction of witnessing the presen- 
tation of the Marquis and Marchioness of Amesbury “on their mar- 
riage,” and of protesting that the bride was a poor, dull, tame, hum- 
drum creature,—a piece of still life, emulating one of the stone grey- 
hounds, couchant, that adorned the entrance-gates of Amesbury House! 
Nevertheless the disappointment was a severe one. Most people had 
prognosticated that her Ladyship’s manceuvres would prove successful, 
and even the sleepy Duchess opened wide her eyes with amazement 
on learning that the unheard-of exertions of her daughter were labour 
lost ; while Lady Jane, unable to revenge her mortification on others, 
resolved, as many an irate dame has done before and since, to revenge 
it on herself. She quitted London for Drone Castle, swearing to 
marry the first man who honoured her with the tender of his hand. 

Now the lordly halls of Drone Castle were situated in the watery waste 
of the county of Lincoln; in the midst of a domain where, during the 
midsummer heats, the castle stood half hidden in the fertile pastures 
that resembled copious baths of verdure rather than mere vegetable 
growth; and where, during the dank autumn, the wide fen-ditches 
opened their gaping mouths, for the emission of ague and the drainings 
of the spongy soil. The aborigines of the domain of Dronington were 
said to be as speckle-breasted as frogs; and the place aud the 
people were alike weary, flat, and stale, though not alike unprofitable. 
The very clouds seemed to sail lazily over the land ;—the solemn 
rooks swung heavily through the air, like so many young members 
plodding through their maiden speeches ;—even the leaves on the trees 
had a fat pulpy texture, and the flowers an overblown, apoplectic hue. 
There could not, in short, be a duller spot than the whereabouts of 
Drone Castle, unless it were that of Cumber Hall, a place about 
two miles deeper ensconced in fenhood, the place destined to send 
forth that luckless suitor threatened by Lady Jane with immediate 
acceptance. 

Erasmus Cumber, its opulent inheritor, was a heavy-shouldered, 
well-doing, well-thinking young gentleman of five-and-twenty, from 
whom neither Rugby nor Oxford had shaken off the rusticity of Lin- 
colnshire squirehood ; and who, finding himself suddenly bereft of the ma- 
tronly cosseting of the widowed mother by whom he had been reared to 
man’s estate and the estate of Cumber Hall, a few months previous to 
the annual return of the Drone family to the Fens, with the world before - 
him where to choose his place of rest, but without a guardian in cap and 
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petticoat for his guide, unhappily for himself took refuge from his self- 
mistrust at the feet of Lady Jane Restless, and was almost terrified 
by the hastiness of her assumption of office. Her Ladyship’s “I will!” 
was instantaneous as an electric shock; and such was. the rapidity 
with which she proceeded to urge on the hymeneal preliminaries, to 
issue orders for wedding clothes, instructions for the Herald's Office, 
and lists for favours and wedding cake, that the poor squire began to 
ponder secretly upon the eligibility of pens up the dilapidated 
walls and crazy chimneys of Cumber Hall; lest, peradventure, the 
activity of its new mistress should topple down some part or parcel 
of the old mansion-house during her honeymoon into the weedy moat 
below. 

_ The precaution would have been premature! Already Lady Jane 
projected the total demoiition of the place; and her only consolation in 
exchanging the bridal post-chaise of a marquis for that of a squire of 
the county of fat beeves and fat beer, was the consciousness that Lord - 
Amesbury boasted nothing in his possession so susceptible of reformation 
and improvement as the old castellated manor of the Cumbers, with 
the house-leek tufting its parapets, and the “‘ chimney-haunting mart- 
lets” colonizing its crazy abutments. Lady Jane beheld; as the 
brightest prospect in her marriage, a house to be thrown down,—gar- 
dens to be thrown up,—habits and customs to be thrown aside,—new 
conservatories, pineries, dairies, ice-houses, and ovens, to be erected 
on every side, and in every form which the London Gazette’s last list 
of new patents might suggest to her preference; an avenue to be rooted 
up, and full-grown single trees to be transplanted here and there, 
according to the triumphant recipe of Sir Walter Scott and the Caledo- 
nian Agricultural Society. 

But among all these projected constructions, there was still one on 
which her Ladyship had neglected to calculate,—a tomb-stone for her 
husband! Twelve months had not passed over the heads of the Squire 
and Lady Jane Cumber, the new mansion had risen but to its first 
story, and the new plantations were just attached by wisps of straw to 
the broom-sticks destined to “ teach their young ideas how to shoot,’ 
when poor Erasmus,.dunce as he was, became penetrated by the fatal 
truth, that the family vault of all the Cumbers would afford him a more 
tranquil retreat than that feudal stronghold on the Castle-hill at Lin- 
coln by the vulgar yclept the county gaol; and almost with greater 
promptitude than the Lady Jane had snapped at his proposals, the grim 
monarch did come when Erasmus did call for him. The squire of 
Cumber Hall pined away, or was fretted into atrophy; and so rapidly, 
that his anxious wife scarcely found time to irrigate the conjugal clay, 
about to return to the dust, with more than three dozen varieties of 
quack medicines, before he breathed his last. Nothing remained but to 
bury him in a patent coffin, and erect a group of weeping Virtues in 
patent artificial stone to his memory; and then to devote her active 
cares to the education of the infant heir of the new hall; who, at six 
weeks of age, had already been inured to six different systems of diet 
and doctoring! Poor babe !—better had his cradle become his burial- 
bed at once, and spared him the hard labour—the more than pauper 


industry—of which he was about to become at once the object and the 
patient. 
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The maftresse femme was now the happiest woman in the world. 
Little as she had suffered the departed squire to mterfere in her mea- 
sures, she fancied herself, for the first time, independent ; and while 
deploring to her country ‘neighbours her hard fate, in having an only 
child to manage, workmen to control, bailiffs to bully, lawyers to out- 
chicane, she rose every morning merrily with the lark, to preside over 
her bricklayers and masons, and watched all night vigilantly with the 

t 


owl to audit her accounts ;—delighted to find that affairs of the 
deceased squire were somewhat embarrassed, and that the mortgages 
necessitated by her genius for improvement threatened to involve the 
family in half a dozen law-suits ;—nay ! scarcely envying the Marchioness 
of Amesbury herself, when, on the roofing-in of the new house, it was 
discovered that the timber was full of dry rot, and that her wits might 
set themselves to work to cure or arrest the mischief! 

Meanwhile the boy grew and grew ; perhaps because it was the only 
thing his managing mother did not insist upon his doing. At three years 
old he had a learned preceptor ; at five, a fencing-master. Lady Jane pro- 
tested, that as public schools are favourable only to classical acquirements, 
he must be made a proficient in every modern language previous to 
being sent to Eton ;—and to London, every spring, was young Erasmus 
dragged, to be tormented by dentists and dancing-masters, and taught 
to draw in crayons and play the fiddle; to ride as only riding-masters 
ride; and talk only as only sons are permitted to talk. The old Duke 
and Duchess were astonished to observe what a slender second had 
budded from their fubsy family-stock, when the poor lad, slight and 
pensile as a fishing-rod, was daily exhibited at Lady Jane Cumber’s 
dimner-table as an admirable Crichton of the rising generation. 

Meanwhile, the Lady-mother had somewhat diminished the family 
rental by her mania for improvements,—by setting up a rope-walk, to be 
made from nettle-stalks; a china manufactory, based upon brick- 
earth ; an oil-mill for sun-flower seeds ; and a foundry of tobacco- 
pipes on a stratum of blue clay: she judged it at least indispensable to 
cram into the knowledge-box of her son a succedaneum for the paltry 
pelf she had extracted from the strong box of his inheritance. 

The day for public schooling arrived; and the pale urchin already 
hailed with delight the prospect of Brocas meadows, and Serly Hall, 
and the Christopher, and all its clarets. But when the time came for 
separating from his mother, a totally different view of things was sud- 
denly unfolded to his ken. 

“Ras! my dear boy!” she cried, as she delivered into his hands a 
trunk-key and a christmas-box of no mean consistency, “ remember 
that, next to the studies which are to fit you for parliament, your chief 
object at Eton must be the extension of your family connexions. Al- 
though so closely allied to the aristocracy, I have no hereditary rank to 
bequeath you. To be a squire, therefore, a Lincolnshire squire, is the 
utmost degree to which through life you can pretend ; Ae tue by the 
exercise of your own faculties you form such alliances and friendships 
as may tend to your advancement. I have been careful to place you in 
the same house with young Annesley and Lord Fitzwarren, whose 
fathers are both in the cabinet, and to whom I beg you will devote your 
utmost attention. Annesley, | am told, is but a few degrees removed 
from an idiot; and Fitzwarren is a martyr to scrofulous disorders. 
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But you will sleep in their room, and will naturally make every sacrifice 
to conciliate their friendship.” 

Poor Erasmus was astounded; and every letter received from home 
added to his dismay, by adfling to the list of tufts he was doomed to 
toady some Honourable John, or Sir Frederick Somebody, whom his 
mother had just discovered among the intended patrons of his future 

referments. Not acrony was he allowed to select, not a chum wag 

e permitted to make his own, except under sanction of the Court Ca- 
Daler: and whereas the Isis and the Classics happened to be in fashion, 
he found himself also required to qualify for a prize poem, and taunted 
into the ambition of becoming a second Canning. The “ Talents” were 
just then in, and blue and buff your only wear. It necessarily ensued, 
that the only son of Lady Jane Cumber must be a Whig, and the 
favourite of Whigs. He could not pledge himself too deeply on this 
head to the little mealy-faced hereditary legislators with whom he was 
now studying Herodotus, and with whom, some day or other, there was 
a probability of his studying the long odds. 

Nor did Oxford bring relief to his cares and embarrassments. Lady 
Jane insisted upon his being the first man of his year as well as the 
first sportsman of his college; at once the best-dressed and the best- 

laced under-graduate of Ch. Ch. The consequence was, that he 
ame the butt of the bucks asa sap, and the butt of the saps asa 
buck; and only triumphed in his double vocation at the sacrifice of all 
his comforts and half his constitution. Up early with the hounds,—up 
late with his folios,—or up late with Chateau Margaux and Prince’s 
unch, and early again for chest Such was the alternation of poor 
cal days and nights. He came off at last second wrangler, but 
with a complexion worthy to stand comparison with the ripest Seville 
orange in St. Botolph’s-lane. 

* To Cheltenham with him!” cried Lady Jane, scared by the aspect of 
his yellow visage, at the very moment when she had three heiresses—a 
blind, a halt, and a deaf—waiting his selection ; and, but that the Conti- 
nent was fortunately closed by the Bonapartean wars, it is probable that 
the academic squireling would have been promenaded over half Europe, 
from Spa to Vichy, from Vichy to Barréges, from Barréges to Lucca, from 
Lucca to Mehadia, for the regeneration of his beauty. Meanwhile Lady 
Jane presided, during his absence, over the bonfires and roasted ox des- 
tined to commemorate his majority at Cumber Hall; pledging herself 
and him, over head and ears, as to the liberality of his political prin- 
ciples, and canvassing slyly and sub rosé for his return at the next 
county election. And thus, having laid her night-lines and set her eel- 
baskets entirely to her satisfaction, she whirled back again to London, to 
make love, par procuration, to the lame heiress, who, although no 
chicken, was still less of a lame duck—having bonds and exchequer bills, 
and scrip and omnium, at her disposal, enough to line all the fen-ditches on 
the estate of Cumber Hall. Willing, however, to prepare an agreeable 
surprise for her son, she said nothing of her vicarious courtship in her 
letters to Cheltenham ; and her own letters from Cheltenham, probably 
from a similar design, said nothing of a certain daughter of romance, a 
blue-eyed Miss Melusina Grubbs, residing in a rural retreat, with a green 
verandah and a parterre of marigolds, fronting the Montpelier Parade ; to 
whom the invalid squireling was devoting, and in this case not by proxy, 
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his tenderest attentions, At length an epistle somewhat longer than the 
rest implored from the panic-struck Lady Jane her benediction upon an 
alliance for which the marriage settlements were already in progress; an 
appeal to which her Ladyship replied by enclosing Miss Muggins’s formal 
acceptance of the proposals she had poy tendered in the name of 
Erasmus. The poor young man was distracted. On one side, Melusina 
threatened a prosecution for breach of promise ; on the other, and more 
frightful still, stood performance of promise and his unseemly bride! 

But he had little leisure for despondéency! Parliament was dissolved, 
and it was now his cue to hasten down to Cumber Hall, and profit by 
whatever popularity might attach to the memory of the bonfires and the 
roasted ox. But alas! as the Cumber colours were seen traversing the 
Episcopal town, over whose chimneys Satan grins triumphant, they were 
saluted by an orchestra of marrow-bones and cleavers, instead of the 
anticipated merry peal. The tragical ditty of the Cheltenham heroine 
and her wrongs had already reached the hustings ; and it was insinuated, 
on more than one placard, that the squireling had unhandsomely shirked 
a hostile meeting with Melusina’s indignant brother, Ensign Phelim 
Grubbs, of the Tipperary Militia; whose cartel, by the way, had been 
dexterously intercepted and consigned to the flames by the officiousness 
of Lady Jane. 

But it was not, alas! of adverse placards the candidate had a right to 
complain—- was of the hateful addresses issued in his own name and 
during his absence by his meddling mother. The dissolution of Parlia- 
ment had originated in a change of ministry; and what so sure to 
follow a change of ministry as a change of politics on the part of the 
woman who was resolved that her son should achieve distinction and a 
peerage, at any cost of principle—at any lossof honour? Lady Jane, ac- 
cordingly—who, in her surreptitious canvass, had desired it to be distinctly 
understood that Mr, Cumber, of Cumber Hall, was about to stand on 
the Dronington, or Whig interest-—now took no shame to herself in 
setting forth in black and white, and in capitals as large as the town 
printer could emblazon his defalcation, that Mr. Cumber, of Cumber 
Hall, was standing upon the Cumber or Tory interest, with divers flou- 
rishes in honour of the Heaven-born minister, and the glorious and im- 
mortal memory of William of Orange! Yes! Mr. Cumber, of Cumber 
Hall, who had sacrificed a lobe of his lungs at Eton in officiating as fag 
to young Annesley and Lord Fitzwarren!—Mr. Cumber, of Cumber 
Hall, who had been goaded on to proclaim his liberalism with shawm 
and trumpet at all the spouting clubs and Whig meetings of the 
indignant University of Oxford! 

The Tory member, therefore, finding vote after vote filched from him by 
these underhand proceedings, upbraided, in no measured terms, the per- 
plexed Erasmus with tergiversation ; leaving him but one mode of redress. 
Mr. Cumber could not, of course, accuse himself as being under the petticoat 
government of his maftresse femme of a mother; in his own defence he 
could only pen a challenge, send it, fight, and fall. He did pen it— 
“sent it—fought—and fell ;”°—losing first his clection and next his life ; 
a victim, at two-and-twenty, to maternal domination. 

In process of time, the Duke and Duchess of Drone were roused out 
of one of their septennial dreams by Lady Jane Restless, arrayed in her 
sable bombasin and broad hems, to learn the premature decease of 
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Erasmus II... And unfeigned was their grief ; for knowing that the estate 
of the Cumbers must pass immediately into the hands of the heir-at-law, 
they felt horror-struck at the certainty that their old age was about to be em- 
bittered by the busy filial piety of their only daughter ; that, no longer 
able to resist her domestic tyranny, they were now to be physicked and 
dieted,—dragged hither for their health, and thither for their recreation ; 
made to read books which they did not like, and compelled to adopt hours 
and habits abhorrent to their dozy natures. 

Under these apprehensions, a bright thought—the first of his long life— 
dawned m the mind of the old Duke. Into the apartments, now arro- 
gated to herself by Lady Jane, at Dronington Castle, he caused to be 
transported the works of Miss Martineau, Mrs. Marcet, Dr. M‘Culloch, 
Say, Mill, and their kind; with a portfolio of plans for a new village on 
the system of the Rationals, to be erected at the farthest extremity of his 
estate in the Fens; and Lady Jane gobbled up the baits as eagerly as 
could be wished. From that moment she ensconced herself up to the ears 
in political and rural economy; and our mattresse femme is just now as 
busy as she could wish in repressing the increase of population, and 
encouraging the progress of agriculture, at a rising settlement among 
the fen-flies, known by the name of Restlesshaven, and emulating the 
parallelogram of New Harmony. 








DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING.-=NO, III. 


Dialogue 1. Mr. Ewart, M.P. for Liverpool, and Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
Kt., P.R.A. ; 
2. Sir Charles Wetherell and Mr. Baines, M.P. 





Mr. Ewart, M.P. ror Liverroor, anp Sir Martin Arcuer SHEz, 
Kr., P.R.A. 


Sir Martin Archer Shee. 1 am sorry, Mr. Ewart, to perceive that you 
have felt it necessary to make an attack upon the Royal Academy, of which 
I am at this time President. I think you were harsh in your censures, in 
consequence of being incorrect in your data. I assure you we do not de- 
serve all that you thought proper to say about us. 


Mr. Ewart. Why, to tell you the truth, Sir Martin, it is not to be ex- 
pected that I should Anow much upon the subject. 1 act upon principle ; 
and, ever since I have had a seat in the House of Commons, have opposed 
monopolies of all sorts, and endeavoured to open and annihilate all corpo- 
rations. 


Sir M. Your liberality deserves great praise ; but I apprehend that, like 
a great many disciples of your school, you are not altogether so impartial 
as people might expect. You oppose corporations, and are, if I mistake 
not, a member of the Council of the London University,—a society which 
is most anxiously striving to be incorporated. 

Mr. E. I treat that in the way of business. You know I come from a 
trading stock, and joint stock trading suits me; besides, it has an effect 
with my constituents. 

Sir M. But surely such considerations as these afford scarcely sufficient 
justification for attacking a body of men who endeavour to do their duty 
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conscientiously, and who, I will venture to say, deserve well of their 
country. 

Mr. E. You mean the Royal Academicians. Why, to tell you the truth, 
from what I have heard through a very clever man, and from cireum- 
stances which have come to my knowledge from other sources, I cannot 
agree with you in that opinion. I conceive that a school of painting, 
dependent as yours is upon the Crown, dignified, too, with the title of 
Royal, ought to do more for the encouragement of native talent than you 
seem to me to do. 

Sir M. Dependent upon the Crown! What on earth do you mean? 
The Royal Academy—justly called Royal, as founded by King George the 
Third, who, although somewhat bigoted in matters of religion, was one of 
the most munificent patrons of art that ever sat upon the British throne— 
is no more indebted to the Crown for support than you would be to an 
client who might give you a brief—supposing that likely! All that the 
Academy owes to the country is the suite of apartments in Somerset House, 

Mr. E. The most inconvenient for the purpose in London: to be sure, 
they would look a little more decent if they were cleaned and kept clean. 
Dust and rust I believe are essential to objects of virtua, but why a modern 
exhibition should be so filthily dirty in its approaches, it is impossible to 
say, except, I suppose, as our Liverpool proverb goes, “ The shoemaker's 
wife is always ill shod ; a place abounding with painters never gets painted. 

Sir M. 1 admit the dirt, but that is no fault of ours; and I admit the 
advantages of the rooms, such as they are. 

Mr. E. And nothing more? 

Sir M. Yes: a sum of five thousand pounds, awarded by King George 
the Third out of his privy purse ;—the only assistance it has received since 
its establishment m 1768. 

Mr. E. Well, but you self-elected gentlemen pick up a pretty penny ! 

Sir M. And how disbursed? In the maintenance of the schools, in the 
salaries of Professors, Visitors, Keeper, Secretary, Librarian—— 

Mr. E. But how does this aid the art of painting ? 

Str M. To begin with: besides the delivery of lectures, besides the en- 
couragement of prizes, besides the opportunities of the Model and Life 
Academy, we maintain a student on the Continent,—we support all the 
requisite servants,—and pay all incidental expenses ; and all this is done, 


Mr, Ewart, out of the works of the artists themselves which are exhibited 
annually. 


Mr. EB. That is all mighty well: but it is not by the works of Academicians 
alone that the exhibition is produced or maintained. 

Sir M. True: but unless a feeling of anxious desire that all artists should 
have fair opportunities of exhibiting their talents had induced the Royal 
Academicians to limit themselves to eight pictures they might have covered 
the walls of the rooms on each exhibition, and excluded all who were not 
belonging to their own body. 

Mr. E. Vil touch upon that subject, Sir Martin, in a moment. All I 
mean to say at present is, that you get hundreds of artists to contribute 
to your exhibition who derive no earthly benefit from the receipts. 

Str M. All artists are benefited by the receipts, Sir. In the first place, 
the Royal Academy has, out of the funds saved by its own exertions, ex- 
pended above 250,000/. in advancing art,—in instructing students, in 
purchasing books, and in supporting decayed artists, their widows and 
children. 

Mr. E. Ay, the widows and children of Royal Academicians. 


Sir M. Not so; there is no such exclusion. The charity is neither con- 
fined to Royal Academicians nor to their relations or connexions. Ad 
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artists are relieved as far as our funds permit; and perhaps your opinion 
of the Aeademy may be somewhat changed, when I assure you that be- 
tween 30,0002. and 40,0007. have been expended in charity alone, and to 
those who are not in any way connected with the institution. 

Mr. E. Well, charity, to be sure, covers a multitude of sins; but still 
I object to the hole-and-corner system—I object to the mode and manner 
of your elections. The whole affair is a job, Sir Martin; and I hate a job, 

Sir M. I honestly confess I see no job in the affair. The Academy is 

verned by a President, chosen annually out of its own body by his 
Gloter Academicians, forty in number ;—surely they are the a 
of his fitness for office. President is assisted by a Council of eight 
members, four of whom go out annually, and four others, in rotation, 
according to the date of their election as Academicians, succeed them ; so 
you see the administration is constantly moving. 


Mr, E. Something like the present Administration of the country— 
always moving, but never goes. 

Sir M. I see no great resemblance between them, I confess—at least, in 
one point there is a striking dissimilarity; for in the government of the 
Academy, the system pursued completely puts an end to jobbing, of which 
you and your friends so unceasingly complain as regards the other. 


Mr. E. You elect yourselves. 


Sir M. The whole body elect, when there is a vacancy, not the Council. 
The Council has no exclusive power in electing, or even recommending, 
members to fill any vacancies that may occur in the Academy; such elec- 
tion being vested in the whole body, and by ballot. 

Mr. E. Balloting affords the most favourable opportunities for chicanery 
and favouritism. 

Sir M. Indeed! I thought I had heard that you were a staunch advocate 
for the ballot, and, indeed, pledged upon that point. 


Mr. E. Why, so I am, as far as Parliamentary elections go; but that is 
quite a different thing. I have no time to argue that question; but the 
matters are totally distinct. 

Sir M. Well, then, we will drop the subject ; and perhaps you will permit 
me to observe that the ballot being the mode adopted, it becomes assuredly 
the interest of the Academy to attach to its body and its interests the most 
talented artists. It has, as I have already said, no extraneous means of 
support, except its exhibition; and therefore it is of the highest import- 
ance to secure the most approved or most promising men as its supporters. 

Mr. E. And do you fairly and conscientiously act upon this principle ? 

Sir M. In my conscience, yes; and when you have examined the list of 
our members, | think you will admit that, as a body, we may boast of some 
of the highest names in art,—I will not say in British art, but in European 
art. In me, it would be invidious to particularize; but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that no existing school of painting in the world can produce 
greater names, in their respective walks, than that of England. 

Mr. E. Why, I confess, as far as that goes, 1 do not know enough of the 
art to institute a comparison; nor do I, at the present moment, recollect 
ever to have heard of any foreign artist, except David and Canova, 

Sir M. Besides, look at the page of history. In the annals of our 
country stand recorded the names of Reynolds, Lawrence, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Flaxman, and, indeed, many others, whose works have secured 
for them immortality. So much for the great dead. Of the great living, 
I must leave you to judge. 

Mr. E. 1 am no judge of the art, I repeat. I go at the body as a corpo- 
ration; I strike at the monopoly. I say that you have no right to set up 
an imperium tn imperio, and declare that no man shall be an Academician 
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except by your will and pleasure. I contend that the affair is a national 
affair, and that the appointment should not rest in the members of the 
same profession. 


Sir M. It does not, Mr. Ewart. The King himself must confirm the 
election of an Academician. 


Mr. E. Very true; but then the Academician must be chosen out of the 
Associates, who are elected by the Academicians; so that the ultimate 
election of an Academician rests with the body itself, because, until qualified 
by your admission of him as an Associate, he is not eligible for the higher 
degree. 


Sir M. How are all degrees conferred? In the Universities, what power 
grants honours and distinctions ?—the power of the University itself. 


Mr. E. Yes. Tam rather doubtful as to the policy of the University 
system; so that you do not gain much by quoting those. However, the 
case is different. At the University, men of all professions and of no pro- 
fession are united in one common cause of study, disconnected with present 
profit and actual advantage: here you are all of one trade; and it is quite 
clear that it is your interest to keep down such men as you fancy likely to 
interfere with you; and, by preventing their accession to the advantages 
of Academicians, maintain your own superiority over them. 


Sir M. In the first place, Mr. Ewart, all exhibitors are eligible for the 
rank of Associate, provided their names be put down within a prescribed 
period during the exhibition. 


Mr. E. Yes; but what then? You ballot for those candidates; you 
yourselves, who, aware of the advantages of your own situations, select 
such men as are least likely to interfere with the loaves and fishes. 


Sir M. Have you so mean an opinion of artists, and men of enlightened 
minds and liberal feelings, as to suppose that we make these elections 
purely matters of calculation ? 


Mr. E. 1 know that all these things go by favouritism ; and the profits 
which you Academicians draw from the exhibition of the works of men 


whom you refuse to admit into your society, are too tempting to be looked 
at with indifference. 


Sir M. Now, Mr. Ewart, except the honorary distinction, of what do 
you imagine the great advantages derivable by a Royal Academician to 
consist ? 

Mr. E. Oh! there are Lectureships, and Professorships, and Auditor- 
ships, and Visitorships, and-—— 


Str M. There are, indeed; but perhaps your impression may be some- 
what altered, when I tell you what the remuneration of a Visitor is, for 
attendance in the schools. He gets, for attending the Life Academy—an 
employment which, with going and returning, occupies more than three 
hours of his time—one guinea ; and the Visitor to the Painting School, who 
gives up the most valuable portion of an artist's day to the instruction of 
the students at Somerset House for two guineas. Are these jobs ? 

Mr. E. 1 don't see why the payments should be derived from the labours 
of artists who have no chance of the emoluments. I would have the Aca- 
demy a national concern, connected with the National Gallery, and—— 

Sir M. Incur a great national expense. If you propose to have a Na- 
tional Free-School of Design, with salaried Professors, and a pension-fund 
for sick and decayed artists, it must be, of course, an undertaking de novo; 
and the question is, whether the House of Commons would consent to 
appropriate the funds necessary for such an undertaking. 


Mr. E. 1 think a Reformed House of Commons would. 
Sir M. If they should, it would even then remain to be proved whether 
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this great national concern, with all its cumbrous machinery and heavy 

nses, would do-morve for the advancement of art than has been hitherto 
effected by the existing institution, in which many great artists have been 
educated, and to which al/ artists, whether educated in it or not, are wel- | 
come ; and which,—pray remember that, Mr. Ewart,—since its first esta- 
blishment, has never asked for, or obtained one shilling of the public money, 
either by Parliamentary or other official grant. 


Mr. E. I have an opinion, Sir Martin. One thing we should certainly 
get rid. of by the success of my proposition,—I mean the system of favou- 
ritism which regulates the hanging of the pictures for the exhibition. 


Sir M. I admit that the Academicians have the choice of good places: 
for their pictures; but they share them with the artists who are not Aca- 
demicians. And as for the complaint which I see was made, about putting 
up the pictures according to their shape and size, regardless of their merit, 
so that splendid works of art are mounted up to the ceiling,—I only beg to’ 
refer you to the top row in the present’ 


year, and ask you whether you think 
the “splendid works of art” in that sphere are much injured by their exal- 
tation. 


Mr. E. No;. I must say, that I think there are many daubs nailed 
against the walls which ought to have had place nowhere. 

Sir M. And, yet, if you could but know the number of pictures sent, and 
examine their quality and character, you would be more surprised at the 
atrocities of those which are rejected, than you appear to be at the admis- 
sion of those which you have seen admitted. 


Mr. E. Then'I contend for the impropriety of the license which you take 
of “ painting up your pictures after they are hung; the effect of which is 
to paint down their neighbours. 

Sir M. Some little privileges we claim, I grant. 

Mr: E. In one instance, I believe, a few years since, this license extended 
itself to changing the colour of the background of a portrait (which hap- 
pened to be a crimson curtain) into a green one, because crimson interfered 
with an adjoining picture by an Academician. 

Six M. That must have been before I was President. 

Mr. E. I believe in the fact; and other facts speak for themselves. 
Why is not Martin, the king of English painters, one of your body ? 

Sir M. I apprehend because he does not choose to belong to us. 

Mr. E. Why is Haydon, full of fire, genius, taste, and vigour, excluded 
from your conclave ? 


Sir M. That question I would with deference answer by another. Have 
you seen his picture of the “‘ Reform Banquet ?” 

Mr. E. Thave; and think it quite worthy of the subject and the noble pur- 
chaser. I admit, Sir Martin, that although you may believe me, as indeed 
Iam, ignorant of the technicalities of the art, 1 am a devoted friend to native 
talent :—that is my great object, and the more I can advance it and exalt 
its profession, the better pleased I shall be, since that, in following the 
dictates of my own heart, I am fulfilling into the bargain the anxious 
desires of my enlightened constituents. 


Sir M. 1 believe, Mr. Ewart, a splendid public hall has just been finished in 
the opulent town which has the honour of having you for its representative. 


Mr. E. There has. And it is intended, in order to show you the taste of 
the inhabitants, to decorate and adorn it with paintings of the most clas- 
sical character. 


Sir M. Has Mr. Martin been consulted on this work ? 
Mr. E. No. 
Sir M, Has Mr. Haydon been applied to ? 
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Mr. EB. No. 

Sir M. To whom is the execution of this enviable task assigned > 

Mr. E. Why ; we have sent to Italy for a very celebrated ——— 

Sir Ghia se pa een I have deme. We need talk no 
more on theme at present. Noman can more highly appreciate 
laudable exertions in =. of native talent and Enghsh artists then 1 
do—no man can more clearly perceive the real motives — your 
solicitude for the prosperity of British painters is directed, 1; but as 
a most ery opportunity for exhibiting to the world, generally, the 
sincerity of that anxiety, and the earnestness of that solicitude, has been 
overlooked by those whose opinions and tastes you profess to represent, 
perhaps you will permit me to say, that so long as the royal patronage, which 
we never have abused, is graciously continued to us, we shall hope to 
render our efforts m the cause in which we are embarked at least as eff- 
cient, as those which combine to send to Italy for an artist to paint < 
public hall at Liverpool. Good morning, Sir. 

Mr. E. Good morning, Sir. [Exreunt different ways. 


Sir Ceartes Weruerett anp Mer. Barnes, M.P. 


Sir Charles Wetherell. So, Mr. Baines, you are a strenuous supporter of 
the Cambridge petition for the admission of Dissenters to all Ep iatene 
and advantages of the Universities. 

Mr. Baines. 1 am, Sir Charles. 


Sir C. Ah! that’s extremely liberal, Mr. Baines. You have gotten into 
Parliament, Sir,in admirable time. No sooner do you set your foot on the 
floor of the House of Commons than, like 

“ Mercury new lighted,” 
you break out into a verbal defence of all the opimions you have dieraily 
advocated for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. B. 1 am neither afraid nor ashamed to confess it. 

Sir C. Some people are extremely bold. However, no matter ;—every 
man to his liking, as that most respectable gentleman said who kissed his 
cow. But why don't you take a little time to consider, before you speak 
upon subjects which must be foreign to your comprehension, Mr. Baines? 
You take up the ground of the Cambridge petitioners 

Mr. B. ldo. Ido not see why Dissenters are to be excluded from the 
advantages of the University; and I goa step farther—I do not see why 
the London University should not have the privilege of granting degrees 
as well as Oxford and Cambridge. 

Sir C. Well, well; let us discuss one thing at a time., Now, about the 
injustice done to Dissenters by the restrictions upon degrees ; how is this, 
—what has made you take up the cudgels in this ~ so earnestly ? 

Mr. B. A sense of nght. 

Sir C. A sense of Jack-puddingism! Come, now: I am as ready and 
willing to listen to you as I am to the rhodomontades of Grey, or Brougham, 
or any of that set; but you must not try to foist upon me small personal 
feelings for great public patriotism. You have a son,—haven't you ? 
Take care, don’t hurry your answer,—remember Sir John Key,—take time. 
I don't want any advantage. 

Mr. B. You have no right, Sir Charles, to compare me with Sir John 
Key. What have I done—— 

Sir C. You mistake me. I never thought of such a thing,—never,— 
never. All I ask is, you have a son ? 

Mr. B. 1 have. 
Sir C. He was entered at Oxford? 
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Mr. B. He was. 
Sir C. Well, now; he, like yourself, was a Dissenter. 
Mr. B. Admitted. 


which his present dissent is founded; and having qualified himself by" all 
the caths necessary for a degree, he took one. 

Mr. B. Yes, he did. 

Sir C. And so long as all this was par Sa thaneg you, Mr. Baines, 


nor your son complained of the justice, or injustice, of the University. 


Mr. B. No 

Sir C. What afterwards ? This son stood for a Fellowshi 
BO Gasieid wed we chests, aoe eussbieaeaeneten to thee 
flagrant injustice about which you now rave. If Mr. Baines, junior, had 
succeeded in obtaining the desired honour and profit, I suspect that we never 
more should have heard of his dissent. I only just mention this in the 
outset, in order to show you that 1 am aware of the exact nature of your 
—_— public spirit as the champion of the Dissenters ; and now we start 


Mr. B. Ah! have it all your own way, Sir Charles. I cannot stand up 

ai I period like the 

Str C. 1 want no compliments ; but I am sure, at a period like pre- 
sent, when every absurd proposition meets with advocates, and falsehood 
and truth are so confounded that it requires no little trouble to sift and 
separate them, it is the duty of every man who feels the slightest regard 
for the constitution of his country, to endeavour, as far as in him hes, to 
tear asunder the veil of sophistry in which the commonest subjects are 
involved, and exhibit the real state of the case to his fellow-men. 

Mr. B, Exactly the principles 1 have so long advocated im the “ Mer- 
Sir C. Pshaw! nonsense! I am talking of the great and sacred insti- 
tutions of the country, threatened as they are on every hand, and you throw 
your “ Mercury “ in my teeth! . 

Mr. B. The great and sacred institutions of the country are in no danger, 
unless from the tyranny and persecution of the party calling itself Con- 
servative. 

Str C. Don't talk to me of persecution and tyranny ; the vindication of 
the rights of the Universities 1s no paltry contention for monopoly, “ it is 
the struggle of corporations exclusively Christian for the preservation of 
their own vitality.” 

Mr. B. How will their vitality be affected by a liberal concession to the 
spirit of the age, and the admittance of all sects of religion to their ad- 
vantages ? 


Sir C. Spirit of the ag€, indeed! God knows enough has been conceded 
already ;—a stand must be made somewhere. The admixture of which you 
speak—even were the intentions of the Dissenters with regard to the Esta- 
blishment unquestionable—would of itself destroy the Universities in which 
the experiment of permitting it was tried. No system of education can be 
complete of which the inculcation of defined principles forms no part. As 
an able writer says—‘ There can be no religious education without pre- 
serving that ‘ unity of faith’ which is the ‘ bond of perfection, —there can 
be no formation of a moral character, unless we assume the existence of a 
moral constitution in human nature, and the truth of certain principles or 
maxims, according to which its development should be aided and directed. 
No religious character can be formed unless we assume the necessity of in- 
culcating these doctrines, whether theoretical or i, Youth is the 
Season for instruction, and not for speculation. understanding must 
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be built up, and not left tothe impulses of its own unassisted energies. . The 
heart must be disciplined, and not abandoned to the tender mercies * of 


instinct and passion.” * 


Mr. B, And all this you contend is to be done by forcing a boy of sixteen 
to sign the thirty-nine Articles, which, in all probability, he has never read, 
and, if he have, Ae still more probably does not understand ! ye 


Sir C, That, Sir, is no answer,—no argument. You might as well say that 
teaching a child his Catechism or the Belief was an absurdity or a work of 
supererogation. The foundation of faith is laid; and, as the child grows, so 
his mind receives and comprehends that, to which, in the first instance, his 
parents and guardians have, in his infancy, bound him. The:signature of 
the thirty-nine Articles, as a test of admissibility either to the University or 
to the ministry, is incalculably important. 

Mr. B. 1 cannot comprehend that. 


Sir C. Your son did, Sir; for, as I took the liberty of observing before, 
when he matriculated, he subscribed these Articles, and never found out 
the danger or difficulty of so pledging himself till he could not get what he 
tried for. 


Mr. B. 1 must beg you, Sir Charles, to confine yourself to general. illis- 
trations of your argument. Putting my son out of the question, I contend 
that if men were allowed without any religious restrictions to enter into our 
Universities, and left to their own reason for the formation of their religious 
opinions, it would be a wiser and more beneficial course to pursue. 


Sir C. Indeed! Well, now, suppose we cast our eyes about: the world, 
and see the effects produced upon all those churches in which no general 
declaration of faith exists—all is anarchy and confusion; and ‘the whole 
lives of their members are passed in unceasing controversies upon points 
of doctrine and discipline. The very fact that the tests at.our Universities 
are so grievously distressing tothe Dissenters, is in my ‘mind the strongest 
possible proof of their efficacy in sustaining the Church against their 
attacks. 


Mr. B. No; as Dissenters cannot conscientiously agree to the. doctrines 
contained in these tests 


Sir C.—— it is clear they are unfit for the advantages to which they aspire. 
The writer whom I have just quoted to you, says, very truly, that “ tf it 
be the primary duty of a church to preserve an ‘ unity of faith’ on all 
those vital and important doctrines which constitute as it were the very 
essence of Christianity, some definite standard of faith must be: adopted, 
and subscription to it must be required from all those who are likely in any 
way to influence the doctrines of an established religion.” 

Mr. B. That necessity I do not perceive. 

Sir C. Nor the necessity of an established religion, perhaps? Permit 
me, however, to continue—“ The Church of England has assumed to itself 
no power which the Scriptures do not authorize any Christian church to 
make use of; for the Scriptures enforce the necessity of orthodoxy, and 
consequently cannot be supposed to discountenance the most efficient mode 
by which this object may be secured. Can it be proved, then, that the 
Church of England has abused this authority, ther by establishing as 
articles of faith any doctrines which are not contained in the Seriptures, or 
by corrupting those which are contained in the Seriptures by impure addi- 
tions? Has she not confined her confession of faith to the most. umportant 
doctrines? In the composition of these Articles she has discarded as much 
as possible the use of technical and scholastic language, unless so far as it 
might be necessary to meet the objections of those who hold heretical 
opinions, and to neutralize their nice distinctions and equivocations. 


——a> 








* “ Cambridge Petition examined.”—Riyington.. 
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Mr. B. Go on, Sir Charles. 


Sir C. I say, Sir, with the writer of the “‘ Cambridge Petition examined,” 
that they are drawn up in view of all those controversies which at that 

iod were agitating the minds of men; and though these controversies 

not at present fill such a space in the public eye, yet this indirect record 
- of their existence may serve to impress us with a deeper sense of the 
struggles of the true Church, and in a great measure to prevent their 
recurrence. To men, however, whose sympathies are powerful enough to 
emancipate them from being absorbed in the local and the temporary, to 
carry them out beyond the spirit of their own existence, to appreciate the 
merits of intellectual and moral character, however much it may have been 
modified by the “ form and pressure” of any particular state of society, 
this can only constitute an additional claim upon their admiration ; and in 
this case the Church of England may well be contented to bear the sneers 
of the modern i//uminati, who conceive everything foreign to humanity 
which is foreign to their own limited circle of ideas, and who feel a natural 
antipathy against the luminaries of the olden time, who have left them 
“ nothing to discern but the secret of their own conceited ignorance.” 


Mr. B. 1 do not admit the force of this declamation ; nor can I be taught 
by any rhetoric to love or venerate doctrines or institutions merely because 

ey are old. 

Sir C. To be sure not: that, Sir, is the “spirit of the age,” and to accom- 
modate ourselves to that, everything is to be conceded. The Tories began 
the game, and the Whigs and Radicals will finish it, by giving up the little 
all which their predecessors left: but I am not going to discuss the pain- 
ful details of their mistaken policy ; I stick to my one first point—and that 
point I am prepared to establish—that the Universities are Universities of 
the Church of England, and are intended for the protection and instruction 
of those only who admit its tenets and conform to its discipline. 


Mr. B. Then if that be the case, it is high time a new university should 
be incorporated, in which all religions should be tolerated, and men of all 
sects educated. 


Sir C. Sir, you have a better university than that would be, now—ay, 
at this moment—in the mud fields at the top of Gower-street; there, Sir, 
is a fine, magnificent building, which I am told the man who built it says 
has the finest portico in the empire, and in which no religion at all is 
taught ; there every man may suit himself. 

Mr. B. Perhaps that is the wisest scheme, after all. 

Sir C. I took the liberty of expressing my opinion upon that point be- 
fore the Privy Council. I told their Lordships that “ The Privy Council, 
who have to advise the Crown upon the concession or refusal of a charter 
for a new university, must first be informed, upon a ae inquiry, 
what is, or what is not to be, the religious discipline of the place.” 
“ Without information,” said I, “ on this subject, how can you advise his 
Majesty? But from a sincere desire of saving your Lordships’ time, | would 
waive calling for a statement upon the point of religious education ; but I 
only do so, because it is an understood thing, that in this university, as it 
is already termed, not only the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the 
Church of England are not te be conformed to, but that no form of Chris- 
tianity whatever is to be there maintained.” * 

Mr. B. And that is the case? 

Sir C. IT say this, because there having been some time since a council 
held in Gower-street, at which a distinguished member of Westminster 
Hall, now filling the highest situation in the country, was present, and 
in which discussion he took a part, it is allowed to be as clear as any 


* Speech of Sir Charles Wetherell before the Privy Council.—Rivington. 
June.— vol, LXI. NO. CLXII1. ’ 2A 
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mathematical datum, that within its walls, religion of no sort wah leper ip to 
enter. His words were—* As to the insinuation that thé Council liad given 
any sanction to a departure from the great principle which was, he ight 
say, the foundation and corner-stone of the Institution, in giving ‘any Ao 
cular form of religious instruction as part of a system of education within 
the walls of that University, he was sure his honourable friends and the 
other honourable proprietors were mistaken. ‘The principle upon which 
the University was founded in that respect, was not one of indifference to 
religion, but one of real respect—one of universal tolerance, which kept 
aloof from any connexion with any one particular form of rengred more 
thun unother, for the purpose of leaving every person connected with the 
University at perfect liberty to follow that which was most consonant with 
his own conscientious feelings. This was the principle on which that Uni- 
versity was founded.” 
Mr. B. And Brougham said this? 


Sir C. Yes—my Lord Brougham, now Lord High Chancellor, keeper of 
the King’s conscience, and patron of nine hundred church livings, But, 
Sir, that is not all; the plan of the Institution is perfectly adapted to this 
maxim—there is no church or chapel—no lecture-room—no lecture, on 
divinity of any sort or description—no test administered to the members— 
no sacrament or profession of faith—no chaplain—no preacher, reader, 
reading-desk, or congregation. 

Mr. B. Are you sure of that ? 


Sir C. Quite sure. It had so happened that a rumour was given ont by 
some ill-natured person, that some sort of religious faith had endea- 
voured to creep into this University. Upon this, its dearest friends, its 
chief patrons, and warmest supporters, felt deeply for its interests—hence 
Brougham's speech. They said, ** We shall be knocked up if there is any idea 
that anything of the kind is permitted—it cannot possibly go on—the 
shareholders will withdraw their subscriptions—the stock wiil vanish, and 
it will become almost as bad a speculation as the South Sea Bubble.” All 
this | stated to their Lordships, and | overstated nothing. 


Mr. B, But it seems to me, Sir Charles, that you jumped somewhat 
hastily to your conclusion. All Lord Brougham said was, that no one 
religion should be preferred before another, but that every man should be 
left to his own conscientious opinion. Now, surely that is not to be con- 
sidered as declaratory of an intention to discard religion altogether. 


Sir C. I admit that such might be the case, and that in this algebra of 
negation—this nullity of any particular faith—this perfect indifference to 
forms ~the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures might be admitted without 
breaking in upon the main principle, or, at least, left to its own fate ; for 
the principle of indifference is to take no part for or against religion as 
disclosed in the Sacred Writings. 

Mr. B. That is exactly what J say—that is the true construction of the 
Chancellor's speech. 

Sir C. Agreed. But when we come to examine the London University 
Calendar, we begin to see how imperfectly the fairness is realized. As it 
appears to me at least, this philosophical neutrality is broken in several 
ways. Now, Sir, in the Hebrew department, page 46 of the Calendar, it 
appears that Professor Hyman Hurwitz is lecturer in Hebrew. One 
would be tempted under this title to expect that the Sacred Volume which, 
in the history of Christianity, is called the Bible—a name which, in common 
speech, carries with it some kind of respect—one would at least expect that 
the Bible should be called the Bible; but, really, in Gower-street, there 18, 
what | was going to call—I do not know whether I am taking an improper 
liberty—a perfect b¢b/ophobie—a fear, not only of admitting the contents 
of the Sacred Volume, but of speaking of it by its commonname. “ How, 
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wi I to the Council, “how do your Lordships su the Professor 
eals with it?” I shall quote his words—‘ I propose shortly to give during 
this period a brief sketch of the ancient Hebrew literature, to show its im- 
portance in a phil ical point view.” We hear nothing of the pro- 
phecies—nothing of the religious history of the Jews—nothing as to the 

mised appearance of the Redeemer of mankind upon earth, 

Matters of this nature the Professor proposes not to lay before his 
penle—in a rerigees point of view he has nothing at all to do with them. 

ow I am myself quite at a loss to know for what purpose the Old Testa- 
ment is to be lectured upon, in a philosophical point of view, unless it is 
to lead the human mind into error, and to adopt ¢hat as philosophy which 
the doctrines of Christianity require us to believe as the Sacred Revelations 
of the Deity. If I look through the whole scheme of lectures in Hebrew, 
Ido not find, from one end of it to the other, a word or a syllable, an 
implication, or approach to treating that Sacred Volume as a part of the 
Inspired Writings—the primitive state of mankind, the arts, and ancient 
geograph , are the subjects of inquiry ; and the Sacred Volume is to be 
estimated only in the same manner as you would read Josephus, Diodorus 
Siculus, or any Pagan historian. 


Mr. B. 1 presume this is the case only with Hebrew literature ? 


Sir C. Excuse me, Sir. I entered into a similar examination of the 
Greek literature ; I should have expected to have found some mention of 
the Greek Testament ; but no, unless Iam misinformed, the New Testament 
is not one of their class-books. It is not for me to criticise the literary 
scheme of the institution, but it has been a received notion for centuries 
in this country that the Greek Testament is most useful to initiate the 
Greek scholar, not looking at it merely as a work of religion, but as easy 
Greek. But these gentlemen say, “ Though the Greek Testament is the 
easiest Greek, there is a certain tinge of religion about it, as a portion of 
the Sacred Writings, and it cannot allowed : 


Mr. B. 1 must admit the partiality is evident. 


Sir C, And extends through all languages ; for if I look to the English 
studies, I find, with greet consistency and parity of reason, no Bible, no 
New Testament, no Prayer-Book, or any book of any religious description 
whatever. This principle of indifference to forms of religion is, therefore, in 
my apprehension, much more than Pale caries into effect. These gentlemen 
do not say as the Bible Societies do, “ Read the sacred volumes—we will not 
oblige you to take our expositions and commentaries; you may read and be 
your own expositors of their doctrines.” ‘“ No,” say these Liberals—these 
ultra-Liberals, whose latitudinarianism you cannot measure by any line— 
“the Bible or the New Testament shall neither be heard of, nor spoken of, in 
this place, for this would carry with it a predilection in their favour from 
the professors or members of the University, and it would tend to make 
the pupils think they contain the Divine Revelation.” 


Mr. B. When you stated all this to the Privy Council, none of their Lord- 
ships contradicted the statement? 


Sir C. Not one. Indeed, I put the matter home to them by supposing 
an extreme—literally extreme—case; I told them that there was to be no 
chapel or place of worship. “ If,” said I, “ there should chance to be a 
sick professor or a sick student, there is to be no minister to offer him con- 
solation—he is left to his fate ‘ in extremis :' even the last holy office, if it 
be deemed important, cannot be performed ; or, in plain words, there 18 
an emancipation from, and banishment and repudiation of, even the name 
of religion, in any of tts multiplied shapes.” 

Mr. B. 1 must confess the Chancellor being the advocate of this sys- 
tem—— | 

2a2 
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Sir C. Forgive me; he was, when he made the speech which 1 quoted, 
the advocate, and not the Chancellor, 


Mr. B. 1 am told you put him in a tremendous passion later in the, day. 


Sir C. Sir, he absolutely deluged me with so many impossible and possible 
cases, that 1 wanted a canoe to swim away upon. Out of fifty such ques, 
tions, my Lord Chancellor was pleased to ask, “ Does the visitatorial power 
exist for the benefit of the visiter, or is it coupled with a duty ?—is ita 
power from the exercise of which the visiter has a right to withdraw ?” 


Mr. B. What did you reply ? 


Sir C. Why, I said, “ My Lord, if any man were to put that question 
to me, I should take a pinch of snuff directly *.’ | That stopped him;)he 
floundered out another absurdity, and then he became quiet. 


Mr. B. \ confess I was not oe aware of the openness with which the 
London University rejected all religious books: for my own part, it is not 
with the religion of the University I quarrel, but with the restrictions. 


Sir C. Ah! that is to say, you are for “ Free Trade ;” but, as your old 
friend, Jeremy Bentham, said, “Envy is never more at its ease than when 
it can iene itself under the mask of public good ; and for this reason, what 
ought to be considered as injustice is frequently approved of as an act of 
good administration and economy.” 


Mr. B. That is all very well; but when you recollect what a vast and 
important body the Dissenters form, their relative numbers to those of the 
Establishment—— 


Sir C. I see, exactly ; you are going, as the book says, “‘ to calculate the 
comparative area of churches and chapels, as if respeetability were to be 
measured by the square yard.’ Their bragging has done them no good— 
it has shown their restlessness—and somewhat prematurely exhibited their 
intentions; it is this display which has aroused the ministers and lay mem- 
bers of the Established Church. As Stanley said to Johnny Russell, they 
have “upset the coach.” 

Mr. B, They desire admission to the Universities 


Sir C. As pigs might be admitted into drawing-rooms. Why ?—for 
what reason? Why should men who avow the absolute necessity of a sepa- 
ration between Church and State be joined to a community whose principles 
and faith are in direct opposition to theirs? The Dissenters consider the 
union of Church and State spiritual adultery ; they tell us that Government 
patronage is destructive of religious feeling ; and at the meeting at Redcross- 
street—about which I rather flatter myself I worked my Lord Grey (who 
never took a degree in his life)—the people denounced the graduates of our 
universities as hypocrites and perjurers. How can these people amalgamate 
or associate together? Everything they say, everything they do, goes to 
strike at the Establishment, and yet they are to be admitted to its 
advantages—to be taught and fed under the wing of the Church, so that, 
when they are strong enough, they may strike at her vital parts and work 
her destruction. 

Mr. B. But why, Sir Charles—why suppose the Dissenters wish to work 
her destruction ? 


Sir C. That is somewhat easier to answer than the rhodomontade suppo- 
sitions of my Lord Chancellor Brougham. Why, at a recent meeting of the 
united committee of the three denominations, a Mr. James of Birmingham, 
in moving the first resolution, stated that they had met, not to coe seen 
each other on the success of their exertions, but to express their disappro- 
bation of what his Majesty's Ministers had done, or rather what they had 
not done.. “ Their efforts as Dissenters,” said the reverend gentleman, 
“ were not directed to the downfall of the Episcopal Church-——" 


* Vide Speech of Sir C, Wetherell. 
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Mr. B, That is what I say. | 
“Sir C. “ But,” added he, “ of the Establishment,’ And whether their 
measures were tardy or precipitate, a man must be blind who did not see 
that they must end there. I say J think that Mr. James, like my Lord 
John, has upset the coach, and exhibited to moderate men, deluded men, 
and careless men, who permit others to think for them, the true state of 
affairs ; and at this crisis, Mr. Baines, can you conscientiously seek the 
admission of Dissenters into the Universities ? 
Mr. B. 1 never said a word about conscientiousness, 
Sir C. he | your pardon for the unintentional mistake. I must have 
misunderstood you. Who is this coming up? 
Mr. B. Mr. Whittle Harvey. 
Sir C. I wish you a good morning, Sir. [Exit Sir Charles, hastily. 
Mr. B. Well, I shall betake myself to the Drunken Committee. Harvey, 
‘see, has turned into the Whitewashers—so I have no time to lose. 
[Exit Baines. 








MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


XIII. 
The London University. 


As late the Lord Mayor, from the regions of barter, 
Went up to the King for a Corporate Charter, 

Quoth Jack, (playing billiards,) “‘ I guess it won't do: 
He'll meet with his match—for the King has his cue.” 

‘* Very true,” cried the Marker, who stood near the place, 
“The King has his cue, and the Mayor has his mace.” 


XIV. 
Heraldry. , 

Where'er a hatchment we discern, 

(A truth before ne'’er started,) 
The motto makes us surely learn 

The sex of the departed. 
If ‘tis the husband sleeps, he deems 

Death's day a “ felix dies ™ 
Of unaccustom'd quiet dreams, 

And cries—Jn calo Quies. 


But if the wife, she from the tomb 
Wounds, Parthian like, “ post tergum,” 
Hints to her spouse his future doom, 
And threatening cries—Resurgam ! 


XV. 
Westminster Bridge. 


As Jate the Trades’ Unions, by way of a show, 

O'er Westminster Bridge strutted five in a row, 

“I feel for the bridge,” whisper'd Dick, with a shiver, 
‘* Thus tried by the mob, it may sink in the river,” 
Quoth Tom, a crown lawyer, “‘ Abandon your fears ; 
As a bridge, it can only be tried by its piers.” 
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SKETCHES OF HUMAN FOLLY.—NO. TI. 


Pranaps there is nothing less surprising in the history of hutidn 
weaknesses than the deep and painful belief in the existence of spirits, 
of a friendly or of a hostile character, which may be traced through 
almost every age and every climate. When a man is walking alone in 
the gloom of night, he feels that he has to trust to his mind for the light 
that is to conduct him on his journey. The outlines of his own frame 
are no longer visible to the eye, all outward objects assume a similar 
shadowy form, and between the optical illusions which are produced by 
darkness, and his alarm for his own safety, he recoils more and more 
upon the spirit that is within him for the succour of which he stands in 
need. Under these circumstances, it is almost unavoidable, unless he 
be endowed with a firm and well-disciplined intellect, that being at the 
moment much more conscious of his etherial than of his physical nature, 
he should people the forest or the plains around him with phantoms of 
every description. 

I really do not believe, with some writers, that Cardan, who ranked 
high among the distinguished scholars of Germany in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was altogether an impostor, when he assured the world in the 
account which he has given of his own life, that he was liable to fits of 
extasy, during which his soul altogether escaped from the vestment of 
the body, of which, however, it still retained possession, by the exertion 
of a supernatural energy. When I read a sublime passage in poetry, in 
which the language sounds like the voice of some celestial power, or 
when I hear the divine music of that hymn which Rossini has given in 
the opera of “ The Israelites in Egypt,’ I confess that I feel precisely 
as Cardan tells us he felt, borne away by the rapture of the moment 
beyond the confines of a mere terrestrial existence. Nor is this kind of 
sensation at all to be wondered at, when we reflect upon the character 
and destiny of the soul itself. Ought we to be surprised that, before the 
plumage is perfect, which is eventually to bear the intellect to other 
worlds, it should occasionally try its wings, as the young bird makes 
several experiments before she abandons for ever the parental nest? 
These movements, or extasies—call them by whatever name you please— 
are very generally known to mankind from personal experience ; and 
although they have been undoubtedly often affected for the purposes of 
deception, yet the very extent to which the fraud has succeeded proves 
that it finds the most powerful sympathies in the very constitution of 
human nature. 

One of the most extraordinary instances that have fallen within my 
notice of the force of this remark, so far as concerns the general faith 
in the existence of spirits, and consequently in the possibility of the 
dead returning again to life, is the story of Johannes Cantius, which 
was related to Dr. Henry More by a Silesian physician, and the truth of 
which cannot be disputed. I do not, of course, mean to express my belief 
in the tale that Cantius after his death appeared again in his native 
town ; it is certain, however, that his townsmen were violently agitated 
for some time by rumours to that effect, and that these rumours were 
credited to a great extent throughout the whole province of Silesia. 
Cantius was one of the aldermen of the town of Pertsch, and bore a 
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high reputation for integrity and good sense. The Mayor sent for him 
one day to, assist in settling a dispute which had wr place between 
some waggoners and a merchant of Pannonia. en the reference 
was brought to a conclusion, the Mayor invited Cantius to supper ; the 
jnvitation was accepted. The supper, as usual in all mansion-houses, 
was excellent, and nobody enjoyed the feast more than Cantius, who 
frequently exclaimed, while he quaffed the Mayor’s best Rhenish, “ It is 
: to be merry while we may, for mischiefs grow up daily.” Being 
obliged, however, to leave the party early, in consequence of a journey 
which he had to perform, he returned home, went to his stable, and or- 
dered out one of his geldings. When the horse was led to the door, it 

ed to have lost a shoe. Cantius lifted the leg of the animal to 
look at the hoof, when it gave him a violent kick in the stomach. He 
cried out immediately that he was a dead man, for that his interior was all on 
fire. He fell sick, and exhibited the greatest agony of mind, saying that his 
sins were so enormous that they could never be forgiven. This disclosure 
was 80 inconsistent with the general habits of his life, that no person 
could account for it, until by some means it was discovered, or suspected, 
that, with a view to secure his worldly interests, he had sold his soul to 
the Prince of Darkness. It was then remembered, that, though a pros- 
perous man, his riches came to him very suddenly, and that a mysterious 
black cat was seen frequently in his company. The moment of his 
death was signalised by the commencement of an awful tempest, which 
raged at his funeral still more tremendously ; but when he was buried, 
all was calm again, as if the earth had been relieved of the presence of 
some demon, * 

After he was buried, a rumour arose that a spirit was seen walkin 
about on the premises of the late alderman. The report received ‘‘ con- 
firmation strong’’ from the watchman of the ward, who deposed that he 
heard unusual noises in the house, as if persons were within it, throwing 
the furniture and everything else about in the most reckless manner. 
He added that the gates, which were carefully barred every night, were 
found wide open very early in the morning, although nobody was known 
to have withdrawn the bolts, or to have passed through the gates. The 
agitation of the scene extended even to the late worthy alderman’s 
horses. They appeared in the morning covered all over with foam, as 
if they had been ridden vast distances during the night, and yet it would 
appear from the strange noises they made, that they had never been out 
of the stable. The dogs performed their pet in the general incantation, 
for they kept the whole town awake by barking and howling the night 
long in a most extraordinary manner. 

A maid-servant of Pertsch, who paid peculiar attention to the trans- 
actions that were going on, swore that she heard some person riding up 
and down the stairs on horseback, and galloping through the rooms. 
The house shook to its foundation, and she thought every moment that 
it would tumble about her ears. The windows were filled with flashes 
of a lurid light. The new master of the house, not knowing what to 
think of the matter, went out one morning to explore the adjacent terri- 
tory; snow was on the ground, and he clearly traced upon it the im- 
pressions of feet, which were neither those of the horse, nor the cow, 
nor of any known animal. But the alarm of the town became inde- 
scribable, when it was ascertained that Cantius had been actually seen by 
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severab:persons riding up and down in the court-yardvof his ci-devant 
donticile; and not only here, but also in the public streets, and along the 
neighbouring valleyé and hills, with a-terrific rapidity, as if he had 
chased by some infernal huntsman. The ground flashed! with five as he 
fled on his! courser over the rocks and ridges of the mountains, 

‘At one time Cantius was seen wrestling with an unhappy Jew, and 
torturing him with the most wanton ferocity. At another, a waggoner re- 
ported that, as he was approaching the town, Cantius met him and vomited 
fire in his face. The parson of the parish was every night rolled hack- 
ward and forward in his bed by Cantius, who did not leave him until he 
was quite exhausted. The parson’s wife was treated in the same manner 
by Cantius, who usually penetrated through the casement in the shape 
ofa dwarf. A boy’s live were found pressed together in such a. way 
that he could not open them again. This was the work of Cantius, At 
a certain hour of the night the candles burned with a dismal blue flame, 
It was the sure token of the approach of Cantius. Bowls filled over- 
night with milk were found empty in the morning, or the milk was turned 
into blood ; old men were discovered in their beds strangled ; the water 
in the fountains was defiled; cows were already sucked dry when the 
milk-maid claimed her usual tribute ; dogs were seen dead with their 
brains knocked out, and the poultry disappeared—all these extraordinary 
occurrences were the doings of Cantius. 

In the shades of evening a head appeared looking out from the 
window of an old tower; suddenly it changed its form, and assumed 
that of a long staff, or a horrible monster—it was Cantius. In short, so 
numerous were the shapes which this unquiet ghost assumed, and such 
was the terror which he excited among the good folks of Pertsch, that 
travellers avoided the town, trade decayed, and the citizens were impo- 
verished so much, that measures were at length taken for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the alderman was dead or alive. Accordingly, a 
body of the people proceeded to open his grave; all his neighbours 
non-existent who had been buried before or after him, were found to 
have undergone the usual process of ‘* dust to dust,’? while the cuticle of 
Johannes was as soft and florid, and his limbs as supple, as if he had only 
just fallen asleep. A staff was put into his hand—he grasped it with the 
strength of a giant. His eyes opened and closed agam. A vein in his 
leg was lanced, and blood issued from it in a copious stream. All this 
happened after Cantius had been reputed to have occupied his grave six 
months. An inquest was held on the body, for which there was a pre- 
cecdent in the case of a shoemaker of Breslaw, and the judges condemned 
the alderman to be burnt. But a difficulty still remained to be got over ; 
for, with all the efforts they could make, they could not remove the body 
from the grave, it was so heavy. At length the citizens had the good 
luck to discover the horse which had killed Cantius, and, though the 
tug was tremendous, this animal succeeded in disinterring the remains. 
Another formidable obstacle to the absolute dissipation of the body 
remained to be conquered; it was placed over a fire, but it would not 
burn! It was then cut in small pieces, which were reduced to ashes, 
and the spirit of Cantius never appeared again! This is a very extra- 
ordinary story. But its preservation, and the minuteness with which it 
details so great a variety of circumstances, clearly show that, even if it 
had been wholly invented, it must have been, at all events, suited td the 
credulity.of the age 
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wiIshave read! many wonderful things about Ireland, in as 

es a pre of that country, | which I have, met with 5. but the radition 
; hing . Skull: possesses: a’ sort of ‘horrible :drollery al 
unequalled, It is-said that:a comic actor or minstrel, by. name © 

nus, once’ flourished in ‘that.island, who was: the Liston of his: time 

(his face. was) such a farce im itself, that any person, no:matter how we 
oppressed: by the most agonizing grief at the moment, who looked at 
‘him, found it absolutely impossible to avoid laughing. Having fretted 
his hour upon the stage of this life, he made his exit, and was buried in 
the ch ard, where, in due course , on all — -_ — of 
chim disa red save his cranium. grave-digger, while makin 
room in is tae spot rip claimant, shovelled up the skull of the 
minstrel, and, without at ail remembering to whom it had once belonged, 
placed it on a large stone that was on the surface of the earth. Soime 
stragglers came into the churchyard, and happening to approach the 
said stone, they set up such a peal of laughter that the grave-digger was 
‘astonished. He looked about to ascertain the cause of their mirth, 
when his eye falling on that part of the caput, from which the mouth 
and tongue of Clepsanus had formerly set many an audience in a roar, 
‘he, too, yielded to the contagion, and laughed until he could dig no 
longer. »'The funeral train, for whose reception he had been preparing, 
next appeared, rending the air with that melancholy howl, which even 
yet may: be heard in some parts of Ireland on such occasions. But as 
the: procession advanced, and reached within view of the skull of Clep- 
sanus, the notes were suddenly changed to shouts of irresistible merri- 
ment. The tradition adds, that this singular relic might be seen even 
within a century or two ago. 

In many parts of the East, spirits are at this moment worshipped 
under a thousand different names. In Ceylon, the natives adore a great 
Black Spirit, who, they firmly believe, has the power of seizing men, ter- 
rifying them excessively, and of afflicting them with all sorts of dis- 
orders. He is usually represented with a black turban on his head, with 
a sword in one hand and a shield in the other, his face concealed ‘by a 
mask, frightful to look at. He is supposed to be continually wandering 
about in the rivers and streams ; and the only kindly feeling attributed to 
him isa love of flowers. The Cingalese are also fully impressed with the 
existénce and power of another important spirit—with a monkey's head, 
and a bunch of red hair tied behind. He wears a breast-plate studded 
with images of the planets, and rides about on a bullock, which he 
guides by a golden bridle. Sometimes he walks for his amusement, and 
plays’ on the flute, and leads people astray by looking at them in the 
‘face, when they no longer know where they are. There is a third s = 
which enters the bodies of those to whom he is unfriendly, and fills 
with incurable maladies. Sometimes he is visible in the form of a bine 
cloud fringed with flames of fire, and speaks in a voice of thunder. 
** These are the sicknesses which this spirit causes,” says a Cingalese 
poet, “‘by living among the tombs ; chin-cough, itching of the »body, 
disorders in the bowels, windy complaints, dropsy, leanness of the body, 
weakness and consumptions.’ This spirit is supposed to frequent the 
spots where three roads meet, and it is deemed dangerous to go out at 
night, lest' he'should be met with on the way. 

| Bub:the maligmity of this spirit might be encountered by the judicions 
composition of certain charms. For instance, in order to guard against 
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the maladies just mentioned, a prudent person would use one of the fol- 
lowing prescriptions :— 

** Make two figures of a goose, one on each side—make a lion andia 
dog to stand at the left leg, bearing four drinking cups on four paws— 
and make an image of the moon, and put it in the burying-place. 

“Comb the hair, and tie up a large bunch with a black string~-put 
round the neck a cobra-capella, and dress him in the garments by 
making nine folds round the waist. 

** Make seven sorts of cake of a red colour. Take the flesh of land 
and aquatic animals, and odoriferous meat-offerings. Put these things 
in a pot, and cover it with a black cloth. 

* Put the land-turtle’s shell in a buffalo’s horn, and fasten it with 
the clay used in the blacksmith’s forge. The spirit is watching at the 
roads, by opening wide his mouth and doing mischief. He stands where 
three roads meet: therefore, take care, you that perform the ceremony 
dexterously, that the said enchantments are buried in one of these roads,” 

The patient who would cure himself of fever and headache must 
scatter black sand, and offer camphor, sandal, flowers, beetel leaves, and 
all sorts of fragrance; two arches should be formed, wreathed with 
plantain leaves on both sides, and a cock should be sacrificed as a victim 
on the occasion. He who has the misfortune to be afflicted with asthma, 
pain in the breast, or other diseases attended with the loss of appetite, 
or who is visited at night by dreadful dreams of bullocks, wolves, and 
swine, or who is attacked by madness, should make two arches of a 
similar description, and form the ascent to them of seven logs of wood ; 
he should repeat several incantations, and construct an image of the 
spirit, with three eyes, a demon face, five hoods on the head, two hoods 
on the knees, a bell and an empty pot in the hand. A wooden paling, 
raised to the height of the knee, should surround the image, and a cock 
should be slain and offered to appease his anger. Nor should the figure 
of the boat, formed of gold plates, be absent, in which the spirit sails 
about on the waters; there also should be formed a representation of 
the cat on which he rides over the earth. 

We have from an inhabitant of Matura a very minute and curious 
description of the practices which are, at the present day, resorted to by 
those persons who call themselves my om, or enchanters, in Ceylon. 
When a young girl, for instance, gets a fever, she sends to the enchanter 
to inquire of him what is the cause of her indisposition. He, counting 
his ten fingers, shakes his head, and, looking as fierce as possible, tells 
the messenger that he will cure her malady with a single thread. He 
proceeds to the house of the invalid, “ sits on the high seat, peeps into 
the room like a monkey, looks up and down, takes a thread, and, whis- 
pering and meacing, ties seven knots in it, and, after rubbing it with 
saffron, ties it on the sick person’s head.” If this application fail to 
cure her, then he is certain that the disease is inflicted upon the patient 
by some demon, and he then prescribes the demon-dance as the next 
remedy. In the mean time an offering is to be made of certain bags of 
** paddy ” and a sum of money, of which the capua takes possession. 
The demon-dancer is then employed, who dances with all his energies 
for a whole night round the mat on which the poor invalid is laid. The 
dancer is accompanied by the tong-tong beater; and while they are in 
the house they are pampered with the best food which the family can 
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supply. It is an important point on these occasions to ascertain the 
exact name and character of the demon who is the author of the malady. 
For this pu the dancer carries about with him a magic fan, which 
he opens and inspects; and in this fan he affects to discover the object 
of which he is in pursuit. The fan is the substitute for our European 
crystal. He then directs the family to make certain offerings, consisting 
of bundles of wood, bunches of the leaves of the cocoa and the areka tree, 
oil, rosin, and other ingredients. While these materials are burning, the 
sound of the tong-tong is resumed, the operator dances “ like a mad 
dog, and the sick person beholding the dance bows down her head.” 
Through the whole night they proceed according to the rules, ‘* per- 
forming the music, and holding the banners, singing, fiddling, and 
winnowing, and asking the favour to live from one hundred and twenty 
years to two hundred and forty.” 

“ It was not the custom formerly,” says the Cingalese poet, to whom 
I am indebted for this account, “ but the <a now dances during 
twenty hours in a white cloth dress, over which a piece of red cloth is also 
thrown. He has a red hat on his head. He makes a noise like jackalls 
when they associate to drink the dregs of fermented liquor.” At the 
conclusion of the performance, the capua consults the fan, and reads in 
it that the patient will be half recovered; but that, as another demon has 
interfered to prevent her entire convalescence, fresh remedies must be 
resorted to. Water found in the cavities of trees, and stones, and in a cer- 
tain lake, is to be procured ; and, as this prescription is not always very easy 
to be made up, the capua saves his character in case the patient dies. If 
the liquids can be procured, then three red cocks are to be sacrificed, and 
a variety of incantations are to be gone through. Should these applications 
be unsuccessful, then the failure is imputed to some deviation frum orders 
in the preparation of the charms, the result is lamented as a misfortune, , 
the invalid dies, and the capua goes away laden with the spoils of which 
he has plundered the wretched family. , 

In all these proceedings, the dancing part of the exhibition alone 
excepted, there is a striking resemblance to the incantations and charms 
that obtained credence in Europe, even so late as the commencement of 
the last century. Indeed, if I be rightly informed, charms have by no 
méans grown obsolete, even at this day, in the Isle of Man, in Wales, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, and the wild districts of Ireland. I know a 
lady of considerable eminence in the literary world, who, a year or two 
ago, had her hand charmed for an unaccountable pain in the palm, which 
prevented her from writing without great difficulty. I have not heard that 
the pain is yet removed, but I know that what she does write is fascinating. 
The charm seems to have passed from her hand to her paper. Would 
that the incantation were extended to the poetry of the age ! 

It is remarkable that the sacrifice of a cock seems to have been an 
indispensable part of the operations of enchantment in almost every part 
of the world. The charge of having made an offering of this description 
was one of the accusations upon which the celebrated Galigai was con- 
demned to the scaffold in France, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. This unfortunate court favourite was born in the lowest ranks 
of society. Her mother was the nurse of Marie de Medicis; and when 
this princess went to France, in the year 1600, to marry Henry IV., 
Galigai, then the wife of an Italian named Concini, attended her as femme 
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de chambre, She speedily acquired so great an ascendancy over the mind 
of the queen, that, as Mezerai, the historiographer of France, informs us, 
she directed not only her majesty’s attachments, but also her antipathies, 
She certainly encouraged, if she did not generate, the misunderstanding 
which prevailed for several years between Henry and his consort, The 
jealousy of the latter was awakened by well-wrought tales of -Galigai’s 
invention; and so formidable even to the peace of the royal household 
were the intrigues of this woman, that the king adopted measures more 
than once for expelling her from the country. But these measures were 
uniformly defeated by the queen, who, under the able advice of her con/i- 
dante, succeeded in compelling John de Medicis, the principal agent of 
the king on this occasion, to quit France altogether. 

The death of Henry IV. (assassinated by Ravaillac) placed not only 
the queen, but I may add the interests of the kingdom, entirely in the 
hands of Galigai. Her ambition knew no bounds. Her husband was 
raised to the dignity of Maréchal d’Ancre, and provided with a muni- 
ficent income. Her apartments in the palace were soon crowded with 
courtiers of the first rank in the country. She had the insolence to shut 
her doors against them, whenever she chose to be relieved from their 
importunities. It was said that when she thus secreted herself, she was 
employed in incantations, the object of which was to preserve her influ- 
ence over the queen, and torender it immutable. The young king, 
Louis XITI., was one day playing in his apartments, which were near 
those of the maréchale. Disturbed by the noise, she, went and told him 
that he must desist, for that the noise gave her the migraine. Outraged 
by her audacity, the youth answered, that if his noises reached her 
p Rar Paris was large enough for her to choose another. This slight 
occurrence got bruited abroad, and conduced not a little to direct the 
tide of public opinion against both Galigai and her husband ; they were 
hated by the king, the nobility, and the ponte. 

Several persons, who evinced peculiar hostility to the two adventurers, 
died in a mysterious manner. Their deaths were publicly attributed to 
the contrivances of the mar¢chale, to which her magical powers enabled 
her to have recourse. Concini was assassinated by the direct orders of 
the king. She heard the intelligence without a tear—without even the 
slightest emotion. But when she was informed that his body was ex- 
humed and burnt as that of a convicted sorcerer, she trembled for the 
fate that impended over herself. She was ordered to the Bastille. 
Before she was removed from her apartments, they were plundered of 
every description of property which they contained,—her splendid furni- 
ture, her matchless caskets filled with jewels, and even of her wearing 
apparel,—under the pretence of searching for the instruments of her 
supernatural operations. She was obliged to appear before a commis- 
sion specially appointed to try her. She was accused of being cognizant 
of the treason of Ravaillac, and of assisting him to carry his designs 
into execution. But the principal charge against her was that of sorcery ; 
and in proof of her guilt, certain letters were produced which were written 
by her secretary, addressed to a Jewish perpen named Montallo. It 
was deposed that after the arrival of this Italian Jew at Paris, the mare- 
chale ceased to attend mass, and that she very frequently carried in her 
mouth small balls of wax, from which she divined whether her enemies 
were likely to die or live, Jt was further stated by her own, coachman, 
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that‘he had seen her sacrifice a cock. in the church t midnight sand 
the procureur-genéral cited several authorities from Hebrew ‘books. to 
show that this oblation was Jewish and pagan, and could have had no other 
object in View than that of contributing to the magical .ceremonies prac- 
tised by the prisoner. It appeared also in evidence that the maréchale 
frequently expressed her repugnance to be looked at by particular per- 
sons, because they enchanted her, and that she was known to have often 
consulted Isabel, a famous sorceress at Paris in those days. Amulets 
were produced which she admitted to have worn, according to the common 
practice of the age, as preservatives against the powers of darkness ; and 
several Hebrew books, which were said to have been found in her cabi- 
net, were brought forward as proofs of the illicit means which she had 
adopted in order toenslave the mind of the queen. ‘“ My only sorcery,”’ 
she nobly exclaimed, when interrogated on this point, “ has been the 
power which a strong mind must always exercise over a weak one,” 
She met her death with great firmness ; the catastrophe was afterwards 
celebrated in a tragedy entitled “ The Foreign Magician,” 

The manufacture of Brazen Men was at one period a favourite object 
of pursuit among the magicians of the continent. The best of these 
automata seems to have been the production of a celebrated Dominican 
friar, named Albertus Magnus, who was Bishop of Ratisbon in the 
twelfth century. He employed it as a domestic, and it was said that the 
image answered all questions that were put to it. This, of course, was 
an exaggeration. But certainly Albertus was no common practitioner 
in the art. Being desirous to pay his court to William, then Earl of 
Holland, from whom he wished to obtain a grant of a certain tract of 
land upon which he intended to erect a convent for his order, he invited 
the prince to a magnificent entertainment. It was the depth of winter, 
the ground was covered with snow; nevertheless, the preparations for 
the banquet were made in the open air. When William and his retinue 
arrived at the place where the festival was to be held, they were asto- 
nished and much annoyed to find that they were to dine exposed to all 
the inclemency of the season. Albertus bore their murmurs with great 
complacency, and with some difficulty persuaded them to take their seats 
at the table. They took care, however, to wrap themselves in their cloaks, 
and to secure themselves against the cold as well as they could. No 
sooner were they seated than the snows melted away, the trees put on 

‘their summer dress, and were peopled by various birds that made the air 
resound with their melody. The ground was carpeted with fresh ver- 
dure, and a group of youthful pages splendidly attired appeared ready to 
wait on the guests, and viands and wines of the most luxurious descrip- 
tion seemed self-arranged on the table. The sudden transition from 
winter to summer extended even to the skies, for the temperature of the 
atmosphere became so high that the prince and his followers were 
obliged to divest themselves of their cloaks and other superfluous gar- 
ments. The change was enchanting beyond expression. The prince 
was delighted, and readily yielded the suit of the friar. The grant was 
no sooner made than the table and the beautiful pages vanished, the snow 
came down from the heavens in sheets, the song of the birds ceased, the 
trees again faded to,their wintry aspect, and the guests, hastening to re- 
sume the garnients which they had put aside, were very glad to betake 

themselves to the neighbouring cottages for shelter. 
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The Emperor Jehangire, to whose curious autobiographical Memoirs | 
have already alluded, gives us an account of an entertamment which he 
received, very similar to that provided by Albertus, with this difference, 
that in the East the wonders of the scene were avowedly wrought by arti- 
ficial means. He was proceeding in the winter season from Mandou to 
the province of Gujerat, when he was invited to spend some days at the 
villa of a nobleman near Ahmedabad, whose daughter was one of the 
inmates of his harem. The young lady was the director of the prepara- 
tions on the occasion. ‘‘ In the course of fiye days,” says the emperor, 
“ by employing various artificers of the town, to the number of four 
hundred individuals, in different branches of decoration, she had so effec- 
tually changed the appearance of the gardens, by making use of coloured 
paper and wax, that every tree and shrub seemed as abundantly furnished 
with leaf, and flower, and fruit, as if in the very freshness and bloom of 
spring and summer. These included the orange, lemon, peach, pome- 
granate, and apple; and among flowering shrubs, of every species of 
rose, and other garden flowers of every description. So perfect, indeed, 
was the deception produced, that when I first entered the garden it 
entirely escaped my recollection that it was no longer the spring of the 
year, nor the season for fruit, and I unwittingly began to pluck at the 
fruit and flowers, the artificers having copied the beauties of Nature 
with such surprising truth and accuracy. You might have said, without 
contradiction, that it was the very fruit and flower you saw, in all its 
bloom and freshness. The different avenues throughout the garden 
were at the same time furnished with a variety of tents and canopies of 
velvet of the deepest green ; so that these, together with the verdure of 
the sod, contrasted with the variegated and lively tints of the rose, and 
an infinity of other flowers, left altogether such an impression on my 
mind, as that in the very season of the rose J never contemplated in any 
place, garden, or elsewhere, anything that afforded equal delight to the 
senses.” 

Next to the extraordinary performances of the Indian wonder-workers, 
which I have already described, on the authority of Jehangire, we must 
rank those of the Bohemian Ziito. In Europe, his deeds of enchant- 
ment are altogether unequalled. When his royal master, Wenceslaus, 
was about to be married to Sophia, daughter of the Elector Palatine of 
Bavaria, a great number of Bavarian jugglers attended the court of the 
latter to Prague, to assist in giving variety to the amusements which 
were to follow the nuptials. The day for their grandest performances 
having arrived, Ziito was present. In personal appearance he looked 
like a satyr. His mouth reached from ear to ear; and his shaggy hair 
and deformed features gave him the aspect of a monster. Mingling 
with the crowd of spectators, he watched the tricks of the jugglers, 
until, at length, he broke out into a violent passion, and reproached 
them with the bungling manner in which they went through their exhi- 
bitions on so important an occasion. The principal performer repelled 
the attack of the Bohemian with similar violence of language; and the 
controversy seemed likely to give rise to blows, when Ziito, without any 
further ceremony, to the horror of the court, swallowed up his antago- 
nist, rejecting only his shoes, because they were dirty! He then retired 
for a few minutes, and returned again, leading the magician by the hand, 
as if nothing had occurred between them. 
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_ But this was not all, Ziito then successively assumed the likeness of 
a variety of persons; now resembling one individual, now another. At 
one moment he appeared in the most ragged attire, in the next his gar- 
ments were of the most sumptuous description. He flew, as it were, in 
the air; not, however, as if he were sustained by wings, but as if he 
were sailing in an invisible ship, rising and descending with an undu- 
lating motion, without touching the earth; and all this without any 
apparent exertion on his part. The guests of the King were seated at 
the banquet; they put out their hands to help themselves to the dishes 
before them ; in the very act their hands were converted, by the influence 
of Ziito, into cloven feet! He went down to the court-yard, where he 
appeared in a carriage drawn by cocks and hens. While the royal 
guests were crowding the windows to behold this exhibition, he planted 
the antlers of the stag on their heads. They could not withdraw from 
the windows; and he availed himself of the opportunity to apply to his 
own use the most dainty luxuries he could find on the table at which 
they had been sitting! 

Ziito was at one time very much in want of some cash, He took up 
a few grains of corn, and metamorphosed them into as many hogs. 
These he drove to the house of a dealer in swine, to whom he sold them 
for ready money. He warned the dealer not to drive them to the river 
side for water—a hint which the man laughed at as a joke; but when 
he did drive them thither, the moment they touched the element the ani- 
mals resumed their pristine character of grains of corn. The dealer, in 
a furious passion, sought out the enchanter all over Prague. At length 
he met with him in a shop, and charging him with the imposition which 
he had practised, demanded back the purchase-money, Ziito, having 
no money in his purse, preserved a dogged silence. The angry creditor 
took hold of his leg to pull him into the street; the leg and thigh came 
away from the body of Ziito, who summoned his mutilator before a ma- 
gistrate for the injury he had received. His worship was of opinion 
that the loss of the limbs was a fair set-off against the debt, and Ziito 
escaped the persecution of his dupe. 

It was currently believed in England, in the fourteenth century, that 
Raymond Lulli, a magician from Majorca, who was said to have gained 
possession of the philosopher’s stone, and who was actually invited to 
this country on that account by Edward I., supplied that Monarch with 
six millions of money, to enable him to carry on the war against the 
Turks. Lulli boasted little of his power of transmuting the base metals 
into gold. He said that his “ great art” was a certain hidden faculty, 
by which he enabled any person to argue for many hours consecutively 
in the most logical manner, on any subject whatever, even though the 
party had never before paid the matter the slightest attention. Had 
Lulli flourished in our days, he would be an invaluable acquisition to 
many Members of Parliament. 

The art of transmutation was so fully believed in England in the 
fourteenth century to have been carried to perfection, that an act was 
passed in the fifth year of the reign of Henry IV., by which the manu- 
facture of gold or silver from the base metals was made a felony! The 
ground solemnly alleged for the enactment of this law was the appre- 
hension entertained by the commoners of those days, that if money were 
obtainable in this fashion, the King might supply himself with treasure 
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ad libitum, without the assistance of Parliament, and so convert it to 
the purposes of despotism. The prevalence of-a similar belief here, 
even late in the fifteenth century, is proved by patents which were 
granted by Henry VI., with a view to encourage researches in pursuit of 
the philosopher’s stone! 

Before concluding this paper, I must remark, as one of those st 
coincidences which sometimes take place between the thoughts of men, 
who have no sort of communication with each other, that Mr. Godwin 
and I appear to have been for some time engaged im investigating the 
same general subject, with very nearly the same object in contemplation. 
I can truly say that, until I saw his “ Lives of the Necromancers” an- 
nounced as published a few days ago, I was not at all aware that he had 
devoted his attention to an undertaking of this kind. I have since read 
it with great pleasure, and was not a little surprised to discover how 
closely we have been sometimes travelling together in the world of 
human folly, without coming in contact. My purpose in writing these 
papers is to show, that the extravagant fancies entertained by the men 
of former days were in a great measure the natural result of the mixed 
constitution of the human mind—fitted for existence here and for enjoy- 
ment hereafter. The yearnings of our ambition for that higher state to 
which we are destined, render us but too eagerly disposed to pursue any 
faint imaginary glimpses, which the intellect may catch of the invisible re- 
gions around us. But these impulses tend to convince us of the extensive 
ranges of conception over which the imagination of man is permitted to 
wander, in order to prove, as it were, the incipient wings which are 
eventually to bear the soul to higher stages_of thought, and a nobler 
sphere of action. It was also my purpose, in re-producing the follies of 
the olden time, to compare them with some of those which we find pre- 
vailing at the present day, in order to show that, however the object of 
pursuit may be varied, the average of wisdom and madness in every age 
of the world remains very much the same. It would be impossible, I 
thought, that we should reflect upon these things without concluding 
that we are governed by an inward light, which, unless it be carefully 
tended, is exceedingly apt to “ flare up,’”’ and to present objects to us in 
a most distorted point of view. Such also appear to have been the 
objects which Mr. Godwin has endeavoured to accomplish in his new 
volume—a volume, I must add, arranged in the most luminous order, 
and written in the purest idiom of our language. 

My plan, however, differs in some degree from that which this popular 
author has pursued ; he has confined himself principally to necromancy ; 
I have made excursions in almost every region of action in which cre- 
dulity has been conspicuous. His work has anticipated some of my 
materials, and therefore I shall not use them ; but other topics still remain 
in abundance for rendering these papers not only entertaining, but also, 
1 hope, instructive to the readers of this Journal. 
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Tue order of the Whitecross frequently numbers amongst its, members 
captives of almost all the European nations,—Italians, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, and Frenchmen, were my fellow-companions; and, as may be 
imagined, often ‘suffered great annoyance from their ignorance of Mrs, 
Malaprop’s “ vermicular tongue.”” An exotic from the clear,skies and 
bright suns of Naples was planted in this cheerless garden by Mr. Bum-) 
bailiff Levi; he was a man of the world, and of imformation, but: his 
lamentable want of that knowledge upon which the celebrated lady just 
alluded to most piqued herself, threw him into a continual fever, which 
was heightened by an excessive degree of irritability, that rendered him 
sometimes irresistibly ludicrous, spite of all one’s feelings of commisera- 
tions Upon a particular day, having been called upon by an inferior 
person to pay a demand of two shillings, which he had previously dis- 
charged, his anger was extreme, but he could only answer, “ I no pa 
not no more, for you have dreamed several fois ; I say you have m 

big dream several fos ;” and repeated this assertion at least a dozen 
times, his voice becoming more elevated with each repetition, the cre- 
ditor declaring he was mad, for that he had not ‘* dreamt”? at all. 

A little sexagenarian Frenchman, of Voltairian features, with whom I 
made an acquaintance soon after my arrival at Barrett’s, was an amusing 
person; he had been compelled to apply to the Court for relief from 
debts amounting to 24/. only. This slender Gascon, (for he was awfully 
maigre, and from that province which entitled him to be so styled), pos- 
sessing, in a tenfold degree, a love for bavardism, beyond that of his 
countrymen generally, brightened up with delight at any opportunity of 
jabbering away in his own “lingo.”” He soon whelmed me in a torrent 
of talk upon a variety of subjects, but principally upon such as related 
to himself; the tale of his woes which brought him to an acqueintance 
with the Whitecross knights was related with that degree of earnestness 
and energy for which his countrymen are so remarkable, and from his 
manner of recounting them must have had an effect upon any other than 
a heart of stone ; he really excited my. sympathy warmly, and I verily 
affirm occasioned me the stomach-ache for the remainder of the day! 

Monsieur Frederick Adolphe Auguste Cure-dent and his family had 
been persons of consequence and consideration “ from before the founda- 
tion of the world ;”? and some of his ancestors figured conspicuously in 
the court of Charlemagne! “ La Grande Revolution,” which reduced so 
many of the “‘ ancienne noblesse ”’ to “ dust and ashes,” was particular 
spiteful to the family of the Cureedents. His father having been ruin 
Monsieur Frederick Adolphe Auguste was compelled to seek his fortunes 
in England, by teaching British youth a knowledge of the Gallic tongue. 
His fame extended far and wide. One bright sun-shining morning the 
twopenny postman brought him a summons, in the shape of a letter, 
bearing the coronet of a peer, to attend forthwith at No. — in Grosvenor- 
square. Monsieur Cure-dent arranged his toilette and his queue with 
more than usual care, attired his thin legs in black “ shorts” and silk 
stockings, seized his cane, and departed, ruminating upon future fortunes 
and honours, to which he fondly believed this invitation was a prelude, 
July.—voL, XLI. NO. CLXIII. 28 
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A certain Marquis, hearing of Mr. Cure-dent’s capability, desired that 
his only and much-loved, spoiled and stupid son should be entrusted to 
his care for the purpose of acquiring the French language. The young 
gentleman being intended for the diplomatic department, his noble father 
at once made very liberal arrangements with the French tutor for. his im- 
mediate reception, to the exclusion of all other persons; this was a sine qud 
non with my Lord. Elated with the flattering confidence reposed in him, 
Gure-dent assented to all his Lordship’s arrangements, dismissed his 
plebeian pupils, and received Aim, in whose veins and those of his an- 
cestors high patrician blood had flowed during many past centuries, 

Monsieur Cure-dent had for a long season silently and secretly mourned 
over the dulness and heaviness of the young nobleman’s intellects, and 
summoned all his patience to bear with him. Months, however, rolled 
on, and my Lord could not, or would not, be taught; his density and 
incapacity were too much for the mercurial Cure-dent; they had already 
worn him to a mere skeleton, and he resolved to wait upon the Marquis 
and relate his sorrows. Arrived at his Lordship’s house, he was received 
with that well-bred kindness and real politeness for which our true no- 
bility are so remarkable, and which can but have an irresistible effect 
upon those who have the pleasure of an acquaintance with them. His 
Lordship’s obliging manners had so much influence over Monsieur 
Cure-dent, that he felt for a moment embarrassed, and wished himself 
away. After a pause, however, he thus began— 

** Mi Lor, your Lorship is vary koind to me; your Lorship is one 
vrai gentilhomme. I am vary mooch obleeged to your Lorship for vary 
mooch koindness to me. I ask your pardon; mi Lor, but your fils, my 
Ler your noble son—I have great respect for your Lorship, pardon, mi 
Lor—mais his Lorship can no possible larn de French, If God Almighty 
was to say to mee, vhich vould you do, Monsieur, teacha dis boy de 
French or go to hell? I vould tank God Amighty for his politesse, but 
I vould mooch rader go to hell.” 

By this declaration he lost his Lordship’s patronage; his former 
scholars had found a new master, and poor Cure-dent fell into difficulties 
which ultimately brought him to this place. 

Uproarious mirth and squalid misery are here not unfrequently com- 
panions at the same board. A poor woman, upon a visit to her husband, 
a care-worn tradesman, appeared the very personification of Grief. 
Streaming tears flowed down her blanched cheeks. At length, overcome 
by the deep affliction that oppressed her, she fainted in the arms of her 
husband, and appeared more like an inhabitant of another world than a 
visitor of Whitecross-street prison. A medical gentleman (a prisoner) 
restored her at once to life and to wretchedness ;—her case excited the 
a commiseration. She lived in the neighbourhood of Bagnigge 
Wells, and had, on the preceding day, quitted her house with her hus- 
band’s dinner, leaving it and her child (a boy six years of age) in the 
care of some persons who lodged in her wretched tenement, by the money 
paid for which she was alone enabled to maintain herself, and administer 
to her husband's necessities in prison. Upon her return home she found 
her house robbed of all its humble furniture, her lodgers flown, owing 
three weeks’ rent, and her infant son—drowned! The tale of this accu- 
mulated distress she had come to impart to her husband, and never shall 
I forget the unutterable anguish with which the mother execrated the 
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monsters in human shape, who, by their villanous treachery, had occa- 
sioned the death of her child. She could have borne misery in any 
shape but this; the tears trickled fast as I endeavoured to administer 
consolation—she evinced her gratitude, but coudd not be comforted. 

This wretched and afflicting case, to the honour of human nature be 
it recorded, called forth the warmest manifestations of sympathy from 
all her husband’s unfortunate brethren; every member of the ward to 
which he belonged vying with his neighbour in substantial testimonies of 
kindness and condolence : this dreadful calamity brought on a premature 
accouchement, and the poor woman was soon afterwards delivered of a 
dead child ; confined to her room, without friends, without money, in a 

ious state of health, her husband still a prisoner, at the suit of an 
inexorable creditor for a debt of 6/., the collector, accompanied by another 
person, called upon her for the King’s taxes, amounting to thirteen 
shillings; he entered the room where she lay confined to her bed, and, 
upon her declaring her inability to pay, directed his companion to levy 
for theamount. At the poor woman’s earnest entreaties to quit that 
room at least, I am glad to have an opportunity of stating that the tax- 
gatherer departed, promising to give her an additional week for the 

yment. 

I should harrow the feelings, the very souls of my readers, were I to 
describe only a tithe of the misery, the wretchedness, that have fallen 
under my immediate observation during my stay in this place. Many 
persons having only the prison allowance whereupon to subsist, are glad 
to receive the very crumbs and crusts which fall from the tables of others. 
“* Adversity tries friends.’’ All the unhappy inmates of this place know 
from bitter experience the truth of this assertion; but I am pleased to 
render my testimony to the real disinterested kindness that exists amongst 
all towards each other. 

I have been a wanderer over a large portion of the globe during the 
last fifteen years, and have had various opportunities of seeing and study- 
ing men of many nations. In earlier life I saw much of France and 
Frenchmen ; from them I have received the greatest kindnesses—the 
truest hospitality. I have dwelt with Germans and Dutchmen, and the 
most agreeable recollections are connected with my sojourn amongst them. 
After years in official life, thousands of miles from “ fair England,” cir- 
cumstances threw me into the midst of Swedes, Danes, and Spaniards, 
all of whom have given me opportunities of lauding their kindness and 
generosity ; but I never, in my life, saw so perfect a display of the best 
feelings of our nature, as are in daily action and continual exercise under 
this roof. The society here appears one large brotherhood ! 

Association in sorrow softens and ameliorates the heart; selfishness 
is, perhaps, less known in this place than in any other “ haunt of so- 
ciety.” The poorest captive shares with real pleasure his meagre meal 
with his less fortunate neighbour; kindness of heart shines in brightest 
splendour. 

I make this declaration with grateful sentiments to a few benevolent 
friends, with whom, amidst all my annoyances (and they have neither 
been few nor inconsiderable) I have had the happiness to be associated, 
and from whom I have received kindnesses of no common nature ; whose 
every act towards me partook of genuine sympathy; and they may rest 
assured, that, whatever circumstances may separate us, the few of whom 
I write will ever be remembered with sincere affection. 

282 
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The sympathy of the Whitecross knights for suffering humanity 
amongst their own order evinces itself daily. A poor woman came to 
visit her husband in a deplorable state of misery, without shoes, almost 
without clothing, and certainly without food; exhausted with fatigue, 
anxiety, and hunger, this poor creature fainted in the yard; she had 
seen better days, but was now completely sunk in wretchedness. A 
subscription, in pence and halfpence, to the amount of seventeen shil- 
lings, was immediately raised, and with gratitude received. 

Some time after this occurrence, a very respectable but unfortunate 
individual, unable to raise the sum of five pounds necessary to pay an 
attorney to conduct his business through the Insolvent Court, having 
endured many months’ imprisonment, from which he saw no prospect 
of escape, his brother knights raised this sum’ by subscription, and 
something over, to which the governor added a donation of two pounds, 
from certain funds which lie at his disposal for the necessitous. The 
husband of the poor woman who had so recently experienced the cheva- 
lier’s bounty, having in the mtermediate time received a small legacy, 
hastened to show his sense of former kindness, by subscribing towards 
this person’s necessities the full amount that had been raised for him 
under his own misfortunes. These are not rare instances of the good 
feeling which is daily exhibited towards fellow-captives. I could point 
out numberless instances, in which persons, tn the humblest walks of life, 
have abundantly manifested the warmest sympathy towards their fellow- 
prisoners ; amongst whom I must not forget my veteran publican and 
soldier, who so violently called for vengeance upon the knight of the 
shears, M‘Twist. ‘This man had served, nearly half a century ago, 
amongst the brave Highlanders of the 42d regiment. I have had frequent 
opportunities of observing, and am fully justified in declaring him to be 
in the strong literal sense of the words, “a rough diamond.” I never 
saw a case of distress (and there were many) in which this man was 
not foremost with relief. He is blunt, and at times violent; but his 
heart is in the right place, warm and kind as ever inhabited the breast of 
** Albion’s sons *.”’ 

** Little Bantam,’”’ whom I introduced to my readers in the Fives’ 
Court, is a true, kind-hearted son of St. Patrick, ever ready to administer 
to the necessities of others, according to his ability, and his kindness will 
be appreciated many years to come. 

Incongruous as this society is, | am constrained to declare that I have 
received civilities which place me under lasting obligations, and that 
I have become acquainted with a few persons in this place whose society 
has afforded me the truest pleasure—a delight which may be compared 
to that of the Israelites of old, when, exhausted with fatigue and thirst, 
they beheld water at Moses’ bidding issue from the rock in the wilder- 
ness. Moments so passed in such a place, under circumstances similar 








* Some time after the above account was written, this man, to use his own phra- 
seology, was “ alittle the worse o’ liquor,” and, exceedingly wroth with one who 
had offended him, made use of very provoking language, for which he was booked f, 
fined, and called next morning before “ the committee,’’ who censured and con- 
demned him te pay a certain fine; this he did forthwith, and thanking them for 
their lenity, turned round to the complainant, and apologized ‘‘ for telling him 
some very disagreeable ‘rushs.” 


+ All bad language is Gneable, and the offender's name entered in a book, 
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to those which surrounded us all, have been like the bright rays of Sol, 
shining amid the darkness and dreariness of night. 

Here are to be found Jeremy Diddlers in sufficient number, though I 
must, in candour, state that it is smaller than, under the circumstances 
and composition of this little world, might be expected. Some there are 
who cannot but amuse observers, not only from their effrontery but the de- 
termined. good humour with which they receive the severest rebuffs, nay, 
downright insults, of those persons who will not suffer themselves to be 
duped by their “ winning ways.” 

There is, however, occasionally, no lack of that class of persons em- 
phatically styled ‘‘ old soldiers,”’—a selfish, disagreeable race, who pique 
themselves upon attention to their own interest, as a paramount duty, 
and a degree of foresight which enables them to bafife all attempts to 
evade their “ rights:’? thinking and living only for themselves, they 
kindly fancy all mankind to be equally the victims of egotism. There 
are also many persons who, by specious manners and deceptive promises, 
live upon the credulity of their brethren, and depart the place greatly in 
their debt. This accusation attaches most to that class of persons who 
call themselves, and would be highly offended if others refused so to 
designate them, gentlemen. 

One of Mr. Barrett’s “ lions,” at the period of which I write, was a 
good-humoured, kindly-disposed, simple-hearted man—at once tailor, 
quack, and parson! He mended old garments for ‘‘ the outward-man,”’ con- 
cocted little dirty doses of physic for the “inner,” and lectured upon reli- 
gion for the purpose of restoring poor unhappy human nature to that origi- 
nal state of purity known only to our first parents, and to them but for a 
brief space. Habited in an old grey dressing-gown, (not a little, but very 
much the worse for wear,) and military glazed cap, this compound of 
drugs and divinity hurries through the yard, at the rate of seven miles an 
hour ; always with an eye to business, he most civilly accosts a// persons 
that cross his path,and endeavours to make them converts either to his pills 
or preaching—the first being of the greatest importance, as their sale not 
only brings “ grist to the mill,’’ but they prepare the recipient (by a due 
evacuation of bile) the better for the doctrinal ordeal he has in store for 
them ; having succeeded in fixing a dose upon his destined convert, and 
pocketed the cash, he politely leaves him, during the next twenty-four 
hours, to all the horrors of colocynth, aloes, and rhubarb. The Doctor 
(as he is deferentially styled) is vastly moderate in his charges: he physics 
his brethren to their hearts’ content, “ for the small charge of one penny,” 
by two of his pills, denominated “ universal cures for all sorts of diser- 
ders.”” Hear this, ye Galens of the West; hide your diminished heads 
and extravagant charges! The pills having righteously pinched and 
tormented the patient, and, according to the Doctor’s own phrase and 
prediction ‘‘ thoroughly scrubbed ’’ his intestines, he is then considered 
to be in a proper state of body to receive the infliction of a religious dis- 
cussion; to enlighten the darkness of whose understanding, the Rev. 
Tailor Dr. Harmursby kindly desires him to propound any question upon 
which he may desire information, and it shall be answered, he being a 
poorest master of the Scriptures. If, however, the aspirant after holy 

nowledge be not over particular, the Doctor, preferring the “ Book of 
Revelations,”’ generally commences his exordium from one or other of its 
chapters, upon the joys of the heavenly world, in the mysteries of which 
he gets inextricably floundered himself, and surfeits the poor unhappy 
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being whom he thus contrives to ensnare with his talk. I have, alas! been 
most awfully victimized by him, but, I fear, to little purpose, as he stil} 
classes me amongst the unbelievers. His particular opinions, as far as 
I have been able to comprehend them, are, that, as our Saviour died for 
all men, a// must-and will be saved—that is, all men whatsoever. He 
was somewhat confounded when I inquired, where would be the incite- 
ment to virtue, if vice were equally to participate in its blessings? but, I 
imagine, not convinced. 

There are other persons here, who, like the well-intentioned Doctor, 
disdain the pure, simple doctrines of the gospel, which * he who runs may 
read,” and worry themselves and acquaintances with the silliest opinions 
upon the most abstruse passages of Holy Writ, and make it their peculiar 
duty to elucidate them. Another little snip so bewilders himself about the 
mysteries of the Trinity, and torments his unfortunate brethren, that he 
has literally worn the component parts of which his stomach is formed 
into shreds, and driven his “ friends and acquaintance far from him.” 
These persons, and a third (a Fatalist) have recently drawn so largely 
upon my stock of patience, that I am well nigh bankrupt. The last is 
one of a class amongst which he has evidently taken the lead, and ac- 
quired a degree of importance from the roundness and boldness of his 
assertions, at variance with all reason and common sense ; the more un- 
reasonable and senseless the doctrines, the more easily #re the ignorant 
guiled by them. This man advocates necessitudinarian doctrines with 
the warmth of an enthusiast; he denies the existence of “ free-will,” 
and declares that man, having no power of volition, whatever he does, 
he is, by irresistible necessity, compelled to do, and cannot do otherwise. 
I endeavoured, but in vain, to combat the absurdity of his opinions, by 
pointing out the effect they would necessarily have upon society, if true; 
that laws to restrain offenders or punish vice would not only be useless, 
but unjust ; men being of necessity compelled to act as they do, could not, 
in justice, be called to account for actions over which they had no con- 
trol. Into the effects of his doctrine, a Fatalist will never allow you to 
dive. This man stopped me short, and, afraid to meet his antagonist 
upon his own ground, I found him, as is invariably the case with all such 
persons, obstinate as that ill-used quadruped by which Balaam was re- 
buked ; with such, it is invariably time lost, literally thrown away, to 
enter upon an argument. An uncultivated, ignorant man, he would have 
been a perfect nonentity but for the retention and promulgation of ab- 
surdly wild doctrines that will not bear the test of examination ; he is, 
however, considered, by his own immediate associates, as a being of supe- 
rior order, and they verify, though unknowingly, most strongly, the 
truth of Pope's adage, that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

My little quack doctor was summoned, in great haste, upon one occa- 
sion, to visit a worthy knight who had just been remanded by the Insol- 
vent Court. He was a milkman by trade, and had, it is verily affirmed, 
swallowed * three milch cows! and as none other than the stomach of a 
veritable monster could have contained three such enormous creatures 
at one and the same time, the Doctor’s aid was required, and he forth- 
with presented himself with a long paper box, of the shape, but three-fold 
length, of a school-boy’s pen-case, filled with his “ universal pills,” @ 


* This is a term applied to all persons who cannot or will not give satisfactory 
accounts of their property to the commissioners. 
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double dose of which were instantaneously dispatched into the stomach 
of the gourmand, in search of the pene kine ; but they, liking their 
quarters so well, would not be disgorged. The obliging Commissioners of 
the Court, fearing the effects of this vast meal upon the little milkman’s 
constitution, kindly returned him to Mr. Barrett’s custody for a six 
months’ promenade in “‘ Stony Park,” at the expiration of which period, 
it is hoped, his digestive organs will be restored to their usual state. 

My readers must not be surprised to hear that the Doctor’s skill is‘in 
continual requisition. So great is his power over aches and pains, that, 
upon a recent occasion, a poor old man, afflicted with gouty twinges, 
was positively cured, by wrapping the enraged toe in the old grey dress- 
ing-gown, and looking, with devotional steadfastness, during eight hours, 
at the longitudinal pill-box. 

Their Honours of the Insolvent Court have strange characters to deal 
with occasionally, who, by their knavish tricks, put the placidity of the 
Commissioners’ temper to the most severe tests. 

A stupid-looking, cautious fellow appeared before the Court from this 
place, within the present year, the honesty of whose transactions the 
Commissioner greatly doubted, but to all of whose questions for inform- 
ation upon points which required explanation he invariably answered— 

** An plase you I be very deef, my Lord; it’s all dooan upon peaper 5s 
I ha’ signed itgand sweered to it, and I'll sweer it again an you do want 
me; it’s all dooan upon peaper, but I be mortal deef.”” 

Questioned, cross-questioned, and re-questioned, no elucidation could 
be obtained from him; Mr. Commissioner’s serenity departed, but all to 
epee: and he, ultimately, sheerly fatigued the Court out of his dis- 
¢ ; 
I advised the Doctor, upon the day on which he appears before the 
Court, to go provided with his pill-box, and if he should discover any 
bilious symptoms in the countenance of the Commissioner, respectfully to 
offer a double dose, and to hand his Honour the long case, in order that 
he may have an opportunity of selecting such as may find their way into 
his stomach with the least difficulty, and request to be heard the day 
after his Honour’s purification *. 

A more complete Bedlam cannot be seen or imagined than the wards 
present after the return of discharged insolvents from the Court ; their 
wives, friends, children, and neighbours, from whom they have been 
separated, perhaps two or three months, having previously basked in the 
sunshine of “ gin and cloves” or “ heavy wet,” or both together, gene- 
rally attending them. Hume’s and Rogers’s “‘ queer +” is at such times 
in great requisition, and drunkenness and quarrelling is not unfrequently 
the result. A Saturnalia so complete can be found only amongst the 
Whitecross knights. None but those who have experienced can form 
any adequate idea of its horrors. Vulgar, unsober women—-screaming, 
ill-behaved children—and drunken, noisy men—form a trio that never 
was eclipsed by any party in any booth at London’s famed fair of 
“ Saint Bartlemy.” 





* This man has since passed through the Insolvent Court, where he afforded 

t amusement by the display of his eccentricities and knowledge of quackery. 

must render him justice by saying that his pills are, as far as such nasty things 
can have claim to the title, very meritorious. 

+ By “ queer” is meant the beverage sold for stout, so called by a wag from its 

doubtful nature and quality. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Oxford Installation—The Spanish Exiles—Cabinet Alterations—Affairs Abroad— 
A Marriage—Results of the Races—Speech to the Bishops—Freaks of Justice— 
The Spanish Press— Musical Festival—Court Movements—Public Amusements 
—Unseemly Exhibition. 





Oxrorp INnsTaALLATION.—TuHE principal feature of the past month 
has been the splendid Installation of the Duke of Wellington at Oxford. 
The details of this magnificent ceremony would occupy a much greater 
space in our pages than we are able to afford. Indeed, it would be im- 
possible to convey by any description a just idea of the brilliancy of the 
spectacle, or the enthusiasm with which the illustrious Chancellor was 
received, 

We conclude that a regularly authenticated account of all the pro- 
ceedings of this memorable ceremony will be published in a convenient 
form for preservation. To garble the details, would be to do injustice to 
the affair, which we believe we may fearlessly assert to have been one of 
the most striking that ever was known, 





Tue Spanish Exttes.—Don Carlos, the brother of the late King of 
Spain, has arrived in this country with his princess, a sister of Don 
Miguel, her ‘sister-in-law, the Princess Beiria, his three sons, and a 
numerous suite, amounting in all to fifty persons. They came to England 
in his Majesty’s ship Donegal, which came to anchor at Spithead ; to 
which place, Mr. Backhouse, the Under-Secretary of State, was des- 
patched, with a proposition to the Prince, offering him all the honours 
granted to Princes of our own Blood Royal, and a large income besides 
that which he received from Spain, if he would renounce all claim upon 
the Spanish crown. ‘@ 

To this proposition, Don Carlos replied, that it was not a matter of 
choice; that at his birth he inherited his rights from his father, who 
derived them from God himself; and he could not relinquish them with- 
out violating his duty to Heaven: that he was not at all solicitous 
about receiving any personal honours; and that even if he could sur- 
render his rights, which, for the sake of his sons and other persons con- 
nected with him, he could not, under any circumstances, do, he should 
never think of purchasing his liberty at so vile a price as the acceptance 
of a pension from a foreign power, while there continued faithful 
Spaniards to whom, if it ever should be necessary, he should alone 
address himself. 

The negotiation having terminated, the royal party landed, and were 
to remain only a short time at Portsmouth, — Gloucester Lodge at 
Brompton, the residence of the late Mr. Canning, having been taken for 
them. A considerable degree of interest has been excited by the soli- 
citude of Don Carlos for seven hundred of his followers, to whom 
permission was given to proceed to Hamburgh; they had no means 
to pay for their passage, nor could Don Carlos assist them. In this 
dilemma, the Princess of Beiria, his sister-in-law, and sister to Don 
Miguel, volunteered to raise the amount required, by either selling her 
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jewels, or depositing them as a security.’ This generous offer was 
leona, and the adherents of the Prince’s cause safely removed from 
Aldea Gallega. 

We have no room for any observations upon the quadruple treaty 
which has been entered into between England and France, and the two 

esent governments of Spain and Portugal; but, whatever may be 
thought of it now, we have little doubt that posterity will consider it 
one of the most extraordinary acts of diplomacy ever enacted. 





Casinet ALTERATIONS.—-There have been several changes in the 
Government during the month. The Duke of Richmond, the Ear] of 
Ripon, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Stanley, have seceded from the 
Cabinet, because they declined going the length of appropriating the 
church-revenues to lay purposes ; and their places have been filled up in, 
what some persons think, a very efficient manner. The Duke of Richmond 
is succeeded at the Post Office by the Marquis Conyngham, who will, 
no doubt, be equally assiduous with his noble predecessor, who did more 
good in the details of his office than people suppose. Sir James 
Graham is succeeded at the Admiralty by Lord Auckland, whose ener- 
getic exertions as Master of the Mint, Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital, and Commissioner of the Exchequer, give satisfactory earnest 
of his vigour and ‘ge yory at the head of our Marine. Lord Carlisle 
takes the Privy Seal; and Mr. Spring Rice, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
walks up to the Colonial Office, as Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. 
Robert Grant proceeds as Governor to Bombay ; and Mr. Cutlar Fergus- 
son, distinguished in the last century for his lively conduct in Maidstone, 
becomes Judge Advocate General, with great influence over the morale 
of the army. He wrote a pamphlet forty years ago about something, and 
afterwards went to India, whence he has returned to be honoured and 
rewarded in his old age. Mr. Abercrombie (late steward to the Duke 
of Devonshire) is made Master of the Mint ; and because he is opposed 
to the Coercion Bill, the clauses to which he objects are to be omitted. 
Colonel Maberley is made a Commissioner of Customs. Colonel Leith 
Hay, who advocated the expulsion of the Bishops from Parliament, is 
appointed Clerk of the Ordnance. Mr. Poulett Thomson becomes 
President of the Board of Trade; and Captain Byng, a young gentle- 
man, who two or thiree years ago married Lady Agnes Paget, a daughter 
of Lord Anglesey, is made a Lord of the Treasury. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde has resigned the Captaincy of the Yeo- 
man Guard, because he wanted to be Postmaster-General ; and Lord 
Mulgrave has refused the Postmaster-Generalship, because he wished to 
be in the Cabinet. 

The Judges have been transplanted according to our previous an- 
nouncement ; and, as Lord Brougham mentioned in one of our “ Dia- 
logues of the Living,”” Mr. Justice Vaughan has been made a Privy 
Councillor: in a similar manner, according to the same authority, that 
arch-humbug, Mr. O’Connell, has been prevented from “ joining the Ra- 
dicals and blowing Lord Grey out of the water,” by accepting some 
important obligation from his Lordship’s Government. 





Arrains Asroap.—There appears, just now, what the sailors 
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call “a lull” in continental politics. The King of France, raised to 
the throne by the barricades of the “ three glorious days,”? denounces 
the crime of barricade-making, and carries his head higher, and his 
supremacy as boldly, as the last French usurper before him. He has 
done ten times more in a year to subdue popular feeling, and break the 
spirit of what is called freedom, since he has been King, than his two 
last predecessors did, or would have done, in the whole course of their 
lives. He has shown his wisdom: he has, by force and menace, sepa- 
rated the double character of his trembling people. They fancied them- 
selves tigers,—he exhibits them to the world as monkeys. 

In Spain, for the 0 a remarkably nice little girl is Queen ; in 
Brazil, a very good little boy is Emperor; in Portugal, a great fat girl 
is Monarch; and in Belgium, the husband of an pas aFals handsome 
young lady believes himself King. None of these things are likely 
to be permanent, but the position of affairs as regards the thrones of 
many of the European states is extremely curious. We trust nothin 
may happen to increase the intricacy and difficulty with which, to us, 
they seem to be invested. Russia “ sleeps, or seems to sleep ;”’ Austria 
cor Prussia are reposing; but the time is not far distant when these 

iants will wake, and then will the cauldron bubble and boil again, 

e hope Dandy Palmerston will not burn his fingers in stirring up the 
mixture, 





A Marruiace.—Colonel de Lacy Evans, one member for West- 
minster, has taken unto himself a wife, the widow of Mr, Hughes, and 
daughter of Colonel Robert Arbuthnot. The gallant colonel became a 
Benedict on the 21st of June, that being the longest day, with the 
shortest night, in the year. 





Resvutts or THE Races.—The season is fertile in races; and there 
has been no lack of gaiety at those famous marts of beauty and sport, 
Epsom and Ascot; even Moulsey, which must bow to the superior attrac- 
tions of its splendid rivals, made a good show. 

Nothing could exceed the good humour at Epsom. Mr. Batson’s 
horse Plenipotentiary won the Derby: this gratified everybody, except 
the immediate losers, who bore their calamity, however, with great com- 

posure. Mr. Batson, upon this occasion, as upon all others, where it 
be been necessary to assume any particular line of conduct, behaved in 
the handsomest ible manner. Nor was the result of the Oaks, won 
by Mr. Cosby’s _ te less agreeable to the public. There are not two 
men upon the Turf more i ye than the two winners of the season. 

Ascot, although graced by the presence of their Majesties, felt 
severely the attractions of Oxford; but if the leaders of ton were 
necessarily absent, their followers seemed scarcely diminished. The 
crowds were immense; and but for a fatal accident, which we have 
elsewhere noticed, everything went off well and gaily. The royal party 
were extremely well received, and on the last i were joined by the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 

Moulsey boasted no princes ; for, unfortunately, the great day, Thurs- 
day, was fixed upon for the Queen’s drawing-room, and the royal visit 
to the Opera; so that, although there was a good attendance of lords, 
there certainly was a scarcity of ladies. r. Theobald brought his 
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Rockingham to win the King’s Plate, which he did; and, we presume, 
will perform a similar exploit at Guildford, There were numbers of 
booths for eating and playing—for replenishing and Me eg ye which 
a great deal was done. The weather was beautiful, but hot; and the 
whole affair went off agreeably enough. 





Spercu 70 THE Bisnors.—Very great attention has been excited 
throughout the country by the speech of his Majesty, made to the Bishops, 
on the occasion of the celebration of his aay b birth-day, The 
warmth and energy with which the King expressed his determination to 
maintain inviolate the rights and privileges of the Established Church, 
of which he is the head, have inspired the friends of religion and good 
order with new confidence, and addresses from all parts of the coun 
are pouting in, thanking the monarch for this new and gratifying proof 
of affection for his people. It was attempted, for a short time, to 
weaken the effect of this paternal and constitutional address, by spread- 
ing doubts of its authenticity. Those doubts, however, have been en- 
tirely set at rest by its authorised publication. Nothing has more tended 
to open the eyes of the country, as to the real authors and supporters of 
the attacks upon the Church, than this circumstance. However, as has 
been generally observed, no alteration has yet been made in the policy 
of those who are the King’s advisers, consequent upon this manly and 
unequivocal avowal of the King’s opinion. 





Freaks or Justice.—Some curious events have taken place in 
the Courts of Law and Equity, and even in the House of Lords. In 
the latter place, Lord Brougham, having summoned the Judges to assist 
him in hearing an appeal in the case of Solarte and Palmer, did not 
himself attend. The appeal having been adjourned for two days in con- 
sequence of there having been no law Lord in the House, the Chancel- 
lor, on the Wednesday, pronounced the case a clear one, and spoke in 
the strongest terms of asperity against the counsel who could recommend 
such a frivolous and disgraceful measure as an appeal, which his Lordship 
characterized as an attempt to obtain unfair delay, and finally dismissed 
it with an award of 360/. costs, in order to mark his feelings upon the 
occasion. It turns out that the Lord Chancellor, when Mr. Brougham, 
was one of the counsel, in the original cause, who recommended the 
appeal, at the suggestion of the late Lord Tenterden; and that, more- 
over, his Lordship at that time declared that the case of Hartley v. Case, 
which was cited as a precedent, was yt decided, and which, in dis- 
cussing the appeal in the House of Lords, his Lordship quoted as settling 
the question against the appellant. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, a case of copyright was tried,—Dewar 
and Purday,—and the jury not being able to agree, were locked up. 
They continued locked up all night, and the next morning the foreman 
informed the Lord Chief Justice Denman that eleven of them were for 
the plaintiff, and one for the defendant ; to this one, Lord Denman read 
over such parts of the evidence as bore upon his particular scruples, and 
the jury again retired. They again told the Lord Chief Justice that 
they could not agree ; upon w ich, one juror only being for the defendant, 
his Lordship directed them to nonsuit the plaintiff The Attorney- 
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General, on coming into court, expressed his surprise ata proceeding, 
not only unprecedented, but incompatible with the duties of a Judge ; 
but Lord Denman stopped him in no gentle manner, and desired to hear 
no more of it. ' 

As far as the Attorney-General goes, his Lordship was obeyed; we 
suspect, however, that his Lordship is likely to hear a great deal more 
of it in other quarters. 

The last and least—as far as the Court is concerned—of these cases 
occurred at Clerkenwell, where a jury returned a verdict of not guil 
in favour of a prisoner, which, however, they subsequenily retracted : 
upon which Mr. Rotch, the very highly distinguished Chairman of the 
Justices, sentenced the man to seven years’ transportation. ‘“‘ You are 
a nice Chairman,” said the poor fellow, “ to sentence a man to be 
transported whom a jury of his countrymen have acquitted.” Mr. 
Prendergast, counsel for the prisoner, attempted to address’ Mr. Rotch ; 
but his worship, like his superior in a higher place, stopped him with 
some warmth, and desired to hear no more of it. Mr. Prendergast 
gave notice that he should move for a mandamus to compel the officer 
of the court to record the first verdict. This will be argued before Lord 
Denman!!! 








The past month has been singularly marked by dreadful casualities. 
Sir William Cosway, a gentleman of some property in Kent, who 
opposed Sir Edward Knatchbull in a contest for the representation of 
that county, was thrown from the top of the Criterion, Brighton coach, 
near the Stone’s-end, in the Borough, and killed. The verdict of the 
coroner’s jury exonerated the driver from any blame. 

A lady was killed on the deck of a steamer in the river, by a blow from 
the bowsprit of one of his Majesty’s revenue cutters, which ran foul of 
the packet. Mr. Lillingston was killed by the falling of a tree on his 
own estate. Several deaths have been occasioned by fire, and several 
suicides have been committed. The most melancholy, perhaps, was that 
of Mr. Powell, of Harley-street, who had been for some residing at 
Dover. His son, Mr. Cotterell Powell, was killed by a fall from his 
horse at Ascot ; and when the afflicted parent heard of the disaster, it 
produced such an effect upon him as to drive him to the desperate act 
of shooting himself through the head. | 

On the 17th, Lieutenant Parry, of the Life Guards, undertook to 
swim across the Serpentine river in his clothes. He dashed into the 
water, unattended by any boat, and without giving any previous an- 
nouncement to the servants of the Humane Society, who are always in 
attendance. He had nearly reached the middle, when he was ob- 
served to endeavour to turn back ; the effort failed, and he sank; and, 
although under water not more than five minutes, life was extinct. 

Admiral Manby, who, as Captain Manby, brought over the late Queen 
Caroline to this country, and was subsequently upon terms of intimate 
friendship with her Majesty, died at Southampton, from having, as the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury says, “‘ incautiously taken too large a dose 
of opium.” 

We scarcely recollect so many distressing circumstances of a similar 
character to have happened in the same space of time. 
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Tue SpanisH, Press.—The new liberal Government of Spain has 
commenced its career by issuing a decree, by which no n is to be 
permitted to publish a newspaper until he has shown that its politics 
are to be in strict accordance with those of the Ministry. We suspect 
that our Ministers, would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of 
following this example of upholding the liberty of the press. 





Mosica FestivaL.—The charitable, fashionable, and musical world 
have been for some time kept in a. state of general fermentation by the 
announcement of the Grand Festival (as it is called) in Westminster 
Abbey. We were surprised and vexed to find the Duke of Newcastle 
objecting to the locality, and considering the performance of sacred 
music, in the sacred cause of charity, within the walls of the Abbey, in 
the light of desecration.. The Bishop of London also objected, which 
is strange, seeing that the performance is under the immediate patron 
of the King, who is constitutionally Head®f the Church, and who, 
in sanctioning the present celebration, merely followed the example of 
his pious father, in whose moral and religious character the most cant- 
ing busybody, in or out of lawn sleeves, could not, with justice, pick a 

ole. 

The opinion thus, partially expressed had, however, no weight, and 
the Abbey was prepared for the performance by Mr. Blore, under the 
superintendence of Sir Benjamin Stephenson, and fitted with seats for 
the accommodation of about three thousand auditors. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, the first of the performances took. place. 
Before nine o’clock visiters began to arrive; and at noon their Ma- 
jesties, with a numerous suite, entered the royal box. They were ac- 
companied by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the 
‘Princess Victoria, the Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess Augusta : 
her Majesty’s brother, the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, was also of the 
party. The magnificence of the different uniforms and costumes of the 
Court was brilliant and imposing. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland and the Princess 
“opm of Gloucester were also present. 

t is impossible to enter into any detailed criticism upon the perform- 
ance; but the general effect produced was disappointment from the solo 
parts, and astonishment and wonder at the choruses. The band was 
splendidly led by Spagnoletti, and conducted by Sir George Smart. 

pwards of 2500 persons were assembled, and the first day’s music ter- 
minated about four o’clock. Owing to the admirable police arrange- 
ments, no accident occurred during the day; and by six everything 
resumed its quietude and tranquillity. 





Court Movements.—The Court has been remarkably gay during the 
month. Besides the King’s Levees, the Queen has held a Drawing- 
Room ; their Majesties have visited the Opera House ; the Queen has 
given two balls; as we have already said, their Majesties were at Ascot ; 
and, besides, have honoured Lady Howe and Sir Wathen Waller at 
Twickenham, and Colonel Clithero at Ealing, with visits. The King 
has dined with the Duke of Wellington; and their Majesties have 
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visited Greenwich, where they attended divine service on’the atiniversary 
of the late Earl Howe’s signal victory over the French. 

The unaffected affability of the Queen, who, in addition to these visits, 
has appeared frequently in public at the Ancient Music, at the Zools- 
gical Gardens, and at the Opera,—is the theme of universal praise 
and admiration. Her Majesty will proceed to Woolwich, accompanied 
by the King, to embark on board the royal yacht, commanded b 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence; and, after her Majesty’s departure, it is 
understood the King will occupy a residence near Woolwich for a short 
time, during which his Majesty will inspect the dock-yards, arsenal, and 
barracks, and review the Royal Artillery. 

The Queen will return, it is said, in the first or second week in August. 





Pusiic Amvsements.—The places of public amusement continue to 
fill—the Opera to suffocation; and although Grisi has been hoarse, 
and Taglioni lame, still thé crowd continued. ! 

Drury-lane has closed its career of legitimacy for the season ; a list 
has been published of the new pieces produced, in which native talent, 
as it is called, cuts but a sorry figure. Amongst the novelties was 
Byron’s old “ Sardanapalus.”” Amongst the originals, “* The Wedding 
Gown,”’ and “* The Soldier’s Courtship.’” Amongst the legitimates, three 
melo-dramas, “ St. George and the Dragon ” (acted by horses), “ Prince 
Le Boo,” and “ Anster Fair.” Amongst the natives, a translation from 
the French called “* The Minister and the Mercer,” and another French 
piece called “* Secret Service,”’—in both of which Farren was ini- 
mitable. 

Covent-garden closed two nights after Drury-lane, leaving behind the 

leasing recollections of ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,” “The Ferry and the 

ill,” and “ Pleasant Dreams,’’ as three splendid specimens of original 
genius ; the rest of the native productions consisting of seven trans/ations 
from the French. And it is for this, that the Gog and Magog of the 
theatrical world are licensed, and privileged, and patented, and chartered ! 

The Haymarket, without pretension, (we wish we could say without 
puffing, for the quackery of the play-bills, disgusting at the other places, 
is Not necessary there,) has commenced its season, and a Mr. Vanderhioff 
is the lion—he is the elephant of the Haymarket likely to rival him of 
the Zoological ; he is a well-practised actor, and possessés a fine person ; 
but his particular friends who choose to mention John Kemble’s name 
just before they begin to talk of Aim, are injudicious. It is extremely 
unfair, although the practice is universal, to judge of actors by compariug 
them with others, It is one of the misfortunes of the profession that 
there seems to be no other mode of estimating theatrical talent ; but it 
is the height of folly for mistaken partizans to institute such a proceed- 
ing themselves, and the folly is much more evident when they start by 
reminding us of John Kemble, before they laud Mr. Vanderhoff in 
“ Coriolanus,”’ a part which was Kemble’s masterpiece. 

If Kemble’s name be never whispered, Mr. Vanderhoff will be at- 
tended to in that character. His impassioned hits are the best, and to 
those who have strength of constitution adequate to weeping and per- 
spiring at the same time, his acting in the Haymarket, with the thermo- 
meter at a hundred and twenty, will be found extremely effective. 
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Farren has joined the Haymarket company, and will much more sea- 
sonably contribute his quota to the merriment of tragedies for hot 
weather, in which that house rejoices, in the shape of light comedies and 
broad farces. ‘‘ Hamlet,” in the pea-season, is quite out of character. 

Yates and his wife are hard at work delighting the audiences at the 
Surrey; and Abbot and Egerton have company at the Victoria. 
But that which just now excites curiosity and interest amongst the play- 

is the growing beauty and convenience of the new English 

Fade, which has risen most rapidly to a state of completion. The ceil- 
ing, which is beautiful, is finished, and all the other parts of the build- 
ing nearly so. The shape and size of the theatre gives every prospect of 
advantage to the audience in the particulars of seeing and hearing; and 
the exertions of Mr. Beazley, the architect, in preparing the building 
seem to have been emulated by Mr. Arnold in getting ready the furni- 
ture. 

He has stationed an agent at Portsmouth to seize Mrs. Wood the mo- 
ment she arrives, and offer her such terms as she cannot refuse. We 
hope the success of this dramatic envoy may be more complete than that 
of Mr. Backhouse with Don Carlos at the same place. It is intended to 
produce our native vocalist in a new opera, to be called the ‘* Bride’s 
Band,’’ which is to be represented on the 28th of next month. Phillips 
will have the principal character, and Mr. H. Russell is the composer of 
the music. There is a namesake of his, Mr. James Russell, who, we 
should think, from his musical abilities and the variety of his talent, 
would be a very valuable acquisition to Mr. Arnold’s company. 

Vauxhall is this year “ flat, stale,”? and must eventually be “ unpro- 
fitable.’ The affair of the North Pole is contemptible; and we only 
wonder that Captain Ross, who has exhibited much laudable endurance, 
can have lent his name as a sanction to such an absurdity. 





UnseemM.y Exursition.—An event has recently occurred which we 
cannot but consider most disgraceful and disgusting. We allude to the 
proceedings which have taken place in the dissenting meeting-house called 
the Tabernacle, in Moorfields. 

It appears that a Mr. Campbell has been for some years officiating at 
that place of worship; and, as it seems, giving satisfaction as a minister 
to almost all the congregation ; the minority, however, were more active 
in their efforts against Mr. Campbell than the majority expected; and 
while the reverend gentleman was on a visit in Scotland, the trustees of 
the meeting-house prepared and executed a new trust-deed which in- 
cluded the names of certain individuals to whom Mr. Campbell had pre- 
viously objected upon high and important grounds. This step produced 
a letter from Mr. Campbell, stating that, if what he had heard was true, 
and that this new trust-deed had been executed, he must resign his func- 
tions, and that when he came to town he would give them due notice of 
his intentions and his reasons for having decided upon that course, to 
which letter he received a reply from the trustees “ accepting his wnez- 
pected resignation.” 

As Mr. Campbell’s was only a conditional resignation, and as, in fact, 
he only mentioned his intention to resign at a future period if certain 
things were done, he naturally felt surprised and indignant that the 
gentlemen composing the new trust should have so abruptly taken him 
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at his word and thrown him overboard; and when he came to town, he 
resolved to try the question and proceed as usual to the meeting-house 
and take possession of the pulpit. On his arrival, however, at the proper 
hour at the place of worship, he found, to his astonishment and dismay, 
another individual in the rostrum. This proved’ to be a Rev. Mr. 
Mulley of Marksgate, who had been installed at least an hour before the 
usual time for the commencement of the service by the new trustees ; 
they, with Mr. John Wilks, Member of Parliament for Boston, taking 
their station at the bottom of the pulpit stairs, having, as well as placing 
the minister in his position, also inducted the clerk into the reading- 
desk. 

A gentleman of the name of Bateman was proceeding to the pulpit 
to serve Mr. Mulley with a written notice to quit, and to inform him 
that Mr. Campbell had arrived and was ready to do his duty, but was 
hindered from doing so—at this period the congregation had assembled, 
and Mr. Campbell made his appearance. He was immediately stopped 
by the trustees, and told, if he attempted to go up the pulpit stairs, they 
would give him into the custody of a police force, which was in attendance 
under the order of Mr. Wilks’s son, who is an attorney, and two of his 
clerks, in the vestry-room. After some expostulation, Mr. Campbell of 
course yielded to superior force, retired, disrobed, and returned into the 
body of the chapel, where he took his seat. 

Then began such a scene as seldom is presented to the public eye; 
the clerk endeavoured to give out the hymn; Mr. Mulley moved his 
mouth and worked his arms like a semaphore—but all in vain. The pious 
congregation, shocked at being deprived of their favourite, drowned the 
voices of both parson and clerk by a combination of. yells and noises 
unheard since the days of the O. P. row at Covent Garden playhouse. 
** Down with Mulley!” resounded through the sacred building—groans 
and hisses and cries of shame pealed along its walls, in the midst of 
which the persecuted Mr. Campbell rose from his seat, and suffered him- 
self to be led from the disgraceful scene of confusion by two of his 
friends. 

Mr. Bateman then told the congregation they had better disperse 
quietly, and that if they did not do so, force would be resorted to to expel 
them. Upon this intimation, the greatest part of the assembly retired ; 
but such was the uproar and confusion, that many of the females fainted 
from alarm and excitement. 

It appears that Mr. Campbell intends to assert his claim to the pulpit 
legally, and that proceedings will immediately be instituted for that pur- 
pose ; but, as a correspondent of ours observes, it is not unamusing to 
find the peace of one of the most numerous congregations in the metro- 
polis irreverently disturbed by the exercise of a power which church- 
men will be astonished to find adopted by a dissenting community, 
and that, too, by the Honorary Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Reliqious Liberty. It is not the first time that the words 
** Wilks and Liberty ”’ have been most unmeaningly associated. 

We hear, since writing this, that Mr. Campbell has been allowed to 
resume his functions. 
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The Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and Contemporaries of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. 


We are not sure whether Sir Egerton Brydges be not the father of modern 
English literature. Of this we are certain, that if he be not the very 
oldest of those who have acquired distinction in the republic of letters, 
he is the most venerable of existing writers. For more than half a centu 
has the worthy baronet been before the literary world. It is true that his 
popularity has not borne the remotest proportion to his merits ; but if his 
countrymen generally have not appreciated as they ought the genius and 
learning of Sir Egerton, he has had the satisfaction of knowing that 
among the comparatively few who admired his works, were numbered 
many of the most distinguished literati of modern times. Every man of 
true genius will always infinitely prefer the approbation of a few of his 
contemporaries, distinguished for their superiority and discernment, to the 
ignorant applause of the multitude. The circumstance of bearing up under 
the neglect of those who are called the “ reading public” indicates a mind 
of no common order. Perhaps there never was a more striking instance of 
bold and resolute struggling against the tide of unpopularity, than is afforded 
us in the case of Sir Egerton Brydges. From the appearance of his first 
work, upwards of fifty years ago, down to the one which preceded the 
publication of the present volumes, his literary career has been one unin- 
terrupted series of failures ;—not certainly as respects the merits of his 
works, but as regards the reception which they have met with from the public. 
There is not one man out of a thousand who, in the face of such continued 
and withering neglect, could have continued to prosecute his literary labours 
as Sir Egerton has done. On him it seems not to have had the slightest 
effect. Volume has succeeded volume from his pen with as much rapidity 
as if his works, as they severally appeared, had been greeted with the loud 
and universal acclamations with which the novels of Sir Walter Scott or 
the poems of Lord Byron were received. The gods are said to regard a 
man struggling with adversity as the noblest spectacle under heaven: if 
there be intellectual, as the ancients supposed there were moral, Deities, with 
what admiration and delight must they have beheld the fortitude of mind 
with which Sir Egerton has borne up under his uninterrupted and accumu- 
lated literary adversities ! 

The causes which have led to the worthy baronet’s continued failures 
would open up a field for speculation far too wide. Without, therefore, 
attempting to trace the causes, we must content ourselves with stating 
our opinion that they are beginning to be removed: in other words, we 
think we can clearly perceive indications that the works of Sir Egerton 
are about to become better known, and his genius to be better appreciated. 

As a profound thinker and eloquent writer on questions of abstract litera- 
ture, Sir Egerton has no superior at this moment. The present volumes 
abound with proofs of this. Indeed, were it not for the genealogical details 
and contemporary sketches with which the author's speculations are inter- 
woven, we would pronounce them one unbroken chain of the most strikingly 
original thoughts expressed in the most glowing language. And even in 
those instances—not few in number—where we differ from the sentiments 
of the writer, we feel ourselves equally constrained to admire the brilliancy 
of his ideas, and the purity and eloquence of his style. 

Sir Egerton’s Autobiography is not so much a personal as a mental 
history of the author; and on this account it is doubly valuable. The 
worthy baronet’s personal biography has nothing in it which can be said 
to be out of the beaten track. ft is such as we every day meet with 
in books, and in the daily walks of life. It is far otherwise with his mental 
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biography. His is a mind of a superior order, and it is at once an instructive 
and interesting occupation to trace the versatility and eccentricities of that 
mind in its unceasing activity and varied operations. 

We never knew a more candid autobiographer than Sir Egerton Brydges. 
It is the besetting sin of most men, and especially of literary men, that 
while their vision is so acute in detecting the failings of others, they are 
blind to their own ; not so with the author of this work. Of his i i- 
ties of temper, which are great and manifold, he is quite sensible, and 
often does he speak of and lament them in the course of his Autobiography. 
His allusions to his morbid sensitiveness are often vt interesting, 
Nor is Sir Egerton at all sparing of himself in reference to the errors of 
conduct which, as to err is human, he has committed in the course of his 
long and chequered life; many of his statements and remarks on this 
point are full of instruction. 

We believe there never existed a more passionate lover of literature than 
Sir Egerton Brydges. Literary exercise is necessary to his very being. 
His thirst for information was coeval with the earliest developments of his 
mind, and instead of diminishing as he advanced into the vale of years, has 
ong on increasing to the present moment. Literature may be said to be 

ir Egerton's native element. With the exception of six or seven hours 
out of the twenty-four which he devotes to sleep, and ene or two for 

hysical exercise, hie entire time is spent in reading or writing. It is a 
endency of his nature which cannot be resisted; were it to be so, it would 
prove fatal to his mind, if not to his body also. Sir Egerton neither seeks 
nor sees society. His own thoughts, which to most men are but another 
name for solitude, are the most attractive society to which he can be intro- 
duced. He is, indeed, in a great measure, shut up in a world of his own. 
Whatever information he possesses of what is passing in the universe 
around him, he derives through the “ loop-holes”’ of his retreat amidst the 
lakes of Geneva. The man who had been confined forty-five years in the 
Bastille, found himself in misery when he regained his liberty, and was 
allowed to mix in the world. The streets of Paris were a perfect desert to 
him ; and he prayed, as the greatest boon that could be conferred upon him, 
to be again shut up in his dark and narrow dungeon. The case is precisely 
similar with Sir Egerton Brydges. A love of solitude was constitutional 
with him, and his constitutional tendencies in this respect have, like all 
other tendencies, grown so much by indulgence, that to force him again 
into society would be to him what banishment to some spot of the earth 
untrodden by human foot would be to the rest of mankind. 

Sir Egerton’s rank in the social, as well as in the literary world, brought 
him of necessity, in the earlier part of his life, into occasional contact with 
the most distinguished men of the latter part of the last century. His remi- 
niscences of these persons are truly charming morceauz, and they are happily 
scattered throughout the work with no sparing hand. His estimate of the 
characters of his contemporaries is in the main correct ; but even where it 
is erroneous, there is something so original in his views, and racy in his 
manners, that the reader cannot fail to be pleased. : 

But the parts of the work with which we are most delighted, are those 
which contain Sir Egerton's opinions respecting genius—enthusiasm— 
imagination—eloquence— merit, &e. On these topics, which are but 
other names for the constitution of his own intellectual nature, he pours 
forth from the overflowing fountain of his mind a stream of the richest 
and most brilliant thoughts, clothed in the choicest language—thoughts 
and language to which we know of few parallels, except in those charming 
sonnets of his own, which Wordsworth with justice says are unequalled, 
either in point of originality or beauty, in modern literature. There are 
several sonnets in the volumes before us; were it not that it would, in 
appearance at least, have somewhat marred the continuity of the work, we 
could have wished there had been many more, 
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The ae characteristics of Sir Egerton’s mind are visible in every 
his Autobiography ; but none of his mental qualities are so strongly 
marked as the melancholy with which he is tinged. This melancholy tem- 
perament is partly constitutional, and partly produced by the numerous 
and grievous disappointments he has experienced. His sensitiveness to 
the disappointments and wrongs—for there has been no want of the lat- 
ter also—which have been so largely mixed up in his cup of life, has led 
Sir Egerton to bring these matters too frequently and too prominently 
forward in the volumes before us ; we look on this as one of the greatest 
faults of the work, 

Another is that, in some instances, his animadversions on the merits of 
his more successful contemporaries are too severe. It is right, however, to 
say, that in no case, so far as we can perceive, does Sir Egerton depreciate 
their merits from the unworthy but too common feeling, especially among 
authors, of mortification at their being more fortunate than himself. So 
far from this, he is often forward to do all justice, and oftener, indeed, does 
more than justice to contemporaries who have been much more successful 
in their career as authors, though very inferior in merit. Wherever he is 
poi. | severe, his severity does not arise from any considerations of lite- 
rary ill-will, if there be propriety in the expression, but solely from their 
works not coming up to some erroneous standard of excellence which he 
has formed for himself. 

Occasionally we meet with a repetition of the same sentiment; but 
even when we do, we hardly regret it, for it is sure to be expressed in 
different language, and that of the most beautiful kind. The instances in 
which repetitions do occur are amazingly few, when we recollect that Sir 
Egerton never studies what he is going to say, but invariably writes from 
the impulse of the moment, and never corrects what he has written. 

These are the only faults in the work before us. And what are they to 
its merits, though we have thought it right to point them out ? 

Sir Egerton has been accused of feeling unduly sore at the indifferent 
reception which his works have met with from the public. We could have 
wished he had felt less acutely on this subject; or, if that was not to be 
expected in a man of his excessively morbid temperament, that his judgment 
had so far controlled his sentiments as to have prevented his expressing 
himself so frequently and so bitterly on the subject as he hasdone. While 
we say this however, it is right to add that we do not at all wonder at Sir 
Egerton's soreness on account of the neglect with which he has been treated 
by the public, when, in addition to his own consciousness of having deserved 
a better reception, he recollects the high eulogiums which have been so 
pean! showered upon him by Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 

ockhart, and, indeed, by almost all the distinguished /¢¢erati of the present 
century. 

It is. to be hoped, and, indeed, as already hinted, we are persuaded, that 
one effect of the present volumes will be to direct public attention far 
more generally than it has been to the other works of the author. We 
are quite sensible that many of them have no chance of becoming 
popular, whatever means may be adopted to bring them into notice. In 
many instances, the subjects are unhappy, and the execution is not at all 
what it ought to be. On the other hand, however, we are equally satisfied 
that there are others of his works which, were they only known, could 

not fail to become among the most popular of modern times. 

Of the present volumes, it is hardly necessary we should say aught in 
addition to the opinion we have already expressed. We look on Sir Eger- 
ton’s Autobiography as altogether a most curious and interesting, as well 
as a clever work. It unfolds to us the workings of a very eccentric, but 
very superior and highly-cultivated mind. Pope has told us, that the proper 
study of mankind is man. Sir Egerton Brydges has adopted the Sugg ee 
tion of the poet, and made himself the —— subject of his study. e 
2c 
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fruits of that study are before us. The author has acquired a correct 
knowledge of himself, and he has communicated that knowledge so faith- 
fully and minutely to his readers, that, with ordinary attention, they may 
know as much of his mental organization, and of his habits of life, as he 
himself does. For our own parts, we hesitate not to say that we have not 
derived so much pleasure from any work which has been published for 
sometime past, as from this Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges; and 
we are confident that it will be read with equal interest and pleasure by 
allinto whose hands it chances to fall. 


Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. By Mrs. Jamieson. 4 vols. 


This, if not the golden age, may surely be termed the intellectual age of 
woman. It is with proud and gratified feelings we enumerate those who, 
within a few months, have sent forth prose works of striking merit and 
great interest. Miss Edgeworth, so deservedly valued by those of the past 
and those of the present time,—Mrs. Hofland, the gentle, the wise,the kind 
monitress,—Miss Porter, recording the fine chivalrous spirit of other days,— 
Miss Landon, whose gay and brilliant pen glances like an arrow, and 
dazzles like a sun-beam,—the polished intellect and sound sense of Mrs. 
Austin,—the keen and pointed intelligence of Mrs. Gore,—the sublime and 
dignified knowledge of Mrs. Somerville,—the unostentatious piety of the 
author of “Olympia Morata,—-the popularity achieved by “ The Bucca- 
neer, "—the playful, yet most pleasant cottage records of Miss Mitford,— 
and, though last, not least, the accomplished author of the volumes now 
before us. We are called to pronounce upon this production, which 
has been long looked for, both in public and private, with much anxiety. 
Rarely has a work been more admired, or more sought>after, than “The 
Diary of an Ennuyée ;" and the general opinion at the time of its appear- 
ance was, that it could not have been written by a woman. The writer, 
however, has since done better things; and we do not hesitate to say that 
her “ Characteristics of Women" will live as long as there remains a love 
of virtue or truth in our native country. 

Mrs. Jamieson possesses not only a refined, but an analyzing mind; she 
tastes of the spirit that floats on the top of her golden cup, and then she 
analyzes the dregs—sometimes hastily—too hastily—but still, perhaps, 
more accurately than any with whom we are acquainted. Her mind is a 
remarkable and valuable blending of philosophy and feeling, uniting mas- 
culine strength with feminine delicacy—yet, in our opinion, sometimes 
drawing wrong conclusions, not from an incapacity to do justice, but from 
an eagerness to do it quickly. We must, however, leave art and artists to 
ficht their own battles as they think fit ; and as there must be at least two 
opinions on every subject, many will, of course, agree with Mrs. Jamieson. 
The first two volumes contain “ Sketches of Art, Literature, and Charac- 
ter;" a beautiful Essay on Mrs. Siddons; and an Analysis of vives: | 
Kemble's Juliet. Happily for Mrs. Jamieson, and for the world in general, 
she is not one who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and say “ it is all 
barren.” She has a love and a knowledge of art, which is the lot of but few; 
she has a quick ear, combined with a rich feeling of both — and 
harmony ; - has read much, and thought much—but kindly and like a 
woman, that is, she is merciful and gentle-minded in all she writes; and 
her book is rich in those eloquent thoughts that spring from a warm and 
cultivated imagination. , 

The two other volumes contain some of her republished Tales and 
Sketches, together with the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” which has been a 
long time out of print. It is impossible for any work to be presented to 
the public in a more neat or elegant form. And we are sure they will be 
valued most truly by all possessed of a desire to improve, or have their 
taste directed to what is bright and beautiful in many lands. 


















































Philip Van Artevelde. A Dramatic Romance, in Two Parts. By 
Henry Taylor, Esq. 


This is a book of very remarkable intellectual power—more remarkable in 
that respect, we should say, than any poetical production that has enriched our 
time. To all those with whom poetry is less of a merely “ moving and en- 
chanting art,” acting upon the fancy only, the affections, or the ons, than 
itis a great exercise and discipline of reason, an ip gy of reflective truths 
in all their pomp of symbols and associations, or of the living, moving, and 
indestructible action of those faculties and pespenalliae which are at once the 
glory and the consummation ofour nature, Philip Van Artevelde will be a rich 

ssion. Nor are these its only characteristics. The means employed for 
their development take a high and fitting place beside them. Mr. Taylor's 
pen has the true graphic and dramatic power; that which puts action into 
feeling, and feeling into action, and carries itself as irresistibly to the eye as 
to the heart of the reader. With all this he has simplicity and earnestness, 
and can write in the old, modest style. In fact, he has subject matter, and 
the power to treat it—a mastery over his subject as well as init. Hence 
the various sustainment of his style, addressing itself finally to no single 
class of individuals or passions, but various in its appeal as the workings of 
the intellect are, or as are the events of life and history. “ A foot, an eye, a 
hand from nature drawn,” says the poet, “‘ is worth a history.” True; but 
can we manage both? Can we rightly proportion these into figures, group 
them, inform them with life, and set them into bustling and mighty scenes 
to change with the changes of the world? Toa certain extent Mr. Taylor 
has done this in the pages of “ Philip Van Artevelde;" and the result is a 
little “ history " of intellect and action, from which the reader is not likely to 
relapse into mere visions or dreams of egotism, or into the indulgence of 
lazy, self-involved sympathies. To restore such objects to poetry at such a 
time as this is a truly noble and honourable effort. We hail this new author 
—a man of undoubted genius—accordingly, and beg to present him our 
best thanks and our best wishes. We should have been glad to enrich this 
page with some extracts from his volumes, but we will not do them such in- 
Justice as to drag them from the connexion they so exquisitely preserve in the 
actual or philosophical progress of the story, without the means of supplying 
that at present by detailed description. At another time, however, we may 
have some opportunity of adverting to it in more worthy fashion, and of that 
we shall certainly avail ourselves. 


History of New South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement and as a 
British Colony. By John Dunmore Lang, D.D., Principal of the 
Australian College, Sydney. 2 vols. 


The colony of New South Wales has of late years excited unusual inte- 
rest, in consequence of the tide of emigration having, in a great measure, 
set in in that direction. The extent of our information, however, respecting 
the real condition and resources of the colony has been hitherto very limited ; 
and thousands of those who quitted this country to settle there, could, at 
best, be only said to be taking a leap in the dark. This need no longer be 
the case; if it be, emigrants will have themselves to blame, for in the 
volumes before us we have a most ample and minute account of New South 
Wales. We have never, indeed, seen a more complete or valuable work of 
the kind. We cannot conceive of anything further that Dr. Lang has left 
us to desire. If his long residence in the colony, and the office which he 
held there, put the means of full and accurate information within his reach, 
he certainly has availed himself of his peculiar advantages with the greatest 
judgment, and turned them to the best account. The person who reads his 
work with attention may form almost as good an idea of the climate, the 
soil, the capabilities of the country, and of its moral, its social, and political 
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condition, as if he had spent a “ seven years’’’ residence in it. We had pre- 

viously read a good deal respecting New South Wales, yet our information on 

the subject was not only limited but incorrect. In fact, until the appearance of 

Dr. Lang's volumes, there was no work on the subject which was worth 

perusing. The only blemish we can discover in the work is that the author 
y 


is sometimes unduly severe when — of men of whose conduct he 
disapproves. We could have wished that he had contented himself with 
simply condemning the improper actions, and not giving his observations 
the appearance of personality. We wish it to be understood, however, that 
we concur with the author, in almost every instance, in the condemnatory 
opinions he expresses: we only differ with him in some instances as to the 
manner in which his disapprobation is expressed. The work, we repeat, is 
one of great value. It is replete with the most interesting information, and 
cannot fail to become a standard book for many years to come. It is par- 
ticularly deserving the attention of our legislators. A new colony in South 
Australia is about to be formed with the sanction of Parliament. Dr. Lang's 
work will furnish the noblemen and gentlemen with whom the project origi- 
nates with many useful hints as to the way in which they ought to proceed, 
if they would avoid the errors into which other founders of colonies have fallen. 


Report of the State of Public Instruction in Prussia. Translated by 
Sarah Austin. 1 vol. 


It would be absurd, at this period, to attempt an argument as to whether 
it is or is not a matter of state or moral usefulness to educate the lower 
classes of society. Knowledge—hitherto mingled and spurious, but still 
knowledge—and a thirst after information, is so widely diffused through the 
country, that the question only is as to the best method of supplying the 
want created by circumstances over which we can have no control. It is 
very extraordinary that England,—so proud of her acquirements ; holding 
the reins of power within her hands ; possessing universities which, however 
incapable, in the present day, of sending forth men calculated either to 
stem or direct the current of popular opinion, were, in gone-by years, 
looked upon as miracles of wisdom and strength,—it is most strange that, 
with all these advantages, England should possess no national system of 
education; that its schools, whether public or private, male or female, 
should remain the worst arranged of all seminaries, conducted, in nine 
cases out of ten, by incompetent professors; and that a youth fresh from 
even Oxford or Cambridge may have attained the highest “ honours” of 
his university, and yet be in total and painful ignorance of the necessary 
information that teaches the geographical division of the earth, and, above 
all, the philosophical discoveries and political events of the last fifty or five- 
and-twenty years, either in his own or other lands. 

An Englishman, particularly one of what is called the middling class of 
society, can never fully appreciate his own ignorance until he has seen the 
quantity of information possessed, more especially as to the every-day, as 
well as the scientific, business of life by his Prussian and German 
neighbours ; and we trust that the time is fast approaching when a proper 
system of national education, fitted for all classes, and yet in no degree 
removing any class from its own particular sphere, may be adopted 
throughout a kingdom which, if not provided with healthful, will most cer- 
tainly furnish itself with poisonous, food. We would most earnestly direct 
the attention of the Legislature to the erection and direction of national 
education,—not the nomination of titled professors, or the building of mag- 
nificent houses, but the furnishing cheap and wholesome diet for the minds 
of the lower, middle, ay, and upper classes of society. We would espe- 
cially wish to direct their attention to M. Cousin’s report, so ably and cor- 
rectly translated by Mrs. Austin. 

Containing, as it certainly does, much that is inimical to the habits and 
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practice of our country, it is, nevertheless, full of information, and, if we 
may be permitted the term, édeas, as well as facts, all illustrating its te 
object, and all working together with a unity of purpose and a simplicity 
of design which we most highly venerate and admire. 

Mrs. Austin has not translated the Report of Education in Royal and 
Ducal Saxony, because she wished to present the English reader with a 
cheap volume, and: because the part she omitted embraced the seconda 
mode of instruction; so that, to prevent confusion, and by M. Cousin’s 
entire approbation, she has confined herself exclusively to the primary— 
namely, ‘* That education which is absolutely necessary to the moral and 
intellectual well-being of the mass of the people.” This wise and judicious 
arrangement renders the volume doubly valuable, as it is now capable of 
being appreciated by all ranks; and there is quite enough translated, not 
only to set people thinking, but to direct their thoughts, 

he Report is introduced by a sound and healthful preface, in admirable 
taste, and able to steer its own course without our aid; although there are 
one or two points upon which we differ from the admirable lady, whose pen 
is steeped in strength. She intimates that, constituted as is our govern- 
ment, it would be contrary to reason and experience to expect it to orig?- 
nate any great changes. We fear that experience holds forth but few 
examples of a government originating change; but we hold that it would 
be most accordant with reason, particularly the reason of the present 
times, that our government should step boldly forward, and originate a 
plan for the diffusion of education throughout the United Kingdoms. 

This would testify to the people that Government desired both their 
liberty and their happiness. We wish that they may prove it, and it 
would be most reasonable that they should; but we do not believe they 
will. If they do not, the public mind will stir the public spirit; and in 
this country,—now, as Mrs. Austin justly observes, “ when the press is 
hotter, the strife keener, the invention more awake, the wants and wishes 
more stimulated by an atmosphere of luxury, than perhaps in any country 
since the world began,""—something must bs done, both well and quickly, 
to minister proper food to those who need, It is a case in which the Legis- 
lature can interfere without any danger of being taxed with a desire to 
subject us to the tyranny of military government. As to the right of the 
State to interpose to rescue children from dangerous influences it has been 
twice formally recognized and proclaimed in the Court of Chancery—and 
that within our own time. 

We could say much more upon this important subject, to which we will 
hereafter recur. In the meantime, we earnestly recommend the volume 
to our readers, and cannot sufficiently express our admiration of the 
talent, the wisdom, and excellent feeling displayed by Mrs. Austin in her 
preface and translation. She is a lady whom we much honour—one of 
whom England ought to be most justly proud; whose rational and unaf 
fected sense will yield a lasting benefit, when the light theories of Miss 
Martineau are forgotten, or spoken of as matters of amusement, not of 
practice, 

We have just seen “ An Outline of National Education,’ published by 
Cochrane and M‘Crone; and though it is good in many parts, it is feeble 
as a whole; yet we welcome it as one of the heralds of intellectual good 
which we hope will shortly appear amongst us. 





Colburn’s Modern Novelists.—Highways and Byways. By T. C, 
Grattan, Esq. Concluding Series. . 


To look back upon the mass of novels produced in England during the 
last fifteen years, one would imagine that the introduction of phrenology 
into this country had been followed by an amazing increase of the imagina~- 
tiveorgans, The truth is that the frogs panted to expand into oxen, and 
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all the misses and masters who could pen a letter indifferently well, believed 
they could write a novel. Books, during this period, have been printed, 
published, and, wonderful to relate, read! Enormous prices were paid, 
even for indifferent publications, and authors thought that because much 
gold was given for books that it was the golden age of literary England! 

ings could not go on at this rate; the very nursery maids turned up their 
noses at the glutted shelves of the circulating libraries, and it became evi- 
dent to publishers that they were playing a losing game ; they saw that a 
few, and only a few, authors could possess sufficient hold over the public 
mind to gratify the taste which grew by what it fed on, and now disdained 
all common food. 

Thus it is that only works of real value are read, much less sold in a suf- 
ficient quantity to pay the expense of paper and printing. Mr. Grattan, a 
man of observation, good temper, and correct taste, has held a high place 
in past, and well maintains his ground in present times; he has the advan- 
tage of having travelled and seen the scenes he describes—seen them, also, 
under auspicious circumstances, and recorded all with a happy blend- 
ing of feeling and judgment. His “ Highways and Byways,” which forms 
the present series, is already advantageously known on the European and 
American continents; so much so, that we have little more to say to those 
who desire to possess or to complete a set of his works,—than that they 
can have this, the concluding series, for the small sum of twelve shillings ! 
So much for literature, cheap and good. 


Lays for the Dead. By Amelia Opie. 


The name of Amelia Opie acts as a talisman upon our memory ; it calls 
back the time when we read her “ Simple Tales,’ and wept over her 
* Father and Daughter,"—when we repeated her verses, and treasured her 
books under our pillows. Yet here she is tuning her harp to sweetest me- 
lody, though to a mournful story—one to which there is a chord to respond 
in every heart ; for who is there that cannot number amid the dead those 
whom long they loved? This alone, without Mrs. Opie’s name, would 
ensure popularity for this beautiful little volume. Those who can enjoy 
and cultivate the best affections of the head and heart will often turn over 
these simple pages, and pay the tribute of their admiration by their tears. 

We have heard that the Standard Novels, so long in publication, are 
nearly concluded; and we have been looking in vain for the name of Opie 
amongst those celebrated women whose works have already appeared in the 
series. Why was this? and why were her tales, so excellent in moral, so 
charming in execution, omitted? No female library can be considered 
complete without her works. We have felt the days of our youth return 
when we again saw her name before us. 


Brother Tragedians. By Isabel Hill. 3 vols. 


Miss Hill is already advantageously known to the public as the author 
of many entertaining and clever papers both in prose and verse; and we 
remember also, her having written a play possessing power and talent. 
“* Brother Tragedians “ is a work of considerable and varied incident, novel 
in its construction, and totally free from the affectations of modern fashion- 
able novels. The two principal characters are drawn with a degree of force 
and spirit not often surpassed, and the interest, wherever they are con- 
comet is well carried forward and sustained. The scene is laid in Ger- 
many, but has no more to do with Germany than with the moon; and this 
is, with us, a grievous fault, as it is evident that the actions and prejudices 
are all English, and that the assumption of German names was a little ruse 
to avoid personality. The sketching throughout is light and animated, 
varied and piquant ; and there are many observations that could only have 
proceeded from one who had both thought upon and felt the changes and 
chances of life. 
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There are certain small blemishes of style, little stones, as it were, 
that trip: up the harmony of expression, abrupt terminations that ride 
rough-shod the volumes, which we are sure Miss Hill's good 
taste will ‘teach her to avoid in future publications. Where we have so 
much to praise, it would be dishonest not to blame, and we may be excused 
for so doing, where we have so often expressed unqualified approbation. 
There is, at times, a vein of keen, clear, and yet neither unfeminine, or 
what is termed bitter, sarcasm running through Miss Hill's productions, 
which is as valuable as it is uncommon, and whose lessons we consider 
extremely useful. Wealways remember one particular story she published 
in “ The Forget-me-Not,"’ as a perfect specimen of this style of composition. 
To those who would be initiated into much that passes in that little world, 
the theatre, “ Brother Tragedians* will be a sort of tell-tale, like all tell- 
tales, conveying a due portion of truth and invention, but nathless well 
worth the trouble of a careful perusal. 
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Gleanings in Natural History. By Ed. Jesse, Esq. Second Series. 


We remember every incident in the first series of this excellent author, 
and although the present is not either so novel or so varied, it is a treasure- 
house of much that is . Mr. Jesse has looked upon nature rather 
with the eye of a Christian than a philosopher ; or, to speak more truly, he 
has combined the two characters into a pleasing and instructive whole ; his 
observations are always just, because they are always natural. This volume 
also contains some extracts from Mr. White's unpublished MSS., and all 
who possess (and who does not ?) the “‘ Natural History of Selborne,” must 
add Mr. Jesse's book to his collection to render the interesting subject com- 
plete. We regret exceedingly that we cannot extract any of the anecdotes 
or portions of the delightful observations touching the migration of eels. 
We also regret that Mr. Jesse affirms that he will glean no more; we think 
that with his mind he can hardly refrain—the field of nature is not half 
gleaned yet. We look forward to a richer collection by-and-by. 





LITERARY REPORT. 





Mr. St. John, author of “ Egypt and Mo- 
hammed Ali,” is now preparing a work of 
fiction illustrative of Oriental Manners, en- 
titled “‘ Tales of the Ramadan.” 

The Aves of Aristophanes, with English 
Notes, from the Original, partly selected from 
the best Annotators and the Scholia, by H. P. 
Cookesley, B.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., is nearly 
ready, and will form an octavo volume. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology: being an 
Examination, both Practical and Theoretical, 
of the Older Formations. By Henry S. Boase, 
M.D., Secretary to the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, will shortly appear. 

The New Forest, by the popular author of 
* Brambletye House,” forms the July Number 
of the Series of cheap and sterling Works of 
Fiction, entitled “ The Modern Novelists.” 

Dacre,a Novel, edited by the Countess of 
Morley, will shortly be published. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Deontology ; or, the Science of Morality, 
by Jeremy Bentham; edited by John Bowring. 
2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 
The Picture of Scotland, by Robert Cham- 


bers, 3d edit., with additions. 2 vols, 12mo. 
lés. 6d.; 1 vol. 12mo, 15s. 

Cunningham’s Life and Works of Burns, 
Vol. V.,12mo. 5s. 

Divine Providence ; or, the Three Cycles of 
Revelation, by the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D. 8vo. 
15s. 

Public Record Commission: Sir F. Pal- 
grave’s Parliamentary Writs, &c., folio. Vol. 
II. 7. 7s. 

Dictionary of Geography, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, by Josiah Conder. 12mo. 12s. 

Animal and Vegetable Physiology consi- 
dered with reference to Natural Theology, by 
P. M. Roget, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. (being the 5th 
of the Bridgewater Treatises), 1/. 10s, 

D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Vol. 1V. 
12mo. 5s. 

African Sketches, by Thomas Pringle, fcp. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Willcocke’s Flora Poetica, with coloured 
Plates. 24mo. 5s. cloth; 6s. silk ; 6s. 6d. roan ; 
7s. 6d. morocco. 

The Entomological Cabinet, being a Natu- 
ral History of British Insects, by George Sa- 
mouelle, A.L.S. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 3/, 
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The Captives in India, a Tale, and a Widow 
and a Will, by Mrs. Hofand. 3 vols. post 8yo. 
li. Lis. 64. 

Description of the Burmese Empire, by 
Sangermano, translated by W. Tandy, D.D. 
4to. 16. 

Moor's Oriental Fragments. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Philip van Artevelde, a Dramatic Romance, 
by Henry Taylor. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s, 

Tutti Frutti, by the Author of * The Tour 
of a German Prince.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

Faust Papers, or Critical Remarks on 
Goethe's Faust, and its English Translators, 
by Dr. W. H. Koller, small 8vo. 6s. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation, by J. R. M‘Culloch, 2d edit. consi- 
derably enlarged, in one large vol. Svo. 2/. 10s. 

Treatise on Arithmetic, Theoretical and 
Practical, by Dr. Lardner, forming Vol. LV. 
of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, small 
Svo. 6s. 

Opie’s (Mrs.) Lays for the Dead. fep. 8vo. 5s. 

London at Night; and other Poems, by Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Post 8vo. 5s. 





Literary Report—Fine Arts: 


Brother Tragedians; a novel, by Isabella 
Hill. 3 vols, post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d, 

_ Memoirs of Spain during the Reigns of Phi. 

lip the Fourth and Charles the Second, from 
1621 to 1700, by John Dunlop. 2 vols, 8yo. 
26s. 

Physiognomy founded on Physiology, by 
Alexander Walker. Post 8vo. 14s. half-caif. 

Outline of a System of National Education, 
fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, by the author of 
“Zohrab.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. lls. 6d, 

The Poetical Works of Anne Radcliffe. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

Hawkins’s (Thomas) Memoirs of the Ich. 
thyosauri and Plesiosauri, extinct Monsters of 
the ancient Earth. Imp. folio, 2/. 10s. 

A Series of 56 Etchings of Architectural 
Sketches, by John Coney. 4to. 12s, 

Lives of the Necromancers, by Wm, God. 
win. 8vo. 14s. 

Family Library, Vols. XLIII. and XLIV. 
Universal History, Vols. III. and IV. 5s. 

A Summer's Tour through Belgium, up the 
Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzerland. 12mo, 
5s. 64. 





FINE ARTS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Princess Victoria. 


Painted by R. Westall, R.A.; Engraved by 





Finden. 


Tuts is, we believe, a good likeness of the most interesting personage in 
Great Britain; and, except a little affectation, which we trust we may 
attribute to the painter, it is a pleasing and effective picture. The engrav- 
ing is altogether excellent : the style is highly finished—perhaps too much 
so; but the work does credit to the engraver, and sustains his high repu- 
tation. 


England and Wales. From the Drawings of M. W. Turner, R.A. 


This is a truly national work—one that ought to be exceedingly popular; 
for, both in design and execution, it is of unrivalled excellence, and mar- 
vellously cheap, even in these cheap times, when the application of the 
burin to steel has brought art within the reach of persons whose means are 
limited. Turner is said to be more fanciful than true; but here, at least, 
he seems to have reined in his Pegasus; for our own acquaintance with 
many of the scenes he has painted enables us to bear testimony to his ac- 
curacy. The work is produced under the direction of Mr. Charles Heath : 
there is no one more competent to render justice to such a subject. 


The Gentle Student. Engraved by S. Sangster; from a Painting by 


G. S. Newton. 


A small print after this picture has already appeared in one of the 
Annuals; we are glad to see it engraved on a larger scale. Mr. Sangster 
has performed his task with very great ability. It is a beautiful print, and 
will form a worthy companion to those of the “ Dutch Girl’ and the 
“ English Girl,’ both so deservedly popular. 


[His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint George Jones, Esq., 
R.A., to the office of Librarian to the Royal Academy of Arts, in the room 
of Thomas Stothard, R.A., deceased. ] 
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THE DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE AND COVENT-GARDEN. 
It is very fit and proper that the critic’s functions should be suspended 
mr d 


on “ benefit nights,” and that the actors should then, at least, be left to 
their ‘‘ own sweet will.” They have ue together a party of private friends— 
let them amuse them as they may. t Braham act Hamlet, or Macready 
sing Artaxerxes! We should even then try, and if we could, be silent. 
The past, therefore, has been a month of license at these theatres, varied 
only by the occasional acting of a new piece called Secret Service, a new 
farce of Pleasant Dreams, the late revival of the second part of Henry the 
Fourth, and the production of two new ballets. Cinderella, the pleasant 
old fireside story, is the subject of one; the Fuir Sicilian, or the Conquered 
Coquette, the name of the other. Both have been gorgeously “ got up,” 
but in both Mademoiselle Noblet is the chief attraction. She is very de- 
lightful. As the Prince in the old time said, Non pares, edica gran cosa— 
She speaks not, but she says many fine mings. Secret Service was a very 
beautiful drama, cordial and characteristic. Mr. Farren played the Curé of 
the old régime, and nothing could be conceived more perfect than its hu- 
mour, its simplicity, its pathos. Pleasant Dreams, a farce by that very 

leasant writer Mr. Charles Dance, restored to us the veteran Liston, whose 

umour is side-shaking still, and will be long, we trust, before it turns into 
‘the stuff the farce is made of. The greatest treat of all, however, and per- 
haps the most effective revival of the season, was that of the second part of 
Henry the Fourth. We make no allusion to the coronation and festival 
scenes tacked on to it, and now playing to empty benches at Covent-Gar- 
den—more contemptible even than disgraceful. We speak of Shakspeare’s 
poy. and the actors who sustained it. Farren's Justice Shallow is perfect ; 

lanchard's Silence well nigh so; Dowton’'s Falstaff is the best we can get 
on the stage ; Harley's Pistol is humorous; Webster's Bardolph net less so ; 
and for Mrs. Jones’ Mrs. Quickly, we think it as real and genuine as the 
“heavenly ground she treads upon.” Mr. Macready’s Henry the Fourth is 
—relatively to the subject, its interest, and its passion—one of the noblest 
pieces of acting that the modern stage has witnessed. The address to Sleep 
is perfect—the various pathos of the scene that ensues, affecting to the last 
degree, and touched with the most exquisite and expressive colouring of do- 
mestic beauty—the interview with his son Henry truly grand, in its weak- 
ness, in its despairing strength, in its heart-struck agony, in its half-recon- 
ciled love, and in its struggle of the father’s throes of affection with the 
heavy and reluctant pangs of the Monarch’s fast-dying power. 

The address, usual at the termination of a season, was not delivered 
at Drury-lane, but is reserved, we understand, for the closing of the 
“after season” at Covent-garden—a project, by-the-by, very disgraceful, 
and, we are happy to add, far from successful. few more days will put 
an end to it, when we shall be curious to hear how Mr. Bynn winds up his 
account with the public and the lovers of the drama. 


HAYMARKET. 


This pleasant theatre has opened for the season with every prospect of 
success—with a little opera by Buckstone and Bishop, with a pleasing drama 
by Mr. Planche, the promise of a comedy from Mr. 5 errold, and the restora- 
tion of far-famed Uncle Foozle. All of which, without offence, we prefer to 
tragedies in hot weather, on all accounts, real and accidental. We like to 
hear the unbought applause of loud and involuntary laughter; and we do 
not like to hear the perpetual nervous straining of the sticks and the hands 
of Mr. Vandenhoff's admirers. We shall not speak of this gentleman's 
acting in our present Number, lest we do him an injustice. We are sincerely 
anxious not to do \this, for many reasons. When he has played Hamlet, 
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Penruddock, and other characters we observe announced, we shall have had 
an opportunity of judging how far his own merits or demerits, the injudicious 
praising of his friends, or our own prejudices, have to do with the judgment 
we entertain of his Coriolanus. We confess it to be anything but favourable. 
We think he played “ a part that he should blush in acting,” for he never 
once reminded us of the mould of Marcius. Next month, however, we shal] 
write at some length of this gentleman's performances. Meanwhile, let us 
exhort Mr. Morris to the svelaictiin of light Haymarket comedies, as man 
and as fresh as possible. With his company, and such men as Jerrold, 
Dance, and others we hear of, to write for him, his game is very sure, if he 
plays it well. 


VICTORIA. 


So is that of Mr. Abbott, on whom the sole management and lesseeship 
of this theatre has now devolved. He has reopened it—after embellishments 
of great taste, elegance, and comfort—with avery admirable company. Mrs, 
Waylett, the very charming singer of ballads, Mrs. Orger, the most cordial 
of comic actresses, and the incomparable Liston, ‘‘ something more than 
ordinary,’ are among his phalanx of reinforcements. Nor haye any of these 
dispossessed the old favourites,—we retain them all. That such efforts as 
these will prove successful we cannot entertain a doubt. Nor does Mr. 
Abbott seem disposed to confine them within any limited sphere. He has 
announced a tragedy in five acts from the pen of the accomplished Miss 
Mitford, and on a subject of deep and universal interest.—We have been 
reminded, by-the-by, of an omission we made last month in failing to notice 
a praiseworthy effort made in this theatre, now about to attach to itself another 
of the few living writers worthy of the older and better day, to distinguish 
itself also by the revival of an English play of that old time, the Unnatural 
Combat of Massinger. We owe it to the good taste and knowledge of Mr. 
Elton, the actor, to repair this omission. This gentleman adapted the play 
with great care; and, in his own acting, gave us a vigorous conception of 
the unrestrainable force of its hero's passion, of his lust and thirst after 
unrighteousness. One grievous defect in the adaptation, however, we must 
notice : it was soon apparent, and was, we suppose, inevitable. The main 
passion of the original is of too terrible and tremendous a nature for presen- 
tation on a modern stage. Mr. Elton had supplied its place with one of a 
more ordinary kind. In doing this, he forgot a most important matter. 
The swelling grandeur of the phrases in which the old passion had been 
fitly clothed bore down the new. It fairly reeled and staggered under 
them. The speeches, in fact, left to their own support, the ground of a 
great passion cut from under them, were mere bravura speeches. They 
imposed on us for a time; but we recovered very soon, and in impatience at 
the deception. Where this objection was not felt, the; play was masterly 
aud powerful. The whole of the first act, for instance, was free from it, and 
the result ‘vas as striking an effect of interest and complete dramatic con- 
struction as we remember to have ever experienced. The artful accusations 
of the father against the son, the gloomy purpose and mysterious threatenings 
of the son against the father, filled and oppressed the stage with a weight of 
subdued yet fearful passion. The unnatural meeting, the parley before the 
fight, the desperate and deadly hatred of the father, the fate-struck resolu- 
tion yet filial yearnings of the son—their combat, fiercely begun at the men- 
tion of a mother’s name, and fatally ended for the poor youth—kept us in 


— excitement, and in submission to a master's power, till the act drop 





(“ The Buccaneer,” dramatized by the author, from the popular novel 
under that title, is, we understand, shortly to be performed at the Victoria 
Theatre. To those who have read the novel, its highly dramatic qualities, 
and the exceeding fitness of its story for the stage, are already familiar. ] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


’ NEW LAW OF COMBUSTION. 


Da. WiLLIAMs read a Paper on a new law of combustion. Alter illustra- 
ting, by experiment, the position, that combustion is a phenomenon 
accompanying strong chemical action of various kinds, and that it may be 
taken generally as an index of the intensity and rapidity of this action, 
Dr. Williams i proceeded to classify the various degrees. Beginning with the 
perfect and ultimate combustion of simple bodies, and descending a scale 
of other kinds, in which either the strength of pre-existing affinities, or the 
less perfect permanency or simplicity of the products impair, in various 
degrees, the intensity of the action and the vividity of the phenomena, he 
came to the lowest degree of chemical action attended by the phenomena 
of combustion, that, namely, in which the elevation of the temperature is 
insufficient to develope the full affinities of the ultimate elements for each 
other, or insufficient to resolve entirely the pre-existing proximate affinities. 
The low combustion of phosphorus at ordinary temperatures, of sulphur 
when thrown on coals nearly extinguished, and of ether or other imflam- 
mable vapours by aid of a platinum wire, or any body heated below red- 
ness, are the only hitherto known examples of this kind of combustion ; 
but Dr. Williams announced that he had found it to be so general amongst 
all combustible bodies, that it constitutes as much a law as any of those 
modes of combustion with which we are already familiar. By darkening 
the room, Dr. Williams was able to exhibit the phenomena of this low 
combustion. A number of combustible matters, wax, cocoa-oil, sperma- 
ceti, tallow, &c. were dropped on a globe of iron, heated below redness, 
and they immediately gave out a pale lambent flame, quite distinct in cha- 
racter from their ordinary mode of combustion. It had previously been 
observed that boiling tallow is luminous in the dark ; but this had been 
generally classed as a phenomenon of phosphorescence like that of fluor 
spar and other minerals, which, when heated, give out light without sus- 
— any known change in their chemical condition. Dr. Williams 
proved this opinion to be incorrect, by showing that the low lights could 
not be produced in inflammable bodies without the access of oxygen; and 
that, when it was developed by heating them in the air, it would be imme- 
diately extinguished by immersing them in carbonic acid gas. The same 
substances at the temperature causing the pale lights visible only in a dark 
room, on being immersed in oxygen gas, burst out into open vivid ignition, 
It would therefore no longer be doubted that this was a form of combus- 
tion; and the lecturer said that in some substances, as tallow and fine 
paper, he had found it to commence at a temperature below 300°. Almost 
every one of the substances usually considered combustible, metals among 
the number, may be made to exhibit it at a heat far below their igniting 

int. Potassium is subject to it at ordinary temperatures, being luminous 
in the dark whenever it is cut or rubbed ; and arsenic, by aid of a moderate 
heat, consumes away with a faint light. The light of this form of combus- 
tion differs from ordinary low ignition in being destitute of red light; and 
Dr. Williams, discarding Sir H. Davy's supposition, that the low light of 
phosphorus consisted of an attenuated state of high white heat, called the 
attention of his hearers to a pale degree of incandescence below red heat, 
which had escaped the observation of philosophers, and which he believes 
to be the cause of the phenomenon of low combustion, just as white and red 
heat are concerned in the formation of ordinary flame. The products of 
the low combustion of vegetable and animal matters, viz. acetic acid, am- 
monia, &c. were next pointed out, as proving this process to be a link 
between combustion and fermentation or putrefaction, as it combines the 
phenomena of the first with the products of the two latter operations. He 
adverted to this part of the subject as worthy of further investigation; for 
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it could not be doubted that interesting, and perhaps useful products might 
be obtained from processes so easy and objects so universal. Dr. Williams 
concluded his observations by alluding to a number of obscure phenomena 
which this new law or ake of combustion tends in a great measure to 
explain. Among these were, the spontaneous combustions of greasy wool, 
oily tow, cotton, charcoal powder, damp hey, turf, flax, and hemp, which 
have been known to take place independently of external heat, and some- 
times have caused most destructive fires. In these cases, the abso 
tion of oxygen, fermentation, or some such cause, developes the first ste 
of the heating process ; this gradually reaches to 300°, the lowest d 
of visible combustion, and it may then rapidly rise to open ignition. After 
quoting some instances of that extraordinary and horrible phenomenon 
ontaneous human combustion, he shortly explained, that by approxima- 
ting certain processes which are known to take place in the body (the con- 
version of flesh into adipocire or fatty degeneration, and the gre a of 
animal heat) with the new law of low combustion, much of the mystery of 
this horrid catastrophe is removed. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Cowper read a Paper on calico and silk-printing. After some intro- 
ductory observations on the nature of ornament and contrast of colour, 
illustrated by an ingenious diagram by Mr. Brockedon, Mr. Cowper ex- 
plained the various modes of printing silks and calico from engraved 
wooden blocks, copper-plates, curved copper-plates invented by Applegath, 
copper cylinders, wooden cylinders curved with pins engraved so as to print 
from the surface, and the mode of producing a pattern on the cloth by dis- 
charging the colour, or by printing it with a Srotecting wax, which prevents 
the dye from staining the parts so printed. He also illustrated what is 
technically called tie-work ; which consists in pinching up the cloth with 
the finger and thumb, and tying it round with a piece of thread. When a 
handkerchief so tied is put into the dye-vat, the colour cannot reach the 
tied part, but leaves a little white square spot, with a small coloured one 
in the middle, which is a very common pattern in silk handkerchiefs. The 
materials printed in the cloth by the blocks or plates, are either the actual 
colour wanted, or mordants, i. e. preparations to receive the colour from the 
dye-vat; the actual colours are called chemical colours, and are fixed in 
the cloth by steaming, after it is printed. The two principal mordants are 
acetate alumine and acetate of iron. If a piece of cloth be printed with 
seven different blocks, and we use acetate of iron with one block, three 
different solutions of acetate alumine with three others, and three different 
mixtures of it with acetate of iron with the remaining three blocks, and, 
after drying and washing, put the cloth into the copper with madder—the 
madder will raise a black when the iron is printed, three shades of red when 
the alumine, three shades of lilac or chocolate when the mixture is used. 
The mordants have a strong affinity to the cloth, and the dyes a strong 
affinity to the mordants. Colours so produced are “ fast colours ;* whereas 
chemical colours will not bear much washing. Mr. C. showed the curious 
operation of cleansing the superfluous colour off the copper-plate after the 
colour had been rubbed into the crevices of the engraving. It is in fact 


scraped off by a thin flexible piece of steel, called by calico-printers 
“doctor steel,” or “ the doctor.” 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 


At a meeting of this Society, a paper was read bh sed Apjohn, upon the 
limestone cave recently discovered in the county of Tipperary, and of which 
such exaggerated accounts have appeared in the public papers. It occurs 
within a limestone hill of about 100 feet in height, situated midway between 
Tipperary and Mitchelstown, and comprehends an irregular area, whose 
length is 900, and greatest breadth 600 feet. It is not, however, a single 
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excavation, but is composed of a series of chambers, connected by rugged 
and narrow passages. The floors of the different chambers are strewed 
with loose prismatic blocks of limestone, and both floor and roof abound in 
sparry productions of the most varied and fantastic appearance. Stalactites 
and stalagmites of all dimensions are everywhere to be met with; and, in 
many places, large calcareous pillars connect the ground and ceiling. Sheets 
of spar, of great extent and thinness, are also very frequent, which, when 
illumined by a torch, reflect and transmit the most brilliant colours, and in 
their glistening and graceful folds resemble the rich hangings of a modern 
drawing-room, 

This paper, which was illustrated by a ground plan, and vertical section 
of the cave, concluded with some remarks on the manner of formation of 
sparry productions, and upon the causes of the cavities which occur along 

e axes of stalactites, whose period of formation is comparatively recent. 





VARIETIES. 


| The British Museum.—The receipts of the British Museum for 1833 were 
23,220/., the expenditure 19,484/., leaving @ surplus in hand of 3736/7. The 
number of visiters has rapidly increased since 1828. In that year the 
number was 81,228, last year 210,495. Amount realized by sale of Museum 
publications, 462/. 1s.; expenditure for drawings and engravings of Elgin 
and Townley marbles, 333/. 18s.; in purchase of books and manuseripts, 
2358/. 198.; in natural history, 10267. 4s. 6d.; antiquities, coins, &e, 
18397. 18s.; expense of classed catalogue, 360/, Number of visits made to 
reading-rooms for purposes of study and research, in 1810, about 1950; in 
1833, 58,800. Number of visits by artists and students to the galleries of 
sculpture for study, in 1831, 4398; in 1832, 4740; in 1833, 4490, Num 
ber of visits to print-room, in 1832, 4400; in 1833, 2900. 


The number of coins purchased by the British Museum between Christ- 
mas 1832 and Christmas 1833, was 3968, of which 659 were pennies of 
William the Conqueror, found at Benorth, near Alresford—for 50/.; 296 
coins, chiefly of Radulf, Eanred, and Athelred, kings of Northumberland, 
and of Vigmund and Eanbald, archbishops of York, and the ancient vessel 
in which the coins were found, at Newcastle-on-Tyne—20/.; a gold coin 
of Rhodes for 16/,; and a collection of 3312 coins, chiefly Greek and Roman, 
comprising 52 in gold, 1034 in silver, and 1926 in brass—for 1000, from 
H. P. Borelly, of Smyrna. 


The Post Ofice.—I\n the series of documents prepared by the Duke of 
Richmond respecting the improvements made, or contemplated, in the 
Gerieral Post Office, there is the following extraordinary statement :—“ In 
addition to the immense quantity of property passing daily through the 
Post Office, the amount of which it is not possible to estimate, and the 
numbers of letters evidently enclosing sovereigns and money (about 700 
per diem in and passing through London only), there are not less than 
1000 letters annually put into the post without any addresses whatsoever. In 
many of these there are valuable enclosures, and in the course of a single 
year there have been above 100 letters of this description, which, on being 
opened for the purpose of being returned to the writers, have contained 
property to the extent of between 20,0001. and 30,0001." 


There has just been printed, by order of the House of Commons, one of 
those frequent returns of the number of criminals in England and Wales, 
which, at the first inspection, are so well calculated to fill us with d ndency 
and even despair. By this return, dated March 20, it appears that the num- 
ber of persons charged with criminal offences in England and Wales, was, 
in the seven years ending with 1819, 72,216 ; in the seven years ending with 


> 
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1826, 95,628 ; and in the seven years ending with 1833, 131,818: the num. 
ber, therefore, in the last seven years, as compared with the first, having 
almost doubled in the short space of fourteen years. 


It appears by a Parliamentary return “ of offices abolished and ‘created 
in the Court of Chancery during the years 1831, 1832, and 1833,” 
that the income of the seventy Commissioners of Bankrupt amounted to 
26,600/., that of the Secretary of Bankrupt's office to 5289/7, and that of 
the Messengers to the Commissioners to 9368/., making in all 41,2577. On 
the other hand, the return states the expenses of the Judges and Commis- 
sioners of the new Court to be 15,000/.; of the Secretary of Bankrupt's 
office, 2800/.; of the Messengers, 3352/.; and the salaries of the Registrars 
and Deputy Registrars, 8000/., making in all 29,152/. The difference of 
expense, therefore, in favour of the new system is the difference between 
41,2572. and 29,152/.—that is to say, 12,105. This sum of 12,105/. is not, 
of course, wholly saved at present, because it is subject to a tem 
reduction, owing to the compensation granted to the holders of the offices 
abolished. Still, however, the difference between the expense of the two 
systems is 12,105/., and that sum will ultimately be wholly saved.— Times. 


English and French Newspapers.—It has been agreed between the Duke 
of Richmond and M. Conte (the Director General of the French Post- 
office), that the newspapers of each country shall circulate in the other, 
without any charge beyond that to which they are subject in the particular 
country in which they are respectively published. Thus English papers 
will be liable to the payment of postage to the amount of four centimes each 
(four-fifths of a sous or halfpenny) for delivery in France, and French papers 
wil] be delivered duty free in Raglend because French papers are sub- 
ject now to the above charges. 


By a recent Parliamentary return, it appears that since the year 1816, 
the National Debt has been reduced ‘from 816,311,940/. to 751,658,8837. ; 
and the annual charge on the above from 30,458,207/. to 27,782,116/. 


By a return to the House of Commons, it appears that the expense of the 
militia of Great Britain and Ireland, from 1816, to Ist of January, 1834, 
amounts to 6,084,4067. The largest expenditure was in 1821, when it 
reached 420,3772. Since then it has gradually reduced; the total of 1833 
was only 222,173/. 

The number of Admirals deceased, since the last promotion in 1830, 
being 22 Admirals, at 2/. 2s. per diem; 16 Vice-Admirals, at 1/. 12s. 6d. ; 
10 Rear-Admirals, at 1/. 5s.; and 5 Retired Admirals at 17. 5s.; it results 
that it will lessen the annual half-pay to officers.in the sum of 33,1967. 


Enclosure Bills.—There has just been printed, by order of the House of 
Commons, a return respecting Enclosure Bills, “* fees" thereon, &c. From 
this it appears that on one Bill (the Rockingham Forest Enclosure),— 





Se & 

The Private Office Bill ** fees ’’ were : é é - 1210 0 
The House “ fees”’ were . ° ° ° é o we rs 
The Committee “ fees ’’ were ° ° ° ° - 6015 2 
The Engrossing “ fees" were . ‘ ° ‘ ° - 118 2 6 
The Housekeeper’s and Messengers’ ‘* fees’’ were ° s 2S 
£274 19 0 


Thus for one Bill, at one House only, the “ fees’ were nearly three hun- 
dred pounds, which, of course, is for none of the work, being exclusive of 
all costs for attorneys, agents, counsel, &c.; and the average number of 
private bills each Session is upwards of 200! So that there are pretty pick- 
ings somewhere—and the expenditure is so useful ! 


Tides.—* It is intended to make a series of tidal observations round the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland on the same days, for sixteen days 
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together, from June 7th to June 22d next. ‘The object is, to ascertain by 
how much the time of high and low water at each place is before or 
after those times at the neighbouring places; and also to determine, 
wherever it can be done conveniently, the comparative rise and fall of the 
tide at the different periods of the moon's age, as well as the different inter- 
vals between the morning and evening tides, or any other differences which 
regularly affect their height. For this purpose the exact time of high and 
low water, especially of the former, and the height above or below some 
fixed mark, are to be observed every day and night during the above-men- 
tioned period. The observations thus made, and the results of the com- 

ison of these with others, will be published along with the names of the 
officers by whom they have been superintended.""— From Instructions issued 
by the Admiralty. 


Excise Duties.—It appears by a Parliamentary return, respecting articles 
charged with excise duties, which was delivered last week, that the average 
quantity of hops on which duty was paid in the years ending 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1831, 1832, and 1833, was 27,991,502lbs.; and that the quantity on 
which duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 
32,747,310lbs., making an increase of 4,725,808lbs. The average quantity 
of malt on which duty was paid in the same three years, was 36,535,056 
bushels; and the quantity on which duty was paid in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1834, was 40,005,348 bushels, making an increase of 
3,470,292 bushels. The average quantity of tea on which duty was paid in 
the same three years, was 30,529,851]bs. ; and the quantity on which duty 
was paid in the year ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 31,829,075lbs., 
making an increase of 1,229,224lbs. The average quantity of spirits on 
which duty was paid durmg the same three years, was 21,978,809 gallons ; 
and the quantity on which duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1834, was 21,840,719 gallons; so that the decrease has been 
138,090 gallons. The duty on tobacco last year produced 175,444/. more 
than it did in 1831 ; and the total amount of duty paid on that article, in 
the United Kingdom, during the last three years, is 9,185,227/. Nine 
millions sterling puffed away in smoke, or snuffed up the noses of a small 
portion of the intellectuals of Great Britain and Ireland in the space of 
three years ! 


Prosecutions for Libel.—A return of all prosecutions for libel since the 
accession of his present Majesty, William the Fourth, either by ea-offcio 
informations or indictment, conducted in the department of the Solicitor 
for the affairs of his Majesty's Treasury :— ° 

1831.—Rex v. William Cobbett ° ° ° 6 ° Indictment. 

William Alcock Haley . ° ° ° . Ditto. 

Richard Carlile . ° ‘ ° ‘ ° Ditto. 
1833.—Rex v. James Reeve ; ; ; ° , - Ditto. 

John Ager, Patrick Grant, and John Bell Information. 

Henry Hetherington and Thomas Stevens - Indictment. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


New Comet.—On the 8th of April, it is stated, Professor Gambart, at 
Marseilles, discovered a new comet, of a pale light colour, with a diameter 
of four or five minutes. Owing to the state of the atmosphere, and its dis- 
appearance on the 13th, little has been ascertained of the stranger, except 
that on the 10th, 16h. 32m. 45s. sidereal time, its right ascension was 20° 9/ 7”, 
and south declination 22° 33’. 

Demi-infernal Showers.—The newspapers contain a letter of the 3d in- 


stant from Rodelheim, near Frankfort, which states, that during nearly an 
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hour each, on that and the preceding day, heavy showers of rain had fallen 
so impregnated with sulphur, that the water as it ran down the streets, was 
covered with a yellow crust, and quantities of the raw material might be 
scraped off the pavement. 


Among the curiosities which M. Ruppel has brought from Abyssinia, 
are two remarkable manuscripts. One is a Bible, said to contain a new 
work of Solomon, one or two new books of Esdras, and a considerable 
addition to the fifth Book of Esther, all perfectly unknown in Europe. It 
also contains the Book of Enoch, and fifteen new Psalms, the existence of 
which was already known to the learned. The other manuscript is a spe- 
cies of code, which the Abyssinians date from the Council of Nice (324), 
the epoch at which it was promulgated by one of their kings. This code is 
divided into two books: the first relates to canonical law, and treats of the 
relations of the Church with the temporal power; the other is a sort of 
civil code. There are also some remarkable hymns, because they present 
the return of consonancy, the only feature of poetry to be found in Abys- 
sinian literature.—Galignant. 


There has been lately imported into France by a traveller of the name of 
Delangremer, a new fruit called “ Nafe d’Arabie.” It would appear that 
this fruit possesses tranquillising and soothing properties, and that its medi- 
cinal use may be regarded as of high importance. 


Odessa, April 22.—Another valuable remnant of antiquity has been found 
at Kertsch. It is a magnificent sarcophagus of fine white marble, six feet 
in length, and twenty-seven in breadth, On the lid are two colossal figures ; 
one is that of an old man, leaning on his left arm, and holding a half-unrolled 
paper. The other is a woman, on whose shoulder the old man rests his 
right hand. On the sides of the sarcophagus are several groups in alto- 
relievo. Every part of the sarcophagus 1s of admirable workmanship, and 
proves that the artist must have lived when Grecian art was in its greatest 
splendour. Unfortunately it is not entire; but all the pieces belonging to 
it have been found, so that it may be entirely restored. 


The Russian journals give a statement of the present population of St. 
Petersburgh. The number of male inhabitants is 291,290, and of females 
153,845 , total amount, 445,135. In this number, 1,968 are ecclesiastics, 
38,894 belong to the nobility, and 47,548 to the army. 


Parts Improvements — According to the plans agreed upon for improving 
the city of Paris, houses covering 159,814 square toises of ground are to 
be pulled down. The average price paid for the ground during the last ten 
years has been 2,300f. a toise, and as the annual expenditure for this pur- 
pose is only 1,200,000f,, it will take at this rate three hundred years to com- 
plete the undertaking. 


AGRICULTURE. 


“ Agricultural distress” has been so often reiterated, that it is not easy 
for one to obtain a hearing who is unwitting enough to make these words 
the beginning of a discourse. 

There is, however, but too much reason to anticipate that this ery will 
be more frequent and more loud than ever—we shall show in brief why. 

When, at the commencement of the Session, appeals were made to Par- 
liament, Ministers silenced them by referring to the coming on of time 
and their measures. Relief, they promised, would arise from the commu- 
tation of tithes and the amendment of the poor-laws. The latter bill is 
nearly through the House of Commons: and, if all its beneficial provisions 
be not entirely abrogated, the measure is so thoroughly emasculated and 
deprived of its vigour, that the best practical judges anticipate anything 
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but advantage from its operation. The main ong ary laid down by the 
Commission of Inquiry were, it will be recollected, first, the total annihila- 
tion of the allowance system, by which it was argued the idle man would 
be impelled to find work, the alternative being a workhouse in which his 
condition should be ew! fare and hard work—secondly, the reduction of 
the law of settlement to the simple head of birth, by which the expense of 
litigation and removals would be ended. These were the great points. 
Now, till all these are either modified or abandoned, discretion with rela- 
tion to allowances, and local discretion, because liable to local interests, 
rejudices, or predilections, were especially to be eschewed. But the bill 
ee substituted, as it was not difficult to foresee must be the case, not one, 
but many discretions, which must after all have reference to, and reliance 
upon, the representations of the local authorities ; and this is virtually and 
weeny rian to yest in them the power. Thus a mere system of complica- 
ions is substituted for the plain natural circle of connexions and judgment. 
For who is so fit to ascertain the actual condition of the pauper, who can 
ascertain it, but the resident officer? And who else is so likely to adapt 
the relief to the circumstances? He will balance claims and interests; 
and if he be now subject to fears and passions, to partialities and antipa- 
thies, how does the contemplated act remove or remedy them? In whom- 
soever the execution of the act vests, against him will the hostility of the 
pore be directed, if against any one. For, will the pauper look to the 
entral Board for his revenge? Certainly not ; it will all be wreaked upon 
the parish officer as heretofore, simply because the man who thinks himself 
aggrieved knows no other agent in the business. Nothing can be so 
absurd as this endeavouring to fence round authority with distant powers. 
Every one. must take, and ought to take, the natural responsibilities 
attached to his place and station; and, do what man will, he can neither 
shift nor evade this condition of nature and social institution. The effect 
of all this complicated machinery will only work (if it will work at all 
without knocking itself to pieces) to increase difficulties and multiply 
expense. 

The alteration of the law of settlement was less important only than the 
primary consideration of extinguishing allowances to the able-bodied. It 
formed, indeed, not only a means of saving expense, but an essential and 
active aid towards employment. For the object was to set labour free. 
By the parochial system a man is confined to his place of settlement; if 
he seek work beyond its bounds, he is at any moment liable to be passed 
home, provided he cannot find the means of subsistence. The basis of any 
change ought then to have been, to give up the parochial system, and to 
have substituted a district or a county, or if possible to have made, in this 
sense, the kingdom one parish: for by such a provision only could the 
two grand objects be accomplished : first, to give to labour its fair and full 
scope—in a word, to enable the surplus population of one place to drain off 
towards another, where it was wanted, at all times and seasons; and 
secondly, to equalize the burdens which the superior prudence or power of 
one proprietor has placed upon the shoulders of others, And it is a curious 
fact in the history of this bill, that the great terror of settlements by hiring 
and service (which now-a-days every body is far too cautious to make) 
has been guarded against, whilst the main objects have been wholly over- 
looked. Perhaps it is not easy to say what the actual provisions of the 
bill are, until we see it reprinted with all its mutilations; but enough is 
known to prove that as a measure of relief it will be wholly inefficacious ; 
indeed our hope is that it may not pass the House of Lords, for it promises 
very little besides expense and confusion. The matter lies in a nutshell, 
If employment at fair wages be not given,—and this only can be given 
(beyond a very partial and slight degree) by enlarging the area,—the same 
sums must be devoted to the maintenance of the idle. Ifthe government 
interfere at all beyond the povines of general legislation, a plan of employ- 
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ment at home or abroad must be fhe foundation. All the enactments for 
— inclosure, all the societies for appropriating small allotments to the 
abourer, even the workhouse system of the bill, are only shifts and expe- 
dients to effect this grand principle; and it would be far better for the 
legislature to make it imperative upon parishes to raise a capital upon 
their rates, for the settlement of paupers on waste lands at home or abroad, 
redeemable upon the value of the land so settled. To this we must come 
at last. A general inclosure would be a most important measure, to this 
intent, because it would attract capital to agriculture, and so increase 
employment; but nothing short of home or foreign colonization, upon an 
adequate scale, can be a completely efficacious remedy for the mere increase 
of population. 

go much for the Poor-laws Amendment Bill. With regard to the tithe 
commutation, it never could have been advantageous to the tenantry, 
except in one particular—restriction against the power of tithing the pro- 
ducts of skill and capital. For, nothing can be more obvious than that all 
the relief which might have resulted in other respects would fall to the 
landlord’s share, But this hope is completely baffled by the re-valuation 
clause, which, if it pass, puts a period to all leases. For if a farmer hire 
for any term exceeding seven years, the landlord must suffer to the amount 
of the tithe of his improvements: if on the contrary he hire for iess than 
seven years (the average period must resolve itself into three years and a 
half), he himself will lose the tithe of his improvements. If the clause pass, 
it is clear leases and improvements are both at an end. But it can scarcely 
be believed that the landed interest should be so blind to their own, as 
well as the national interest, as to suffer such a proviso to stand. Let the 
House of Lords look to it. 

It was our intention to have shown how facts connected with the growth 
of corn, and the commerce in that article, are now inevitably tending to 
aggravate the evils of the landed interest; but we have already said so 
much in the hope of opening the eyes of the public, and especially of the 
Peers, upon the effects of the measures before Parliament, that we must 
defer what we have to say on this head till another number, and proceed 
to the appearances of the crops and the markets. 

The fears which were very justly engendered by the long drought are in 
a good degree dissipated. Gentle and successive rains have fallen, not 
alone in all parts of the United Kingdom, but of the continent of Europe, 
from whence the accounts of abundance are more cheering than heretofore. 
The speculators in foreign grain, who were already on the alert, are again 
fallen into inactivity, owing to the improvement in the crops. Everywhere 
but in Holland, prices are lower. e wheats, which began to feel the 
effects of the want of sustenance just as they were coming into ear, are 
greatly benefited ; and though upon the light lands there are but too many 
short and small ears, upon the whole they look healthy and fine. They 
are almost entirely out of bloom, and in the midland districts have already 
in the first degree changed their colour towards the golden hues of matu- 
rity. The barleys are much recovered everywhere but in the extremely 
light soils, thus proving the truth of an adage common in the east county, 
that “a dry stunt is more easily got over than a wet stunt,” which all who 
are conversant with the difference of soils are but too well aware of. 
There never was such a series of beautiful weather for the preparation of 
the turnip lands, and the sowing is already commenced : indeed some of 
the Swedes are up. We do not observe that the Northumberland ridge 
system is on the increase—one of the strongest proofs that can be given 
of the disinclination of farmers to novel courses, however beneficial: for 
it is ascertained beyond all question, that this plan makes the turnip crop 
as certain as any other, by concentrating the powers of the manure imme- 
diately under the plant, and forcing it into so rapid a growth as to escape 
its great enemy, the fly ; yet how partially is it adopted! 
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The harvest willthis year be uncommonlyearly. The whole calendar of 
nature predicts it. The early earing of the corn, the assembling of the 
migratory birds, and the breed of pheasants and partridges, all indicate a 
premature ripening of natural products. This will preclude any rise in 
price ; and if the crop be, as there appears no doubt it will be, but little if 
at all below an average, farmers can only look forward to the same low rate 
which has prevailed of late. Foreign speculation must stand still. Wool 
affords the only prosperous gleam. That article is in demand at prices 
pega to 2s. a pound, and buyers are offering from 50s, to 54s, per 
tod for half-bred hog wool. Such prices and the certainty of sale will 
probably extend flock farming, and thereby give to the labouring popula- 
tion a chance of exchanging their almost entirely flour-diet for a better 
proportion of animal food. Ifthe lambing season have not been so prolific 
of twins as that of the former year, there have been no losses by death, the 
weather having been throughout so remarkably propitious. To counter- 
balance this good fortune, the hay crop all over the light lands is a com- 
plete failure ; in many instances yielding not half a load per acre. 

The facts enumerated above have cast a gloom on the markets: eve 


article is of dull sale, except (till lately) peas. Wheats declined in the last _ 


week 2s, on the best, and 3s. on the inferior qualities, per quarter. Oats 
are a trifle lower, and peas, which were in request, have come rather plen- 
tifully in, and again sunk in price. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Bone Manure.—It appears on dry sands, limestone, chalk, light loams, 
and peat, bones are a very highly valuable manure; they may be laid on 
grass with great good effect—on arable lands they may be laid on fallow 
for turnips, or used for any of the subsequent crops—that the best method 
of using them, when broadcast, is previously to mix them up with earth, 
dung, or other manures, and let them lie to ferment—that if used alone, 
they may either be drilled with the seed or sown broadcast—that bones 
which have undergone the process of fermentation are decidedly superior 
to those which have not done so—that the quantity should be about twenty- 
five bushels of dust, or forty bushels of large, increasing the quantity, if 
the land be impoverished—that upon clays and heavy loams, it does not yet 
appear that bones will answer. ith respect to price, it is not important 
to note any particulars beyond the calculation of the expense of a dressing 
of bones compared with farm-yard dung. Twenty-five bushels of dust at 
the present price of 2s. would amount to 2/. 10s. Forty bushels of large 
bones at 1s. 10d. would amount to 3/. 13s. 4d., and these are shown to be 
equal to an ordinary dressing of eight or ten loads of fold manure, which, 
at 10s., would amount to 4/. or 57. But the most material saving will be 
in the carriage, and in the difference of expense between drilling bones 
with the seed and dressing the land over with dung in the usual manner, A 
still greater advantage accrues from their use in the saving of time, which 
may enablea farmer to put in the turnip-seed sooner than where there is so 
much carting to perform.—Report of the Doncaster Agricultural Association. 


The Turnip Fly.—At a sitting of the London Entomological Society, on 
the 2d inst., it was announced that, as it was one of the primary objects of 
the society to render their labours practically serviceable, the council had 
resolved to appropriate the annual sum of five guineas, or a medal of the 
like value, to the writer of the best essay (to be derived from personal ob- 
servation) upon the Natural History, Eoonomy, and Proceedings of such 
species of Insects as have been found , prejudicial to Agricultural Produc- 
tions, to be illustrated by figures of the insect in its various states, 
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together with the result of actual experiments made for preventing its 
attacks, or for destroying the insect ;—the subject of the essays for the 
nt year to be, the Turnip Fly. The essays must be forwarded to the 


ecretary, 17, Old Bond-street, with fictitious si 
fourth Monday in January, 1835, when they will 


atures, on or before the 
referred to a committee, 


to decide upon their respective merits: after which, with permission of the 
writers, both the prize essays, and any others of value, shall be published. 





BANKRUPTS, 
rrom may 23, 1834, ro gunz 20, 1834, mncLusive, 


May 23.—J. M. Macuin, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, wine-merchant. W. Jones, Frane 
cis.street, Tottenham-court-road, wine-mer- 
chant. 8. C. Boycr, Walbrook, oi! and 
colour-merchant, E. Hopeson and R. 
Oveusrts, Thrumpton and Retford, Notting- 
hamshire, coach-builders, T. H. HurRLston, 
Birmingham, linen-draper. 


May 27.—G. R. J. Dickinson, Ealing, Mid- 
diesex, surgeon. D. L. Comen, Great Yar- 
mouth, grocer. E, Everton, Coventry, 
riband manufacturer. G. LAKE, Stockport, 
Cheshire, hat manufacturer. J. BARCLAY, 
Pembroke, general shopkeeper. J. SALTER 
and W. BALsTon, Poole, twine manufacturers, 


May 30.—F. Pistrucci, Broad-st., Golden- 
square, artist. W. Tewstey, Mortlake, 
grocer, P. A. Ducors, St. Martin’s-lane, 
lithographic printer. H. SANpys, W. SAN- 
pys, and H. SaAnpys, jun., Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, scriveners. G, Scmonswar, King- 


ston-upon-Hull, merchant. J. GARDNER, 
Liangollen, Denbighshire, linen-draper. J. 
Bowker, Salford, Lancashire, dyer. A. 


Brookes, Newport, Shropshire, scrivener. 
P. Sainty, Wivenhoe, Essex, shipwright. 
C. Ross, Beverley, Yorkshire, wine-merchant. 
G. Jenxins, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
cooper. J. BouttTine, jun., Wells, Somer- 
setshire, inn-holder. R. Genosr, East 
Chinnock, Somersetshire, sail-cloth manufac- 
turer. W. Wor tey, Birmingham, nursery 
and seedsman. 


June 3.—P. A, Carrer, St. John-street, 
Clerkenwell, victualler. J. CoLpourns, 
Sturminster, Dorsetshire, merchant, P, 
Beans, Manchester, grocer. R. JACKson, 
Neweastle-upon Tyne, grocer. J. DAWSON, 


Liverpoo!, scrivener. H. Brown, J. H. 
Baapisy, and B. Harris, Birmingham, 
merchants. J. Stock, Bristol, cabinet-maker. 


T. Peacock, York, timber-merchant. J. 
Barrow, Selby, Yorkshire, wharfinger. R. 
Foran, Wootton. under-Edee, Gloucestershire, 
clothier. J. Woon, Bolton-le-Moors, Lan- 
cashire, collier. W. Huxtaste and R, 
Genes, Ilfracombe, Devonshire, ship-builders, 


Jane 6.—W. Key, Isleworth, linen-draper. 
J. NewMAan, jun., Mark-lane, corn-factor. 
S.P Watent, Hatton-garden, painting-brush 
manufacturer. J. Warson, Calthorpe-street, 
Gray’s-inn-lane-road, dealer in music. T. 
Tuakineton and T. Wintaw, Leeds, tin- 


plate-workers, T. Barger, Sutton Saint 
Edmunds, Lincolnshire, tanner. F. Mer- 
FrorD, Bath, mealman. B. DAviss, Man- 
chester, clothes-dealer. C. Pritcuarp, 
Bath, upholsterer. R. Gore, Liverpool, 
merchant. W. A. OaMANN and J.C. Kemp, 
Liverpool, merchants. J. LAwLess, Man- 
chester, commission-agent. 

June 10,—J. and J. Pim, Bartholomew-close, 
merchants. R. Smits, sen., Lower Thames- 
street, wharfinger. W, and S. B. PARKER, 
Copperas-lane, Church-street, Deptford, co- 
lour-manufacturers, J. Woop, Aldersgate- 
street, chemist. J. CoG.e, Bridgewater, So- 
mersetshire, saddler. R. Morris, Liver- 
pool, and Over, Cheshire, merchant and salt- 
manufacturer. J. Messencer, Longcroft, 
Cumberland, farmer. H. Brown, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire, scrivener. J. Hiceins, 
Heaton Norris, Lancashire, iron-founder. W. 
Burtt, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, grazier. C. 
E. Rorsr, Southampton, hosier. 

June 13.—H. Payne, Rotherham, York- 
shire, grocer. W. Harris, Southampton- 
street, Covent-garden, laceman. J. GOREN, 
Orchard-street, Portman-square, scrivener. 
T. Weepon, Southall, Middlesex, victualler. 
J. Scorson, Wigan, Lancashire, druggist. 
J. MattTHews, Tooley-street, Southwark, 
linen-draper. W. Wu LsINsoN, Dringhouses, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper. P, Benns, Man- 
chester, grocer. J. Perry, New Sarum, 
Wiltshire, innkeeper. 

June 17.—J. Weexs, Lime-street, City, 
hide-dealer, E. J. Howarp, Duke-street, 
St. James’s, money-scrivener. J. B. Asu- 
Ley, Hanway-street, Oxford-street, bookseller. 
H. R. Woenree, Ossulston-street, Somers- 
town, victualler. T. ANDERTON, Liverpool, 
merchant. T. R. and J. H. SHanxK urn, Bir- 
kenhead, Cheshire, brewers. H.GrirFitrus, 
Liverpool, builder. W. Poutter, jun., 
Needham Market, Suffolk, grocer. T. Cuam- 
rion, Sheffield, scissor-manufacturer. T. 
MADDEN, Cambridge, hatter. 

June 20.—T. Conroy, Leicester-place, Lei- 
cester-square, wine-merchant. T. ATKIN- 
son, Gloucester, chemist and druggist. J. 
Situ, Liverpool, currier. O. D. WARD, 
Manchester, merchant. R. Knorr, sen., 
R. Kvort, jdn., and W. De Lists Knorr, 
Bristol, iron-merchants. E. Brown, Hea- 
ton Norris, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. R. 
Baipess, Twickenham, grocer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


THE aspect of trade has, upon the 
whole, worn a more cheering appearance 
during the past month ; there is a de- 
cided improvement in the demand for 
Colonial produce, both for exportation 
to the Continent and for home con- 
sumption; and the London and other 
Docks upon the Thames have received 
such an increased tonnage of ships and 
cargo as has caused them to present a 
scene of bustle and activity which had 
not been witnessed for a long time be- 
fore. Some branches of the woollen 
manufacture are dull, particularly at 
Leeds, and the demand is not very ani- 
mated for the hardwares of Birming- 
ham ; but at Manchester a fair share of 
business is doing. The retail drapers 
in London have been shy of making 
purchases of late, under the impression 
that the approaching large sales of wool 
will affect prices; and the same remark 
may be extended to the dealers in silk 
goods. Iron and Lead are dull of sale ; 
the former at a reduction of 5s. per ton. 
Although there may be ground for stat- 
ing that an exaggerated importance was 
given, in a national point of view, to the 
decline in the Sugar-refining trade, still, 
with reference to the quantity of capital 
which has been expended on establish- 
ments for this purpose, and to the num- 
ber of workmen who are unemployed, it 
affords abundant matter for regret that 
some nearer approach to equalization in 
the duties upon the raw production has 
not been effected. We are led to this 
reflection from the circumstance of a 
large crushing machine, which had been 
fitted up at the London Docks, being 
now on ship-board for conveyance to the 
United States, clearly indicating a large 
extent of diminution in the foreign de- 
mand for refined Sugar from this coun- 
try. 

‘The settlement of the government of 
Portugal, by the expulsion of Don Mi- 
guel, will, of course, restore those com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries which have now for a long time 
been suspended; but the expectation 
may be reasonably entertained that such 
increased freedom of trade, internally, 
will be permitted, as will make a large 
addition to the amount of mercantile 
transactions between this country and 
that portion of the Peninsula. Of this 
loosening of the bonds by which trade 

_has been fettered, we have an earnest 
and a specimen in the Decree promul- 
gated by the Regent for dissolving the 
monopoly of the Oporto Wine Company. 
This Company—originally formed in the 


year 1756, and, by the patronage of the 
Marquess of Pombal, invested with the 
exclusive right of purchasing, at its own 
price, all or any part of the products of 
the vineyards within a limited district 
upon the Douro, the growth of which 
district was alone permitted to be ex- 
ported to this country from Oporto—has 
proved no exception to the general rule, 
that monopolies are injurious both to 
those who are included within them, 
and to those who are excluded. The 
stimulus, which the destruction of these 
peculiar privileges will give to the great 
body of wine-growers, cannot fail to ex- 
cite a course of industry and improve- 
ment which must produce benefits in 
which this country will share. 

British Plantation Sugars are in fair 
demand, and prices improving; those 
lately realized are for Jamaica, middling 
and good, 53s. to 59s. ; good brown, 51s. 
6d. to 528.3; brown, 50s. to 51s. 3 Anti- 
gua, fine, 60s. to Gls.; middling, 52s. to 
54s.; St. Vincent’s and St. Kitt’s, 
strong grev, 52s. to 54s. ; brown, 49s. Gd. 
to 50s. Gd.; Berbice, brown and grey, 
49s. to Sls. 

Mauritius Sugars are also at an ad- 
vanced quotation, and are bought freely 5 
by public sale, low brown has brought 
49s. 6d.; low yellow, 52s.3; middling 
grey, 52s. 6d. to 538.3; good and fine 
yellow, 55s. to 57s. 

In East-India and Foreign Sugars 
the transactions are limited, in conse- 
quence of the holders standing firm for 
an advance, to which purchasers are not 
disposed to submit; for Manillas, 23s, 
to 23s.6d.could be obtained ; and about 
the same price for Javas of low to good 
fair quality. 

In the Refined Market, a demand has 
grown out of the contracted supply ; 
and 32s, is asked for fine-crushed for 
exportation to the Mediterranean, and 
has in some instances been obtained ; 
for home consumption, also, prices are 
firmly maintained. 

The last average price of British 
Muscovado Sugar is 1/.7s.64d.per cwt. ; 
that of the corresponding period of 1833 
was 1/, 9s. 63d. 

British Plantation Coffee has been 
sparingly offered of late, and purchases 
have therefore been freely made at an 
advance in prices ; for Jamaica, 96s. to 
97s. has been obtained for good mid- 
dling ; 76s. to 85s. for middling; and 
60s. to 75s. Gd. for good to fine fine 
ordinary. In East India Coffee, there 
has been but little doing; Ceylon has 
been sold at 45s, to 47s. 6d, for ordinary 
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to good ordinary. In Foreign Coffee, 
nothing to notice. 

In Cocoa there has been little fluc- 
tuation and a limited demand; 23s. to 
23s. Gd. can be obtained for Brazil of 
good quality; and 171 bags of ordinary 
to middling Trinidad have brought 
36s. 6d. to 42s. at public sale. 

Indigo is still extremely dull; the 
a announced by the Company 
or sale on the 15th July is 3,946 chests, 
and it is known that this will be in- 
creased to 10,000 chests by the addition 
of the private trade. 

Cotton maintains its price, and the 
demand has lately made some improve- 
ment. The quotations of recent sales 
are, for Surats, 5jd.to7 $d. ; for Bowed, 
8jd.; for Smyrna, 7§d. to 8d.; for 
Bengal, 744. ; for Para, 94d. per lb. in 

nd. 

The Wool Market is now again ex- 
citing considerable interest; the quan- 
tity to be put up for sale during the 
last week in June and the first in July 
was upwards of 5800 bales, principally 
Van Dieman’s Land and New South 
Wales. The quality is quite equal to 
that of last year ; but some of it is not 
quite so clean. 

The latest accounts from Mark-lane 
state that the recent rains have only 
been beneficial to the standing crops of 
Wheat, and as there was a fair supply, 
business was dull, and prices lower. 
Barley has varied little of late; and 
Oats with difficulty support former quo- 
tations. Peas are in great demand, 
and prices advancing. Beans are heavy. 

In the Money Market, British Securi- 
ties have been very steady during the 
month ; the extreme fluctuation in Con- 
sols not having exceeded ? per cent. 
The Foreign Funds have, however, pre- 
sented an arena for the most active 
speculation : in the interval between the 
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last settling-day (June 16th) and the 
settlement preceding it, Spanish Bonds 
had varied no less than 14 per cent. ; 
still the account passed over without a 
single defaulter. An attempt has been 
made at negotiation on the subject of 
the recognition of these Bonds, by a con- 
ference between the Spanish Envoy, M. 
Allende, and a deputation of the Bond- 
holders ; the result of the meeting has 
not been to increase the confidence of 
the latter, if we may judge from the 
quotations of those Securities, which, 
about the time the conference was held, 
were about 524, and have since declined 
to 474. Portuguese Bonds, in conse- 
quence of the recent events in that part 
of the Peninsula, have ceased to be the 
object of so much speculative inquiry, 
and have assumed a steady attitude. 
Most of the South American Stocks 
have shown signs of improvement; those 
of the north of Europe have been almost 
immovable. 

The closing prices of the principal 
Securities are subjoined :— 


ERITISH FUNDS. 

Consols for the Account, 92g §—Ex- 
chequer Bills, 49s., 50s., prem.—Bank 
Stock, 215, 16. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian Five perCent..984—Brazilian, 
764—Colombian Six per Cent. of 1824, 
304 31—Dutch Two and a Half per 
Cent., 524 §—Ditto Five per Cent., 97} 
—Anglo-Greek, 113—Mexican Six per 
Cent., 443 5}—Portuguese Regency Five 
per Cent., 773 8— Russian, 1053 — 
Spanish, 473 8—Ditto Five per Cent. 
of 1823, 442 5. 


SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 8, 9 — Bola- 
nos, 120, 130—Brazilian, Imperial, 34, 
36—Real del Monte, 34, 35—United 
Mexican, 7,7 10—Canada, 49 10, 50 10. 
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Tue close of last month was rendered memorable by an extensive change 
in the Administration. The resignations were those of Mr. Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon. The fol- 
lowing list of the Cabinet, and its attachés, exhibits the result .— 


THE CABINET. 


Earl G rey . e . . . 


Lord Brougham ‘ 
Marquess of Lansdowne 
Earl of Carlisle . ° 
Lord Althorp . . . 
Lord Holland ef gtie 





First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord President. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Duchy of Lancaster. 
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Lord Palmerston . . «» Foreign Secretary. 
‘Lord Melbourne . . . Home Secretary. 
Right Hon. T. S. Rice . Colonial Secretary. 





Lord Auckland . . First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Right Hon. C. Grant . President of the Board of Control. 
Lord John Russell . Paymaster of the Forces, 

Right Hon. KE. Ellice . . Secretary at War. 

Right Hon. J. Abercromby Master of the Mint. 


NOT OF THE CABINET. 
Marquess of Conyngham . Postmaster-General. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson. . Judge Advocate General, 
Mr. T. F. Baring . . . Secretary to the Treasury. 
Captain Byng . . «. . Oneof the Lords of the Treasury. 

The Marquis of Conyngham is brother-in-law to the Duke of Richmond, 
and will no doubt have the benefit of his Grace's assistance in following 
his plans for the reform of his department. 

Colonel Maberly is appointed to the vacant Commissionership of the 
Customs, and Colonel Leith Hay succeeds Colonel Maberly as Clerk of 
the Ordnance. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


May 27.—The Marquess of Londonderry gave notice of his intention to 
make some observations upon the treatment of Sir John Campbell by the 
Portuguese Government. Earl Grey denied that Sir John Campbell had 
any claim upon the British Government ; his treatment was not so harsh 
as the Noble Marquess had described it.—Earl Grey presented a petition 
against the London and Westminster Bank, and expressed his regret that 
such a Bill should have come up from the Commons. 


June 4.—The Lord Chancellor consented, at the request of the House of 
Commons, to give evidence before the Committee of that House on the law 
of libel—Lord Wicklow gave notice, that on Friday he would move for a 
copy of the commission lately issued to inquire into the state of church 

roperty in Ireland.—In answer to a question from Lord Londonderry, 
Ford Lansdowne said Don Miguel was at present on board a British ship 
of war. 


June 5.—The House Tax Repeal Bill was read a second time.—The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry wished to know whether the Treaty with Portugal had 
been ratified by Don Pedro or not. Earl Grey explained that the Treaty 
had been ratified, but, in consequence of an accidental omission in the pre- 
amble, was of necessity sent back to have the omission corrected. 


June 12.—The Lord Chancellor presented a petition from Edinburgh, 
signed by 6200 inhabitants, in favour of the Bill for removing the Civil 
Disabilities of the Jews. The Jews’ Civil Disabilities Bill was brought up 
from the Commons.—The Earl of Rosebery moved the second reading of 
the Roman Catholic Marriages (Scotland) Bill. Lord Melville thought it 
should contain some provision to prevent Roman Catholic priests from 
marrying any persons but those of their own religion. The Earl of Rose- 
bery promised to attend to the suggestion in the Committee. ‘The Bill was 
read a second time. 


June 16.—The Royal Assent was given by commission to the House 
Tax Repeal Bill and several others.—Earl Grey, in reply to Lord Farnham, 
said it was the intention of Government to propose the renewal of the Irish 
Coercion Act, which expires on the Ist of August.—The Scotch Ministers 
Bill was read a third time and passed.—Counsel was heard on the London 
and Westminster Bank Bill, and the further consideration was postponed 
in order to have the opinion of the Judges on the subject. 
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June 20.—The Marquess of Londonderry wished to know in what man. 
ner his Majesty's Government intended to treat the illustrious Prince who 
had landed at Portsmouth, having been driven from his country by the 
Noble Earl (Grey) and his other intimate allies. Earl Grey would say 
no more than that Don Carlos, whether he was or was not the legitimate 
Sovereign of Spain, since he had arrived in this country, would be treated 
with the honour and dignity due to a Prince of the Royal blood of Spain, 
On the motion of the Marquess of Londonderry, a return was ordered of 
the amount of money issued for the secret service of the Colonial Depart- 
ment and Foreign Office.—The Earl of Eldon said it was his intention next 
week to move a resolution that the Judges should never give their opinion 
to the House upon = hy wey so in the presence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or some other Law Lord. The Lord Chancellor said it would amount 
to putting a resolution upon the books, that the Lay Lords were not equally 
competent to discharge their judicial functions as the Law Lords of the 
House. In the ease to which the Noble Earl's remark applied, he had in- 
timated that he should not be able to attend, and had appointed the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench in his place; but most unfor- 
tunately, he also was quite unable to attend. When he was told that the 
Judges were ready, he said that if they could not get the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, he would immediately break up the Court of Chancery, and attend 
them. If the Judges did not choose to wait, it was not his fault. It was 
their duty to wait, even should he have sat half an hour. All that was 
done was a mere matter of form, and not of substance, and he thought the 
povarees of the House were not worthy of such a discussion as the Noble 

ord had thought fit to raise. Lord E. explained, and said that his only 
anxiety was that the forms of the House should be observed, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


May 21.—The House re-assembled.—Mr. Lyall moved the second read- 
ing of the Merchant Seamen's Widows Bill, which was opposed by Go- 
vernment, but carried by a majority of 94 to 57.—The Jewish Civil Disa- 
bilities Bill was read a second time by a majority of 123 to 32.—The second 
reading of Mr. Fleetwood's Bill for the better observance of the Sabbath 
was negatived by a majority of 77 to 45. 

May 22.—On the motion of Mr. Ewart, a return was ordered of the con- 
ditions on which the apartments of Somerset House were originally 
bestowed on the Royal Academy ; of the number of visiters to the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy for the last ten years; and of the number of 
professors, &c., attached to the Academy.—In the course of a conversation 
er the closing of the British Museum during holidays, Lord Althorp 
said he hoped a better arrangement would be adopted shortly.—Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer brought forward his motion for the repeal of the stamp-duty on 
newspapers, which, he contended, was necessary to counteract the injurious 
doctrines inculcated in the unstamped publications. After a long discus- 
sion the House divided, when there appeared for the motion 52, against it 
90.—Mr. Pollock obtained leave to bring in a Bill “ to abolish arrest for 
debt as to all debts contracted after the Ist of January, 1835, unless the debt 
be founded upon or secured by a bill of exchange, or promissory note, bond, 
or other security in writing.’"—Mr, Tooke moved a resolution, ‘“‘ That it be 
an instruction to the Select Committee on the Business of the House to 
consider and report on the expediency of establishing or encouraging the 
publication of an authentic report of the debates arising in the House 
relating to public and private business, and of the proceedings connected 
therewith ;" which, after some discussion, was negatived by 117 to 99. 


May 23.—Upon the order of the day being read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Poor Laws Amendment Bill, Mr. Shaw 
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asked whether any time was fixed for the discussion respecting Irish Tithes 
to come on, or whether it was indefinitely postponed? Also, whether the 
Irish Coercion Bill, which would expire on the Ist of August, was to be 
renewed? Lord Althorp said that he thought it would be much more 
convenient to go through with the Poor Laws Amendment Bill before any 
other business. With respect to the other question, he did not think it at 
all necessary, at the present moment, to state what decision the Government 
had come to. 


May 26.—Mr. Clay moved the third reading of the London and West- 
minster Bank Bill. It was opposed by Ministers; but was eventually 
carried by a majority of 137 to 76.—The House went into a Committee on 
the Poor Laws Amendment Bill, and several clauses were agreed to.—The 
Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill, and the House Tax Repeal Bill, went through 
Committee. 


May 27.—Mr. Ward brought forward his motion relative to the Irish 
Church, which was seconded by Mr. Grote. The motion having been read 
from the chair, there was a general cry of “ Lord Althorp!*’ His Lordship 
said, that since his Hon, Friend who rose to support this motion commenced 
his address, circumstances had come to his knowledge which induced him 
to move that the further debate upon it be adjourned to Monday. He 
could not now state what those circumstances were; but hoped the 
House had sufficient confidence in him to believe that he would not make 
such a proposition unless he were convinced of its propriety. His Lordship 
then moved that the further debate on the motion be adjourned to Monday 
next. The motion having been put and carried, the Noble Lord moved 
that the House, at its rising, do adjourn to Monday next,—Agreed to, 


June 2.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on moving that the adjourned 
debate respecting the Irish Church should be resumed, stated that his 
Majesty had, by the advice of his Ministers, been pleased to appoint a lay 
commission of inquiry into the state of church property and church affairs 
generally in Ireland. Like inquiries were to be made in each parish and 
district with respect to Roman Catholics and to Dissenters of all deserip- 
tions; also as to the number of schools in each parish; the different 
religious persuasions of those who attended them; how supported, and if 
the numbers of the persons attending them were stationary, on the decline, 
or increasing, distinguishing the numbers and different religions in each 
case. The Noble Lord concluded by appealing to the Hon. Mover to with- 
draw his motion. Mr. Ward declined to do so, upon the ground that he 
had no confidence in the existence of the Administration. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then intimated his intention of moving the previous 

uestion, which he did accordingly. A long debate followed, and Mr. 

tanley entered into an explanation of his conduct in separating from his 
former colleagues, and said, in reference to the question on which they dif- 
fered, that the commission which had been issued since he had the honour 
of holding the seals of the Colonial Department, involved the principle 
which, out of office and in office, he had upon every occasion, and in every 
place, held it to be his bounden duty to oppose, as it involved a principle 
which he conceived to be destructive of the whole principle of a Church 
Establishment. Mr. O'Connell maintained that the commission would not 
give any satisfaction to Ireland, and exhorted the Government to change 
its course, with a view to do justice to that country. Sir R. Peel and Sir 
R. Inglis condemned the inquiry as disturbing church property, and esta- 
blishing an example that might be extended to Rasienl. Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Ellice contended that the reform, and not the destruction of the 
church, was the object, and that the Cabinet was united on the question of 
the commission, and the determination to act upon its report. Eventually 
the House divided—for the previous question, 396 ; for the original motion, 
120.—The House Tax Repeal Bill was read a third time and passed. 
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June 3.—Mr. Buckingham brought forward his motion for an inqui 
into the causes and consequences of drunkenness among the labourin 
classes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, as a sub- 
ject which Parliament could not deal with. e House, after some discus- 
sion, divided, and the motion was carried by a majority of 64 to 47.—Lord 
D. Stuart moved a Committee of the whole House, to consider the pro- 
priety of presenting an Address to his Majesty for pecuniary assistance to 
the distressed Poles in this country, to be made good by the House. Agreed 
to.—A Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the best means of 
promoting a Steam Communication with India. 


June 4.—Mr. Plumptre presented a petition from several officers and 
privates of the British army, complaining of being obliged to attend pro- 
cessions and other Roman Catholic ceremonies ; and gave notice, that next 
week he would bring before the House the case of an officer, who had suf. 
fered great oppression in consequence of refusing to attend at a Roman 
Catholic procession in the island of Corfu. Sir H. Verney supported the 
petition, and said, that though he was anxious to preserve the strict disci- 
pline of the army, he thought that the Legislature ought to continue to 
protect British soldiers from being obliged to attend at ceremonies to which 
they had conscientious objections. After some further discussion, the 

tition was ordered to lie on the table. The Labourers’ Employment 

ill was thrown out on the second reading, by a majority of 80 to 36. 


June 5.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Sir R. Peel, sig- 
nified his intention of proceeding with the Irish Tithe Bill, omitting those 
parts of it which related to the redemption of tithe. His Lardship also 
explained the —- of the treaty with Portugal, as stated by Earl Grey in 
the House of Lords.—The Attorney-General gave notice, for the 10th of 
June, of a Bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud, 
and to effect other law reforms.— Mr. Young moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal the Reciprocity Duties Act, which, after a long discussion, 
was negatived by a majority of 117 to 52. 


June 6.—In answer to a question from Mr. Goulburn, Lord Althorp said 
that he proposed to proceed with the Committee on the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill in the morning sittings on Mondays and Fridays.—Mr. Finch 
rave notice that he would move it be an instruction to the Irish Church 

nquiry Commissioners to proceed with due caution, and to extend their 
inquiry to the condition of the Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. 


June 9.—Mr. Cobbett's motion that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the cause of the increase of the poor-rates, was lost in a divi- 
sion by a majority of 140 against 8.—The House then went into Committee 
on the Poor Laws Bill. On the 23d clause being put, Colonel Torrens 
objected to the holders of property having more than one vote at vestries, 
and moved that the clause be omitted, and another prepared containing the 
principle he mentioned. Mr. Hume seconded the motion. Colonel Evans 
and Mr. Grote spoke against the right of allowing the owners of property 
in large towns having an accumulative vote. Lord Althorp defended the 
right, and said it was absolutely necessary, particularly in country parishes. 
He also defended the right of voting by proxy. After two divisions, the 
clause was carried.—On the motion of Lord Althorp, the Commissioners 
of the National Debt were authorized to pay off the holders of Four per 
Cent. Annuities who dissented from the resolutions of the 12th of May 
last. The stock of such holders so redeemed to be vested in the aforesaid 
Commissioners.—On the motion of Lord Dudley Stuart, an Address to his 
Majesty was agreed to, praying that a sum not less than 10,0002. be granted 
for the relief of the distressed Poles in this country. 


June 10,—Sir S. Whalley rose to move his Resolution relative to the 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. The Hon. Member contended that the 
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assessed taxes were partial in their operation, and that a property tax 


ight be substituted without subjecting any person to an in into his 
pest affairs. After a few other qeaurruain, 8 Hon. Member said that 
he should not any longer occupy the attention of the House, and concluded 
by moving a resolution to the effect—** That the assessed taxes were pre- 
judicial in their operation and partial in their agin and were the 
cause of large sums of money being spent out of the country, by forcing 
many persons to reside abroad ; and that in their stead it would be advis- 
able to substitute a moderate tax on real property, and on securities in the 
Funds.” The resolution having been seconded by Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Robin- 
son rose to propose an amendment to Sir S. Whalley's motion, of which he 
had given notice, but had only proceeded with a few sentences, when Mr. 
Gisborne moved that the House be counted, and there not being forty 
Members present, an adjournment took place. 


June 11.—The Religious Assemblies Bill was read a third time, after a 
division, the numbers being—in favour of it, 88; against it, 33.—The 
Transfer of Property Bill was read a second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee.—The County Coroners Bill went through Committee, after 
considerable discussion and two divisions.—The Jewish Disabilities Bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 


June 12.—Colonel Evans brought forward his motion respecting the 
Russian-Dutch Loan, which was couched in the following resolution :— 
“ That in the opinion of the House it will be competent to his Majesty's 
Government, in conformity with good faith and the law of nations, to sus- 
pend, or altogether discontinue, the annual payments now made by this 
country to Russia, should just ground appear for es pacer | that the 
considerations distinctly laid down in the convention of the 16th November, 
1831 (under which alone these payments can be demanded on the one 
hand, or justified to the British people on the other), are not faithfully, 
unequivocally, and completely fulfilled by the Court of Russia.” Lord 
Palmerston resisted the motion, on the ground that none of the stipulations 
had been violated by Russia. After some observations from Colonel Davis 
and Mr. Hume, the motion was negatived.—Lord Ebrington moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the claims of certain British subjects, commonly 
called Spanish claims. The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the 
motion, and after a discussion of some length, it was lost upon a division. 
For the motion, 28 ; against it, 62.—The Attorney-General brought in his 
Bill for abolishing arrests for debt, and pledged himself to do his utmost to 
have it passed this Session. 


June 13.—The Merchant Seamen's Bill was committed pro forma, and 
the further proceedings postponed till Friday, the 20th instant, on the mo- 
tion of Sir James Graham, who said that he had received many communi- 
cations of importance from the outports, which induced him to make 
alterations in the Bill—Mr. P. Thomson obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to alter the port-dues of London, and by which a saving of 4000/. a-year 
could be made to the trade. 


June 16.—Mr. O'Connell, on finding it was the intention of Government 
to propose the renewal of the Irish Coercion Act, gave notice that he 
should move a call of the House.—It was stated by Lord Althorp that 
Lord Auckland would perform, gratuitously, the duties of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, until the Exchequer Act comes into operation on the 10th of 
October.—The House went into Committee on the Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill, and several clauses were agreed to.—Lord Althorp, in reply to Mr. 
Hume, said that the Marquess of Conyngham had been appointed Post- 
master-General. 


June 17.,—In answer to Mr. O'Connell, Lord Althorp said that he could 
not at present state when the renewal of the Irish Coercion Act would be 
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proposed.—Sir E. Codrington moved, pursuant to notice, that thé House 
resolve into a Committee, for the peepee of examining into the propri 
of an address to his Majesty, humbly requesting that he will be pleased to 
take into his consideration the claims for pecuniary recompense of the 
officers, seamen, and Royal Marines, engaged in the battle of Navarino. 
The motion was at first opposed by Ministers, who, however, ultimately 
re way, and the motion having been agreed to, it was ordered that the 

ouse do on this day se’nnight resolve itself into the said Committee— 
The House was afterwards counted out on Mr. Buckingham's motion for 
the suppression of duelling. 


June 18.—The House went into Committee on the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, and after a long discussion and three divisions, several clauses 
were agreed to.—The House also went into committee on the Punishment 
of Death Bill, but the discussion was adjourned in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour, it being then nearly four o'clock. 


June 19.—On the motion of Mr. Hume, returns were ordered of the 
number of persons drawn by ballot for the Middlesex Militia in 1831, with 
the number of substitutes, and the rates of payment; of the establishment 
of the Customs in each of the British colonies, as it existed in January, 
1834, with the amount of salaries, extent of reductions, &c.; of the pro- 
motions in the Navy, from June, 1833, to June, 1834; of the promotions 
in the Royal Marines; of the number of corporal punishments since the 
year 1825.—The Attorney-General gave notice that on Tuesday he should 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to establish uniformity in the oe relating 
to Wills; and a Bill that certain associations may sue and be sued by their 
Secretary.—Col. Evans moved a resolution for the purpose of amending 
the Reform Act, which was negatived on a division, by 124 to 37.—Mr. H. 
L. Bulwer’s motion for a Bill to protect the riband trade by prohibition, 
was rejected on a division, by 128 to 22.—-A return was presented of the 
Consuls, Consuls-General, &c., holding appointments. 


June 20.—Several petitions were presented against the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universities.—Mr. Shaw brought up a Bill for the 
purpose of regulating the serving processes in connexion with the Chancery 
and Exchequer in England and Ireland. 





THE COLONIES. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica.—The Marquess of Sligo arrived at Black River on the 2st of 
April. His Lordship was received by the magistrates and inhabitants with 
the highest respect. Several addresses have been presented to the Noble 
Marquess, congratulating him on his arrival in the island. The new Gover- 
nor, on his arrival, issued a proclamation, in which he expresses a confident 
reliance, “ that the readiness evinced by his Majesty's Government to give 
effect to the praiseworthy and judicious measures of the legislature for the 
establishment of a social system, absolved for ever from the reproach of 
slavery, will stimulate the class for whom this great boon is secured to volun- 
tary and effective industry." His Excellency was about embarking on board 
the Rhadamanthus steamer, for the purpose of making a tour of the island. 
Sums of money are already lodged in the towns to buy up apprenticeships. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Sydney.—The increase of the colonial revenue for the year 1833, over the 
gross amount of revenue for the preceding year, amounts to 28,1532. 10s. 44d. 
the total amount for the year 1833 is 164,063/. 5s. 10d. 


Swan River.—Accounts to the middle of last November state that this 
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settlement was in a tolerably thriving state: it contained a population of 
1,500 souls; the farms were gradually improving, and the appearance of the 
wheat fields was promising, with an average of about twenty bushels per 
acre; provisions were dear. 


Van Diemen's Land.—The last accounts from this settlement state that 
it was infested with bushrangers; not a day passed without some fresh rob- 
bery being committed. 





FOREIGN STATES. 


SPAIN. 


Tue decree convoking the meeting of the Spanish Cortes provides that 
on the 20th ult. an electoral junta shall assemble in the chief town of 
each arrondissement. Each junta is to select, by ballot, two electors: to 
these are to be added a third, in all cases where the population of the town 
exceeds 80,000 ;-and another for every 20,000 inhabitants above the first- 
named number. These electors are then to choose the stipulated number 
of Deputies, or Procuradores ; which assembly is to be limited to 188, of 
whom 14 are to represent the colonies of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phi- 
lippines. The elections were to take place on the 30th ult., and the Cortes 
will assemble on the 24th inst. The qualifications of a deputy are, that he 
shall be the son of Spanish parents, of 30 years of age; be possessed of 
property equal to about 120/. per annum; and be either a native of the 
district for which he is elected, or a resident there at least two years. 

The government of Spain have issued a decree, in which no person is to 
be permitted to publish a newspaper, until he shall have shown that his 
political opinions are quite in accordance with those of the ministry. 

The civil war in Spain, as well as in Portugal, has at length terminated, 
On the 18th of June, Don Carlos landed at Portsmouth from his Majesty's 
ship Donegal. 

PORTUGAL. 


The final submission of Don Miguel to the superior good fortune of his 
brother—his departure from Portugal—and the termination of the miserable 
civil war by which that country has been so long torn, are important events 
in the history of the month. By the aid of foreign bayonets, aided by the 
enterprise and skill of British seamen, Don Miguel has been at last con- 
quered ; but it certainly says a great deal for the Portuguese who supported 
him, that, in spite of the immense odds against them, they were enabled to 
maintain the contest for such a period of time. We hope the rival brothers 
will now allow their differences to sink into oblivion, so far as concerns the 
future; and that, by a wise and conciliating policy, that fine, but too long 
agitated country may be restored to its former state of tranquillity, It ap- 
mere that the Duke of Terceira, after having defeated a strong body of 

iguelites on the heights of Asseiceira, entered Santarem on the evening of 
the 18th May, which had previously been abandoned by the Miguelite army, 
who crossed over to the south of the Tagus; but being pursued by Donna 
Maria's forces, and their communication wlth Elvas cut off, they agreed to 
throw down their arms, after asking in vain for an armistice. His small 
army thus situated, General Lemos, who commanded them, wishing to avoid 
the further effusion of blood, accepted the terms offered to Don Miguel, who 
- Surrendered at discretion. This victory has been followed up by the publi- 
cation of a general amnesty by Don Pedro, in favour of the adherents of Don 
Miguel, provided they declare their submission to the new government. 
Miguel has secured to himself an annuity of 17,0007. The eyes of all parties 
will now be directed towards“ His Imperial Majesty,” who moves in too 
eccentric an orbit long to escape observation ; and some articles in the recent 
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Lisbon “ Chronicas,": lamenting the unsettled state of things in Brazil, as 
arising from ‘a minority which must prove a long one, and the influence of 
corrupt counsellors,’ would seem to intimate that Don Pedro still contem- 
ati a desi — Rio de Janeiro. His recall to that country would be « 
y event for Portugal, in whatever way it might operate upon the tran- 
quillity of Brazil. 
Don Miguel is to be allowed to retain possession of his private fortune, 
and his title as a Prince. 














AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian Government has contracted a loan for 25,000,600 of florins 
of convention money, called current metallic money ; the reimbursement 
will be effected from year to year by premiums, in twenty-five drawings of 
different amounts, answering to the extension of capital and interest, cal- 
culated at the rate of five per cent.; amounting, together, to a total sum 
of 51,371,170 florins of convention money. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Switzerland seems to occupy a considerable share of Continental atten- 
tion, and additional and strong remonstrances have been addressed to the 
Federal Directory by the Envoys of Austria and Sardinia, reclaiming from 
the Swiss Government the expulsion of the Poles and the other foreigners 
who have taken refuge in Switzerland. At the same time France, while 
she insists upon Switzerland giving up French refugees, seemed disposed 
to protect her against the designs of the other Powers, and a note has been 
sent by the French Government both to the Federal Directory and to 
Vienna, having these objects in view. 


TURKEY. 


It is said that the Sultan has approved of a pian for establishing a 
regular post through the whole Turkish empire. : The Sultan has issued a 
firman ordering the formation of local militias throughout the Turkish 
empire. : 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


An official account has been received of the late dreadful earthquake in 
South America. By this it appears that not only was the city of Pasto, 
with a population of 15,000 souls destroyed, but that that of Popayan, with 
double the population, suffered the same fate. In Pasto, all the religious 
houses, the churches of Jesus de Roi and San Andre excepted, which 
escaped with the loss of their steeples, were destroyed. The cathedral, and 
the churches of San Francisco, San Sebastian, Santiago, with their con- 
vents, and Santo Domingo, Mared, and Monjas, had been cr semen | 
dashed to pieces. Only three or four houses escaped, and those with muc 
damage; and in most of the buildings not a vestige even of the foundation 
remained. The country around presented one scene of desolation, and the 
houseless and wretched people were exposed by day to the scorching sun, 
and by night to the chilling frosts peculiar to the climate. It appears the 
earthquake commenced at seven o'clock on the morning of the 20th of 
January, and that for four hours the motion of the earth continued. A 
repetition of the shocks occurred on the 22d, and completed the ruin. All 
the villages in the neighbourhood of Pasto, Laguna, Mocondino, Buesquillo, 
Pejimdino, Puerres, Cunehalla, Tamondino, Tongovito, Gualmatan, Pan- 
draco, and Tescuel had been much injured, and the churches all destroyed. 
In the districts of Malatuy, Yacuanquir, Tambo, Bucaco, Funds, and the 
neighbouring parishes, great injury had been sustained. The Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Government had reported that on the neht of the 
large lake in the district of Sibundoy, a small rising ground had been 
observed, that vomited forth from its bosom large pieces of rock, and that 
huge and perforated caverns had appeared in the neighbourhood ; that, of 
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the surrounding desert of Bondoniella, half had been swallowed up, and 
the other part so raised above the surface,'that it had formed a mountain of 
stupendous elevation, like that lofty height between Sibundoy and Ajua- 
drico, which, in its formation, overspread a great deal of the original soi 
The Commissioners further state that this mountain has, from further ¢on- 
vulsions of the earth, mouldered away, and covered the high roads, causing 
the formation of immense marshes in the neighbourhood ; that portions of 
the earth had precipitated themselves into the bed of the river Baldayaco, 
and obstructed its course, the sudden and impetuous overflow of which 
had destroyed the lands and houses of the people of Santiago, forcing its 
waters even as far as Putumac, having been increased in its course by tri- 
butary streams to the number of ninety. The inhabitants had fled in great 
terror to the highest mountains. Almost the whole of the canton was 
overspread with large abysses, and the extreme of wretchedness prevailed 
throughout the country. : 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


ADMIRAL BROOKING. 


At his seat, Palestine, near Plymouth, on the 22d of May, in the 82d 
year of his age, Rear-Admiral Samuel Brooking. This officer was made a 

ieutenant in 1778, by Lord Howe, in the first American war. In 1782, 
he was Acting-Commander of the St. Lucia, sloop-of-war, but did not get 
confirmed to the rank until 1794, and was then appointed to H. M. sloop, 
Drake. In July, 1796, he was promoted to the rank of Captain, and for 
three years was very active on the West India station, in the command of 
H.M.'ship Jamaica, of 20 guns. A small squadron of sloops and schooners 
being placed under his orders for the protection of the trade and the coasts 
of Jamaica, he acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction of the House 
of Assembly, that, in November, 1799, he was presented by that body with 
a sword of the value of 100 guineas. The leading merchants and planters 
of St. Ann's Bay also expressed their gratitude for the services he had 
rendered them. Rear-Admiral Brooking was placed on the retired Admi- 
rals’ list in 1819: it does not appear that he ever had a ship after the 
Jamaica, being compelled, by extreme ill health, to quit her and return to 
England. He devoted a great portion of his time to scientific pursuits. 


THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


At his house in Newman-street, Oxford-street, Thomas Stothard, Fed.» 
R.A. He was born in Long-acre, in August, 1775, and he was a self-taught 
enius. He was nursed at Dulwich, and was thence removed to Yorkshire. 
is great delight, even in his boyhood, was to pass hours in looking at an 
old picture in a store-room of the house in which he lived. At the age of 
fourteen he removed to Spitalfields, London, where he was bound an ap- 
— to a calico-printer. ap his apprenticeship his master died, and 
ing a favourite with his widow, he used to employ his spare hours in 
making drawings for her, some of which were arranged along the chimney- 
piece. It chanced that, in the course of business, a gentleman who saw 
these drawings was struck with them, and putting some questions to the 
widow as to the artist, he was told they were by one of her apprentices, 
who had made a great number. He took some of the drawings with him, 
and having shown them toa publisher of that day with whom he was intimate, 
this led to the employment of the young artist in making a for the 
booksellers. Mr. Stothard was, for a short time, many ae as a coac pretend 
Mr. Harrison, the Paternoster-row bookseller, was the earliest employer of 
July.—vVow. XL1, NO. CLXUI, 2.5 
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Mr. Stothard. Many engravings for the “ Town and Country Magazine,” 
between 1770 and 1780, are from drawings by Stothard ; but there is no 
name to them. On becoming an artist by profession, he took apartments 
in the Strand, opposite Somerset-house. Mr. Stothard has made more 
drawings than any man who ever lived —Chedowiecki, perhaps, excepted. 
His invention was only equalled by his taste and delicacy. On every sub- 
ject he was completely at home. e manners and customs of all ages and 
nations were familiar to him. The collectors of his drawings and engrav- 
ings are numerous. Many of our most distinguished engravers have ob- 
tained their chief reputation by engraving after Stothard. He has left bes 
hind him three sons—Alfred, who has gained much reputation for his 
masterly medallions > Henry, and Robert (an artist), and one daughter, who 
has watched assiduously over the artist during his declining years. Mr, 
Stothard was only confined to his room about a week. Till within these 
two years he was employed as an artist. He was about the middle size, of 
a compact make, exceedingly active, and enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health. When about sixty years of age he has walked fifty miles in a day. 
He took delight in collecting moths and other insects. For many years of 
his life he was exceedingly deaf, and latterly so much so that it was pain- 
ful to converse with him. 


RICHARD LANDER, 


Mr. Lander was born at Truro, on the 8th of February, 1804, so that, at 
the period of his decease, he was within a few days of attaining his 30th 
year. In boyhood he visited St. Domingo, where he remained for some 
time. and afterwards travelled in South Africa, from Cape Town inland to 
the farthest extremity of the colony. He was the sole survivor of Clapper- 
ton’s last and fatal expedition to Central Africa, and succeeded in making 
his way, defenceless and alone, from Socatoo, in Haussa, to Badagry, on the 
western coast—a long, difficult, and dangerous journey, through countries 
inhabited by a variety of tribes, by whom he was not only unmolested, but 
treated, for the most part, with kindness and liberality. 

His brother, John Lander, has written to the Editor of the “ Literary 
Gazette,’ the following interesting particulars concerning the ill-fated tra- 
veller :-— 

“ His interesting and important expedition to trace the course of the 
Niger to its termination, and its successful issue, are already known to the 
public, who are indebted to Richard Lander for the solution of an intensely 
interesting question, which had engaged the attention of geographers for 
many centuries. It is a sorrowful reflection, that after all his painful toil 
and mental and bodily sufferings in the cause of African exploration—atter 
having escaped, in a manner truly surprising, the treacherous and destruc- 
tive influence of the climate, he should have met his death on the eve of 
returning to enjoy the fruits of his noble labours in the bosom of domestic 
peace, by the hands of heartless savages, amongst whom he was in the very 
act of endeavouring to introduce the blessings of civilisation and the arts 
of peace! 

“ Richard Lander was of short stature, but he possessed great muscular 
strength, and a constitution of iron. No stranger could help being struck, 
as Sir Joseph Banks was with Ledyard, ‘ with the breadth of his chest, the 
openness of his countenance, and the inquietude of his eye. He was 
gifted in an eminent degree with that passive courage which is so requisite 
a qualification in an African traveller. His manners were mild, unobtru- 
sive, and highly pleasing, which, joined to his cheerful temper and ingenu- 
ous handsome countenance, rendered him a favourite with every one that 
knew him, by most of whom he was beloved in the fullest sense of the 
word. The many distinguished individuals of the metropolis to whose 
society he was introduced after his return from the Niger discovery will 
subscribe to the truth of this assertion ; but no one knows, to the fullest 
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extent, except the companions of his boyhood, and the friends of his riper 
rs, the unaffected benevolence of his character, and the excellence of 
is warm and generous heart. To them, and to every member of his dis- 
consolate family, who were tenderly attached to him, his melancholy and 
most distressing fate will be the bitterest ingredient in the cup of life. So 
greatly was Richard Lander beloved by the untutored Africans, that at 
various places in the interior, where he had remained some time—at Ka- 
tunga, Boussd, Yaoorie, and other places—numbers of the inhabitants ran 
out of their huts to embrace him on his leaving their town; and, with 
hands uplifted, and eyes filled with tears, they blessed him in the name of 
their god. He has left a fatherless child, and an afflicted, broken-hearted 
widow, to mourn their distressing bereavement.” 

The following is the official despatch which contained the particulars of his 
death. It is dated Fernando Po, February 5th, 1834, and signed “ Richard 
Meredith, Cominander of His Majesty’s sloop Pelorus.”’ 

“Mr. Lander left her some time since, for Cape Coast Castle, to procure 
boats, &c.; and, having got one boat and twocanoes, manned by four Eng; 
lishmen, seventeen black men, and two boys, had proceeded up the Niger 
nearly to the town of Hiammock (about 100 miles) : confident of the friend- 
ship of the natives, he was tracking the boat along there, near the turn of the 
river and abreast of the island, which much narrowed the passage, when, at 
two p.m. on the 20th ult., the boat grounding, a heavy fire was opened from 
the bushes on both sides, and from the island, which killed two men and 
wounded himself with three others, a number of large armed canoes coming 
round the point at the same time, they were obliged to abandon the boat, 
take to the canoes, and make a running fight for four hours, in which they 
lost another Englishman killed and four blacks wounded, making a total of 
three killed and eight wounded. 

“ He got to the Crown cutter, waiting at the mouth of the river, late in 
the afternoon of the 21st, arrived here on the 25th, and died on the 2d of 
this month. 

“Mr. Lander estimated the parties that attacked him at from eight to 
ten thousand, all armed with swords or muskets—a number, no doubt, 
much exaggerated—and felt convinced, from the judicious position they 
occupied, that some Europeans were assisting—which, from the slavers - 
being much opposed to the English, and any trade on the coast, is very 
probable.” 


MRS, FLETCHER. 


[We extract the following from the “ Atheneum ;" our personal know- 
ledge of Mrs. Fletcher was also near and intimate; and while we deeply 
lament the public loss that has been sustained, we sincerely join in the 
eulogium: winch the editor of the “‘ Athenwaum”™ has pronounced upon the 
excellent and accomplished subject of it:—] 

“ It is with feelings of more than common regret that we have to notice 
the death of Mrs. Fletcher, (late Miss Jewsbury,) on her way from Shola- 
pore to Bombay —this took place on the 3d of October last. It seems but 
yesterday since we offered her our best wishes for her health and happiness 
on the long and arduous pilgrimage she was about to undertake; and we 
cannot but mournfully remember the eager pleasure with which she antici- 
pated beholding the riches cf nature and antiquity in the gorgeous East, 
and how ‘ she wished she could carry with her half the books in the British 
Museum.’ Alas! the eager and active spirit, to which such aspirations were 
a second nature, is now at rest for ever! 

‘“‘ We believe that our friend was a native of Warwickshire. We know 
that she was early in life deprived of her mother, and thenceforth called 
upon to take her place at the head of a large family, (then removed to 
Manchester,) with the further trial of most precarious health, These cir- 
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cumstances "are fy eae as illustrative of the of ‘her mind, 
which, under the pressure of'so many of the’ grave cares of life, cotild: 
find time to dream! dreams’ of ‘literary distinction, and, in' the ‘course ofa 
very few years, to corivert' those visions into realities. An extract from a 
ivate letter which has fallen into our possession, dated but a short tinie 
re she left England, gives us an opportunity of referring to the progress 
of her mind in her own words, | off 
“ «The passion for’ literary, distinction consumed me from ‘nine years 
old. I had no advantages—great obstacles—and now, when’ from disgust 
I cannot write a line to please myself, I look back with regret to the vr 
when facility and audacity went hand’ in hand. I wish’ in vain ‘for the 
simplicity that neither dreaded criticism nor knew fear. Intense labour 
has, in some measure, supplied the deficiencies of early idleness and com- 
mon-place instruction; intercourse with those who were once distant and 
bright as the stars, has become a thing of course; I. have not been unsuc- 
cessful in my own career. But the period of timidity and_of sadness. is 
come now, and with my foot on the threshold of a new life and a new world, 


**¢} could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care.’ ” 


“ It was at an early period of her life that she ventured to address a letter 
to Wordsworth, full of the impatient longings of an ardent and questioning 
mind—it is sufficient proof of its reception to state, that this led to a 
correspondence, and thence to a permanent friendship. She was also ma- 
terially assisted in the developement of her talents, and bringing their fruits 
before the public, by the advice and active kindness of Mr. Alaric Watts, 
at that time resident in Manchester; an obligation which she was always 
ready gratefully to acknowledge. 

“‘ Her first work, we believe, was entitled.‘ Phantasmagoria, or Essays 
on Life and Literature, which was well received by the public. This was 
followed by her ‘ Letters to the Young,’ written soon after a severe illness ; 
her ‘ Lays for Leisure Hours,’ and, lastly, her ‘ Three Histories,’ all of 
which have been deservedly popular. But many of her best writings are, 
unfortunately, scattered abroad. She contributed some of their brightest 
articles to the Annuals during the season of their prosperity: of these we 
mention at random—‘ The Boor of the Brocken,’ in the ‘ Forget-Me-Not ;’ 
* The Hero of the Coliseum, inthe ‘ Amulet ;’ and the * Lovers’ Quarrel,’ 
in the ‘ Literary Souvenir.’ Many of her poems, too, dispersed in different 
periodicals, deserve to be collected; in particular, ‘The Lost Spirit,’ and 
the ‘ Phantom King,’ written on the death of George the Fourth. During 
the years 1831 and 1832 she contributed many delightful papers to our own 
columns, and we need not remind our readers that ‘ The Oceanides,’ perhaps 
her last literary labours, appeared there. 

“ But we think that all these, excellent as they were, are only indications 
of what she might and would have achieved, had further length of days 
been permitted to her; that such was her own opinion may be gathered 
from further passages in the same letter from which we have ouiy quoted. 

“«* | can bear blame if seriously given, and accompanied by that general 
justice which I feel due to me; banter is that which I cannot bear, and the 
prevalence of which in passing criticism, and the dread of which in my own 
person, greatly contributes to my determination of letting many years 
elapse before | write another book.’ ' 

“ * Unfortunately, I was twenty-one before I became a reader, and T be- 
came a writer almost as soon; it is the ruin of all the young talent of the 
oy that reading and writing are simultaneous. We do not educate’ our- 
selves for literary enterprise. Some never awake to the consciousness of 
the better things neglected ; and if one like myself is at last seized wpon by 
a blended passion for knowledge and for truth, he has probably committed 
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himself, by\a series of jejune efforts--the standard, of inferiority is ted, 
and the curse of mere, cleverness, clings fp! ip ¥ | "eon ay i fF tien 
inipe nage I ones dirgads 8 hi. tl igh» : bon an ®& mind 

that has, seen, read, . sullered, somewhat at least approachi 
tion. Alas alas ! we all sacrifice the pele eehrain fhe 
would bear us through 


toa 
‘temporary draught of wine! We slay the camel tha 
the desert, because we will not endure a momentary thirst. , 

“ « I have done nothing to live, and what I have yet done must pass away 
with a thousand other blossoms, the growth, the beauty, and oblivion of a 
day... The powers which | feel, and of which I have given promise, may 
mature—may stamp themselves in act; but the spirit of despondency is 
strong upon the future exile, and I fear they never will— 


“© T feel the long grass growing o’er my heart.’ 


_ “ *My © Three Histories * has most of myself in them, but they are oY 
mentary. Public report has fastened the ‘ Julia* upon me; the childhood, 
the opening years, and many of the after opinions are correct; but all else 
is fabulous. 

“*In the best of everything I have done, you will find one leading idea 
—Death : all thoughts, all images, all contrasts of thoughts and images, 
are derived from living much in the valley of that shadow; from havin 
learned \ife rather in the vicissitudes of man than woman, from the min 
being Hebraic. My poetry, except some half dozen pieces, may be con- 
signed to oblivion; but in all you would find the sober hue, which, to m 
mind's eye, blends equally with the golden glow of sunset and the bright 
green of spring—and is seen equally in the ‘ temple of delight’ as in the 
ace f decay and separation. I am melancholy by nature, cheerful on 

rinciple. 
pe e can add little to these interesting confessions of one whose sincerity 
could well be relied upon. In conversation Mrs. Fletcher was brilliant 
and eloquent: she was active in serving others as well as herself—and we 
feel, as we record her untimely death, that a friend has been taken away 
from us, as well as a bright ornament from the female literature of this 








country.” 





MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.)—Captain Ricketts, R.N., son of 
Rear-Admiral Sir R. Ricketts, Bart., of the 
‘'|Elms, Gloucester, to Henrietta, daughter of 
Colonel Tempest, of Tong Hall, York. 

At Paddington Church, T. Grant, Esq., of 
, Greet Leighs, Essex, to Rosina, daughter of J. 

endramini, Esq. 

At Paris, Hugh, youngest son of the late Sir 
W. Forbes, Bart., of Craibievar, Aberdeen, to 
Aone, daughter of J. G. Morgan, Esq., of 
Bristol. 

At Glasgow, the Rev. John Smith, Minister 
of St. George’s, to Violet, daughter of the late 
Major-General W. Lockhart. 

At Bath, J. Christian Boode, Esq., of Luck- 
nam, Wilts, to Clementina, danghter of Vice- 
Admiral Sir H. W. Bayntum. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, William 
Leveson Gower, jun., Esq., of Titsey-place, in 
the county of Surrey, to Emily Josephine, 
second daughter of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
Bart. ; ig 


At Swanswick, Philip Charles Sheppard, 
Esq., of Upper Halliford, in the county of 
Middlesex, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Osborne Markham, Esq., and niece of the 
Marquess of Bath. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
Frederick A. $. Fane, second son of John 
Fane, Esq., of Wormsley, Oxon, to Joanna, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Bart. 

At the Mauritius, C. C, Brownrigg, Esq. 
Capt. 9th regiment, to Rosa Matilda, second 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Fyers, Command 
ing Royal Engineer in that island, 

Also, on the same day, the Rev. Langrishe 
Banks, Second Cvlonial Chaplain, to Louisa, 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Fyers,, . 

At St. Mary’s Church, Henry Robert,,only 
son of the late John Addison, Judge in Bengal, 
to Grace, youngest daughter of Major-General 
Robert Burton, late of the 2d Life Guards. 
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Died.)--At Angers, tn France, the Hon, 
Abraham Heley Hutchinson, aged 68, brother 
of the late Earl of Donoughmore, formerly one 
of the Commissioners of his Majesty's Customs. 

At Montreal, Lower Canada, in the 47th year 
of his age, the Rev. Brook Bridges Stevens, 
A.M., late Chaplain to his Majeaty’s Forces, 
and Lecturer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at that place. 

At Fromer Lodge, Herts, of consumption, 
Isabel Georgiana, eldest daughter of Sir D. 
and Lady Ogelby, aged 16 years, 








At Uddens House, Dorset, Sir James J. Fra. 
ser, Bart., in his 45th year. 

In Privy Gardens, aged 85, the Hon. Cathe. 
rine Gertrude Robinson, widow of the late 
Hon. Frederic Robinson, and aunt to the Earls 
Malmesbury, Morley, de Grey, and Ripon, 

At Winchester, Lady Caroline Knollys, 
eldest sister of the late Earl of Banbury. 

At Marine-parade, Brighton, Ann Brummell, 
widow of Benjamin Brummell, Esq., late of 
his Majesty's Treasury, 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


Pure Water.—Mr. Martin, the artist, 
who some time ago proposed a plan for 
supplying London with water from the 
river Coln, has republished it, combined 
with another proposition ; namely, to 
make the line by which the water is to 
come to London serve also for a railway, 
forming a roof over the aqueduct, of 

strength sufficient to support the iron 
rails, and the carriages to move thereon, 
as far as Denham, a distance of fifteen 
miles from London in the direction of 
the projected great western rail-roads. 
Mr. Martin is also actively employed in 
forming a company for the purification 
of the river Thames, by the construc- 
tion of sewers in a direction parallel to 
its banks, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


The new Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Spring Rice, has fought a hard battle 
at Cambridge against Sir Edward Sug- 
den; he has, however, obtained the 
victory, beating his antagonist by a 
majority of 29, the relative numbers 
being—for Mr, Rice, 616; Sir Edward 
Sugden, 587. It must be admitted that 
this victory is no triumph on the part 
of Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Edward having 
a majority of 169 against him at his 
last failure two years ago at the same 
place. Both candidates, in their ap- 
peals to the people, had considerable 
difficulties to encounter, Sir Edward 
had the unpopularity of the Church 
Establishment to defend ; and Mr. Rice 
had his vote on the Pension List, and 
the general tenour of Lord Grey’s Ad- 
ministration, to paliiate. Both these 
were dead weights on the energies of 
the two candidates, and tended much to 
weaken the exertions of their friends, 





CORNWALL, 


Singular Cavern.—Within the last 
few days a singular discovery has been 
made at Whael Prudence Mine, in the 
parish of St. Agnes. Some men who 
were employed in extending the adit 
level, found, quite unexpectedly, what was 
at first sunibdovel a communication with 
some old workings. Steps were taken 
without delay to convey as good a cur- 
rent of air as possible to the spot, and 
after a few other preliminaries an en- 
trance was effected into a small cavern. 
Pursuing their researches, it was found 
that the bottom was as complete a beach 
as that aver which the ocean rolls daily, 
but nothing in the shape of a communi- 
cation with that element could be traced. 
So complete was the state of the internal 
beach, that had there not subsequently 
been discovered a variety of conic pillars 
of oxide of iron, varying from six to 
eighteen inches in height (caused by 
dropping of water from the roof) it would 
most certainly have been conjectured 
that the barrier between the cavern and 
the sea had not been long formed ; these 
cones, however, together with the hard 
irony incrustations of some particular 
portions of the sand, put it beyond 
doubt that the present obstruction to the 
sea’s entrance has existed for many a 
long year. On proceeding southward 
about 120 feet, a very hard head of 
ground presented itself, which was at 
first considered the termination ; but, 
on stooping down, a small aperture was 
seen, through which the captain of the 
mine grouped, and on raising his eyes 
one of the most magnificent excavations 
ever beheld expanded to his view ; the 
whole extent of the chasm measuring 
longitudinally 200 feet, varying from 30 
to 70 feetin height, and in width from 











. termination. 





86 to 40 feet! Amongst other things 
found, is the skeleton of a fish, measur- 
ing from the head to the lower extremity 
about two feet ; the bonés were appa- 
rently as perfect as possible, but the 
most trifling pressure would immediately 
érumble them to dust, with the exception 
of the skull, which was hard and firm. 
The whole distance from the sea to the 
southern extremity of the cavern is 400 
feet.— Falmouth Packet. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


The improvement which has been just 
éommencted at Weymouth will be ef- 
fected by the embanking of about fifty 
acres of the mud land of the harbour, of 
which about thirty-five are to be devoted 
to the purposes of a park, and laid out 
in a style of great taste, in extensive 
rides and drives, well planted, and to 
which access will be obtained through 
two handsome entrance lodges; the one 
leading from King-street, the other from 
the entrancé to the town. On the re- 
mainder of the ground will be erected 
a crescent of thirty spacious houses, 
sweeping with a lawn and _pleasure- 
ground in front, from the Belvidere to 
the spot on which the turnpike-gate at 
present stands. The expense of erect- 
ing the long course of embankment wall, 
by means of which this extensive im- 
provement will be effected, will be de- 
frayed solely from the funds of the Cor- 
poration. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Mammoth.—Part of the skeleton of 
this extinct animal, in a state of complete 
petrifaction, has recently been discovered 
embedded in a cliff at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, consisting of a cylindrical 
bone, probably of the leg, one of the 
vertebra, the bones composing one of 
the feet, and part of another. 


KENT. 


Skeleton of an Iquanodon found near 
Maidstone—The bones discovered by 
Binsted in a quarry of the limestone 
called Kentish rag, near Maidstone, 
prove, as we had anticipated, to belong to 
that monster of the ancient world, the 
Iguanodon, whose remains are so abun- 
dantly distributed throughout the wealds 
of Kent and Sussex. The bones in ques- 
tion consist of the thigh and leg bones, 
many bones of the toes, several verte- 
bre or bones of the spine, two claw- 
bones, and fragments of other bones 
which are too imperfect to admit of de- 
The remains of two teeth 
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render it certain that all these bones be- 
Jong to this extinct lizard. The size of 
the thigh-bones indicates that the indi- 
vidual was about 75 feet in length. These 
relics are imbedded in a mass of lime- 
stone about 3 feet by 6 feet, which was 
unfortunately blasted with gunpowder 
by the quarrymen before its precious 
contents were observed. The intelli- 
gent proprietor of the quarry has, how- 
ever, 8o carefully collected all the frag- 
ments, that by skill and perseverance 
the specimen might be rendered one of 
the most interesting possible. Many 
teeth Of fishes, several marine shells, 
ossicula or little bones of echini, starfish, 
&c. aré imbedded in the mass: in the 
same quarry fossil-wood is found in 
abundance.— Brighton Gazette. 


SUSSEX. 


The men employed in lowering the 
hill at Falmer, between Brighton and 
Lewes, have already removed a consi- 
derable portion of the summit of the 
hill ; the section of the soil exposed by 
their operations exhibits a thick bed of 
loam and of sand, of an olive-green 
colour ; it does not contain fossils, but 
is evidently an outline of the tertiary 
sand which occurs at Castle Hill, near 
Newhaven, and at Chimting Castle, 
near Seaford, and which is frequently 
observed in fissures of the chalk; a 
proof that the tertiary strata once ex- 
tended over a much larger surface than 
they now occupy. In the chalk the la- 
bourers dug up what they called a pe- 
trified sea-serpent, but which we scarcely 
need remark was an ammonite, an ex- 
tinct species of marine shell-fish allied 
to the recent Nautilus. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Great Western Railway.—In the course 
of his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, Mr. Brunel said, “* The whole 
time to be occupied in the cuttings and 
embankments on the whole line from 
Bristol to Bath would be about three 
years. The estimate is 206.9012. for 
that line, excluding the purchase of 
land, and, adding for contingencies, is 
227,700/. The cost of the tunnels is 
about 31,122. The width and height 
of the tunnels jis about 25 feet each; the 
longest tunnel would be lighted and 
ventilated by two shafts. The diameter 
of his shafts would be 10 feet, their 
depth about 35; crosses the river four 
times; the north branch, coming in 
contact with the coal pit line, is the 
branch proposed to be made; that is the 
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best line to what he considers the best 
point for a depot; the part of the river 
to which the railway is now proposed to 
come is navigable to all vessels which 
drop their masts; has heard complaints 
from the parish of Salford about cutting 
off the springs; examined the wells and 
made inquiries of the man who sunk 
them, but found the cuttings would not 
interfere with the springs. There was 
some proposition (not his) for tunnelling 
under Bath, but it was given up from 
the utter impossibility of ascertaining 
the compensation to be given if they 
endangered the Bath springs, the great 
riches of Bath. In Salford the wells 
are deeper than the bottom of the tun- 
nel; even if the springs should be cut 
off, the mischief might be avoided by 
deepening the wells, or constructing a re- 
servoir; has allowed occupation bridges, 
for the conveyance of manure, &c. by 
water; could uot have kept on the Kel- 
stone side of the river, so as to have 
avoided Mr. Gore Langton's property : 
the embankment at these meadows would 
be about 15 feet high, which would allow 
sufficient room for occupation bridges. 
The price of land and houses from Bris- 
tol to Bath would be about 44,000/. 
Has been required, by the commissioners 
of the roads, to raise the bridges over 
the roads near Bath; would have to 
raise them three feet: it would involve 
no material additional expense; not 
15,0004. certainly: has made ample al- 
lowance for it in the price of embank- 
ments and sundries. ‘The whole eleva- 
tion between Bristol and Bath is 50 
feet. Mr. Townsend, of Bristol, took 
the levels on the Bath and Bristol end. 
This is the best line as a fixed point.” 





YORKSHIRE. 


Education in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire—From a paper published by au- 
thority of the Factory Commission, we 
find that in a certain number of factories, 
taken indiscriminately, there are (in 


Yorkshire. 





Yorkshire) 9,087 persons who can read ; 
1,630 who cannot read; 5,523 who can 
write; and 5,194 who cannot write, 
The proportion in every hundred is as 
follows:—85 who can read; 15 who 
cannot read ; 48 who can write ; 52 who 
cannot write. In factories in Lanca- 
shire there are 11,393 who can read ; 
2,344 who cannot read; 5,184 who can 
write ; 8,553 who cannot write. The 
proportion in each 100 is as follows :— 
Can read, 83; cannot read, 17; can 
write, 38; cannot write, 62. The pro- 
portion of those who can read and write 
in the agricultural districts of these 
counties is, it is feared, much less. 





Poor-Rates—On the motion of Mr, 
Hodges, a detailed account of the poor- 
rates and county-rates in England and 
Wales, for the year ending March 25, 
1833, has been printed, from which it 
appears that the whole amount levied 
was 8,739,881/., of which 6,790,799, 
was expended for the relief of the poor, 
254,412/. in suits of law, and 1,694,669/. 
for other purposes. The diminution, as 
compared with the year before, is, on 
the whole, 4 per cent, The greatest di- 
minution is found in Lancaster and 
Southampton, each 1 per cent.; the 
greatest increase in Bedford and War- 
wick, each 4 per cent. In Middlesex 
the diminution has been 6 per cent. in 
that year there was a considerable ex- 
pense incurred on account of the cho- 
lera; and, from what has transpired, 
we run no risk in asserting that the di- 
minution of the poor-rates in 1833- 
1834, will be considerable on the dimi- 
nished expense of last year. The great 
evil, then, let us hope, is permanently 
on the decline; and let us now record 
the fact of a diminution last year, that 
we may not hereafter believe that the 
country is indebted for it to the Poor- 
Laws’ Amendment Bill.—T7imes. 





